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EXPLANATION OF PLATES 


1. a, Owens Valley and the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The valley, elevation 
4,000 feet, lies in the arid artemisia belt but is well watered by streams issuing 
from the mountains. These summits exceed 14,000 feet and extend into the 
arctie zone. b, A typical formation of scattered pinyons (Pinus monophylia) 
and junipers in the White Mountains east of Owens Valley, elevation 7,200 
feet. Winter camps were often made near pine-nut caches in such localities, 
snow perhaps being used for water. c, Death Valley. This gravel-covered and 
alkaline valley lies below sea level and supports little vegetation. 

2. a, Joshua trees in the lower portion of the Silver Peak Range, Fish Lake 
Valley. Buds of these trees could be eaten before any seeds had ripened. 
b, An unusually dense grove of screw-bean trees at Ash Meadows. Screw 
beans, like Joshua trees, occur only in the southern portion of the area. c, The 
light, fluffy plants are sand bunch grass (Oryzopsis hymenoides) near Walker 
Lake, one of the most important seed plants in Nevada and eastern California. 
Although this was an unusually good crop caused by an abnormally wet year, 
it will be noted that the individual plants are widely spaced. 

3. a, Spring Valley and the eastern face of the Snake Range. The valley is 
entirely arid except where a few dots running out from the base of the moun- 
tains indicate the course of streams which flow but a short distanee before 
Sinking into the sands. Winter villages were located on such streams. The 
lower portion of the mountains is speckled with juniper and pinyon trees, the 
upper portion with larger pines. Wheeler Peak, 15,058 feet elevation, may be 
seen rising above timber line into the arctic zone. Valleys like this had a few 
antelope and jack rabbits while the mountains sheltered deer and mountain 
sheep. 6b, Deep Springs Valley, elevation 5,000 feet, with its alkaline lake at 
the base of the mountains. The mountains, rising to 7,000 and 8,000 feet eleva- 
tion, are speckled with pinyon and juniper trees. c, The canyon of the Colo- 
rado River in- southeastern Utah, near the Escalante River. This rugged 
topography of sandstone mesas and deep canyons afforded few natural re- 
sources or habitable sites and was a barrier to communication through this 
region. 
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PREFACE 


This paper is based largely upon data collected during 6 months 
in 1935 on a field trip financed by the University of California and 
a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research Council, and during 
a trip of 4 months in 1936 for the Bureau of American Ethnology. 
Other trips to the Great Basin area (fig. 1) had been made from time 
to time during the previous 9 years. 

The research had several objectives. The first was to make an 
ethnographic reconnaissance of the Western Shoshoni and some of 
their Northern Paiute, Ute, and Southern Paiute neighbors. Most 
of the Shoshoni had not, to my knowledge, been previously studied 
and many had not even been visited by an ethnologist. The recon- 
naissance was made by means of element lists, of which 25 were pro- 
cured from as many localities—3 from Northern Paiute, 1 from 
Bannock, 1 from Southern Paiute, 18 from Western Shoshoni of 
Idaho, Nevada, and Utah (2 of these being from Gosiute in Utah), 
and 2 from Northern Shoshoni of Idaho and Utah. 

The second objective was to analyze the functional relationship 
of the different parts of the culture to one another and to the local 
environment. This analysis will be published with the element lists 
elsewhere. 

The third aim was to ascertain the types of Shoshonean socio- 
political groups and to discover their ecological and social determi- 
nants. This is the subject of this paper. 

Orthography used for native words will be found on page 273. 

Initials in parentheses are informants. 

English words in parentheses are translations of the native names 
which they follow. 

A list of informants is given with the element lists elsewhere. The 
knowledge of each informant was, of course, greatest for his own 
village. It decreased for neighboring villages more or less in pro- 
portion to their remoteness from his own. These villages or the val- 
leys in which they are located are shown on map (fig. 2). They are 
abbreviated as follows, those at which element lists were taken being 
starred : 

NP-FSp,* Northern Paiute of Fish Springs in Owens Valley. 

NP-FLk,* Northern Paiute of Fish Lake Valley, eastern Cal- 
ifornia. 
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NP-LnPn, Northern Paiute of Lone Pine, Owens Valley. 
NP-GeoCr, Northern Paiute of Georges Creek, Owens Valley. 
NP-MC,* Northern a of Mill City, near Winnemucca, 
Nevada. 

NP-Ban,* Bannock 
of Fort Hall, Idaho. 

SP-A sh,* Southern 
Paiute of Ash Mead- 
ows, Nevada. 

SP-LV, Southern 
Paiute of Las Vegas, 
Nevada. 

S-LtLk, Shoshoni of 
Little Lake, eastern 
California. 

S-DthV,* Shoshoni 
of Death Valley, east- 
ern California. 

S-Bty.* Shoshoni: of 
Beatty, Nevada. 

S—Lida,* Shoshoni of 
Lida, Nevada. 

S-GSmV,* Shoshoni 
of Great (Big) Smoky 
Valley, Nevada. — 
‘agli i S-RsRi,* Shoshoni of 
Reese Ries Valley, Ne- 

vada. 

S-SmCr,* Shoshoni 
of Smith Creek Valley, 


Ficgurn 2.—Map of key to locations. : 
Nevada. 
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S-Tonopah, Shoshoni near Tonopah, Nevada. 

S-Belm, Shoshoni of Belmont, Nevada. 

S-Kawich, Shoshoni of the Kawich Mountains, Nevada. 

S-Mor,* Shoshoni of Morey, Nevada. 

S-Hmlt,* Shoshoni of Hamilton, in Railroad Valley, Nevada. 

S-Ely,* Shoshoni of Ely in Steptoe Valley, Nevada. 

S-SprV,* Shoshoni of Spring Valley, eastern Nevada and western 
Utah; sometimes called Gosiute. 

S-Egan,* Shoshoni of Egan Canyon, near Steptoe Valley, eastern 
Nevada. 

GS-DpCr,* Gosiute (i. e., Shoshoni) of Deep Creek, Utah. 

GS-SkIV,* Gosiute (i. e., Shoshoni) of Skull Valley, Utah. 

S—DiaV, Shoshoni of Diamond Valley, Nevada. 
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S-RubV,* Shoshoni of Ruby Valley, Nevada. 

S-Elko,* Shoshoni of Elko on the Humboldt River, Nevada. 

S-BtIM,* Shoshoni of Battle Mountain on the Humboldt River, 
Nevada. 

S-NthFk, Shoshoni of North Fork of the Humboldt River, south 
of Owyhee, in Nevada. 

S-SnRy,* Shoshoni of the vicinity of Bruneau on the Snake River, 
Idaho. 

S-GrsCr,* Shoshoni of Grouse Creek, northwest of Great Salt 
Lake, Utah and Nevada. 

S-Prom,* Shoshoni of Promontory Point and vicinity, northern 
shore of Great Salt Lake, Utah. 

S-FtH],* Shoshoni of Fort Hall on the Snake River, Idaho. 

S-Lemhi,* Shoshoni of the Lemhi River and adjoining mountains, 
Idaho. 

Nomenclature for this area and the groups in it involves consider- 
able difficulty. Linguistic terms are not satisfactory. Most often, 
all of the inhabitants except the Washo have been classed together as 
Shoshone or Shoshonean. But Kroeber (1907, 1909, and 1925) classed 
the languages with those of southern California as Shoshonean. 
More recently Whorf (1935) has suggested that each division of 
“Shoshonean,” such as Shoshoni-Comanche and Ute-Chemehuevi, is 
really a separate branch of Uto-Aztecan. Thus, Kroeber’s classifica- 
tion would make “Shoshonean” too inclusive; Whorf’s would elimi- 
nate it. Moreover, Ute-Chemehuevi speaking peoples occur outside 
the area in southern California, Shoshoni-Comanche occur outside it 
in the Plains, while the Washo, with a different language, occupy a 
corner of Nevada. Linguistic terms would therefore seem to be elim- 
inated. 

Cultural terms have rarely been satisfactory unless some outstand- 
ing culture pattern is limited to an area, for example, “Pueblo.” In 
this area a term descriptive of culture would be too long and 
unwieldy. 

A geographical term would appear more satisfactory. The impor- 
tant feature of the entire area is its semiarid or steppe character. But 
“steppe” seems too vague and too unlikely to be understood. The 
area embraces all of the Great Basin but also includes portions of the 
Columbia Plateau to the north and the Colorado Plateau to the south. 
On both plateaus are other peoples with cultures unlike those treated 
here. 

Apparently a somewhat arbitrary choice is necessary. I shall use 
Basin-Plateau peoples for the Mono-Bannock, Shoshoni-Comanche, 
and Ute-Chemehuevi speaking inhabitants of the two plateaus and 
the Great Basin. 
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The question of designating subdivisions of these groups is equally 
difficult. Inhabitants of portions of the areas of each linguistic group 
have been named according to culture (e. g., Digger, Walker), geo- 
graphical location (e. g., Owens Valley Paiute, Surprise Valley 
Paiute), or some assumed political grouping (e. g., White Knives, 
Tiimok’s band, Southern Paiute bands). I shall not attempt here to 
settle the question for the Mono-Bannock or Ute-Chemehuevi. The 
Shoshoni-Comanche, though having very slight linguistic variation, 
divide into several distinct cultural groups. One is the Comanche 
with whom we are not concerned. Another is the Shoshoni occupy- 
ing eastern Idaho, northeastern Utah, and Wyoming. Though di- 
vided into several bands, they had in common the horse, bison hunt- 
ing, and a large number of Plains traits. Following Lowie, I shall 
call these Northern Shoshoni. The third group is the Shoshoni who 
occupied western Idaho and Utah and a large portion of Nevada. 
They lacked horses, had no bands, and possessed a remarkably simple 
culture which was relatively uniform throughout the area. I shall 
call these Western Shoshoni, a term previously used especially for 
the Shoshoni on the Western Shoshone Reservation at Owyhee, 
northern Nevada. 


BASIN-PLATEAU ABORIGINAL SOCIOPOLITICAL 
GROUPS 


By Juan H. Srewarp 


INTRODUCTION 
OBJECTIVES OF THE STUDY 


Analysis of the factors or determinants which, in complex inter- 
play, have produced any society is ordinarily forbidding. Most so- 
cieties are manifestly the end result of a long history of internal de- 
velopment, borrowing, and adaptation to a particular environment. 
Greatest success should attend analyses of societies which evince a 
less complicated history, whose structure is simpler in content and 
form, and whose institutions were most extensively patterned by 
subsistence activities. Such societies usually exist among the simple 
hunters and gatherers in areas of low population density. All of the 
institutions of these peoples are not, of course, either primordial or 
the product of the environment, but they are ordinarily structurally 
simple and show minimal borrowing and conspicuous environmental 
conditioning. 

A previous review of hunters and gatherers in low population 
areas—Bushmen, Australians, Tasmanians, Negritos, Fuegians, Atha- 
bascans, Algonkians, certain Shoshoneans, and others—indicated that 
despite the occasional presence of clans, moieties, and marriage 
classes, certain essentially simple sociopolitical patterns occurred re- 
peatedly and were largely explainable in terms of human ecology 
(Steward, 1936 c). 

The Basin-Plateau peoples were also simple hunters and gatherers 
with a sparse and scattered population, but data permitting either 
a description of their sociopolitical forms or an analysis of the fac- 
tors producing them were not available. The present survey aimed 
to supply and interpret such data. 

Most of the Basin-Plateau people lived at a bare subsistence level. 
Their culture was meager in content and simple in structure. Pur- 
suits concerned with the problems of daily existence dominated their 
activities to an extraordinary degree and limited and conditioned 
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their institutions. It was inevitable, therefore, that considerable 
study should be given to subsistence activities in the different natural 
areas. This, however, must not be construed as “environmental de- 
terminism,” which is generally understood to postulate some kind 
of automatic and inevitable effect of environment upon culture. It 
is human ecology or the modes of behavior by which human beings 
adapt themselves to their environment. Any adaptation necessarily 
involves an interaction of two elements: The natural environment and 
the particular cultural devices, invented and borrowed, by which the 
environment is exploited. The kinds of activities entailed in this 
exploitation affect the different phases of the culture to varying de- 
grees. The present problem, therefore, is partly to ascertain the 
effect of ecology upon the sociopolitical institutions. 

Many modes of behavior were, of course, partly or entirely non- 
economic, but the latitude permitted them was often partly estab- 
lished by the framework of ecology. Some noneconomic behavior, 
moreover, overlapped or somewhat merged with economic behavior. 
The problem, then, is also to ascertain the role of purely social 
factors. 

Analysis of human ecology in the Basin-Plateau area requires con- 
sideration first of certain features of the natural landscape or en- 
vironment; second, of cultural devices by which the environment was 
exploited; and third, of resulting adaptations of human behavior and 
institutions. The important features of the natural environment 
were topography, climate, distribution and nature of plant and 
animal species, and, as the area is very arid, occurrence of water. 
These are described in the first part of the paper. The devices for 
exploiting the environment were certain hunting and gathering 
techniques and transportational facilities, which are also described 
in the first section. The adaptation of certain behavior patterns 
to the general ecology requires consideration of the density and 
distribution of the population, of the role of the sexes, the family 
and communal groups in hunting, fishing, and seed gathering, of the 
territory covered and the time required for different economic pur- 
suits, and of the size, composition, distribution, and degree of per- 
manency of villages. As the ecology varied with both natural re- 
gions and local cultural devices, each region was visited when it 
was possible to do so and food areas, village sites, sources of water, 
topography, natural barriers, and other features relevant to the local 
subsistence problems were noted. 

It is found that some ecological factors made the biological or 
bilateral family the most stable sociopolitical group. Sexual divi- 
sion of labor prevented the economic unit from being smaller than 
the family, while the expediency of families working alone in seed 
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gathering, which was the most important activity, prevented it from 
exceeding the family during much of the year. Other factors, how- 
ever, brought families into association in larger groups: location of 
winter residences with reference to food resources, water, and other 
natural advantages; communal hunting and fishing enterprises and 
some communal irrigation; unusually dense population; possession 
of the horse; and abnormal abundance of certain foods in small 
localities. 

Within the limits imposed by ecology, social features—some bor- 
rowed, some developed locally—contributed to the sociopolitical 
groups. Some of these were integrative and gave cohesion to small, 
usually village groups. These include marriage and extended kin- 
ship bonds, dances, gambling, death and burial ceremonies, shaman- 
istic activities, and occasional warfare. Factors tending to unite 
larger groups were intervillage marriage, festivals, annual mourning 
ceremonies, communal sweat lodges, and large-scale warfare. On the 
other hand, group solidarity was disrupted by frequent shifts of resi- 
dence, wife abduction, witchcraft, and crime. 

The combined effect of these ecological and social factors pro- 
duced the observed sociopolitical types, with their varying size, com- 
position, structure, unity, and political controls. But not all of 
the factors are universal in the Basin-Plateau area and some vary 
in strength. The second and largest portion of the paper is devoted 
to a description of these sociopolitical types. 

In order to segregate fact and theory as far as possible, a synthesis 
and interpretation of the data are relegated to a third section of the 
paper. A concluding part suggests the broader and more theoretical 
implications of the findings. 

The data pertinent to the problems of this investigation are ad- 
mittedly unequal in completeness and reliability. The essential facts 
are, however, repeated with such monotonous similarity in locality 
after locality that there can be no question of their correctness. 

As certain interpretations of culture process in this study involve 
acculturation both in the late prehistoric and historic periods, a brief 
history of the area follows. 


History oF THE Bastn-PuLaAtTEAu AREA 


At present there is little historical depth in the picture of Basin- 
Plateau cultures. Archeological evidence of ancient cultures is almost 
negligible. Gypsum Cave in present Southern Paiute territory in 
southern Nevada (Harrington, 1933), Lovelock Cave in northern 
Paiute territory in western Nevada (Loud and Harrington, 1929), 
and caves at Black Rock and Promontory Point in Shoshoni terri- 
tory around Great Salt Lake (Steward, 1937) have yielded evidence 
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to show that the area was occupied probably for a very long period 
by simple hunting and gathering peoples. The old cultures cannot, 
however, be adequately characterized until more research has been 
carried on. : 

Of pure classical Basket Maker culture there is no certain evidence 
outside the Colorado Plateau and perhaps southern Nevada. Con- 
temporary with Pueblo I or Pueblo II of the San Juan area, a 
blended Basket Maker-Pueblo culture spread, probably with some 
rapidity, northward throughout all of Utah and most of the eastern 
half of Nevada. It was not uniform in this area, but showed many 
local adaptations and inventions. Nor was horticulture uniformly 
important. Sites in the northern portion are small and contain 
abundant evidence indicating great reliance upon hunting and pre- 
sumably also upon gathering. Southern sites—those in central and 
southern Utah and southern Nevada—are larger and were evidently 
more permanent, and more dependent upon cultivation. 

None of the Northern Periphery sites, however, contain positive 
evidence of San Juan Pueblo III elements, with the possible excep- 
tion of some in southern Nevada and along the lower Colorado 
Plateau. Occupation of them must have ceased with the collapse of 
Pueblo III in the south, if not before. The most probable explana- 
tion of their abandonment is inroads by hostile tribes. Adaptation of 
horticulture to local conditions, while apparently not precisely like 
that of the modern Pueblo, seems to have been reasonably successful 
in at least central and southern Utah, where it probably involved 
irrigation with perennial mountain streams. There is no obvious 
reason to postulate economic failure (Steward, 1936 b). 

There is at present no means of identifying either the pre-Puebloan 
or Puebloan inhabitants of the Northern Periphery. Perhaps some 
spoke Hopi, but as neither the modern Hopi cultures nor cultures of 
prehistoric sites in the Hopi area correspond in any important way 
with either Northern Peripheral Puebloan or modern Paiute or 
Shoshoni culture, there is no reason to postulate a specific connection 
between them. That the Ute-Chemehuevi, Shoshoni-Comanche, or 
Mono-Paviotso had more than contact with the Northern Periphery 
Puebloan peoples is doubtful. There are important specific cultural 
resemblances between the modern and ancient people, but these do not 
necessarily prove genetic relationship, for there are equally important 
dissimilarities. 

Sometime in the post-Puebloan period there was probably a rapid 
expansion of the recent peoples. Evidence which must be interpreted 


1The question of the relationship of modern Shoshoneans to Basket Makers and Pueb- 
loans is too complex and insufficiently relevant to this study to be taken up here. It will 
be developed in a future paper, based on the writer’s archeological and ethnological studiés 
in Utah, Idaho, and Nevada. 
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in this way is their modern distribution and language. They are now 
distributed where the cultures of Pueblo sites, Lovelock Cave, and 
probably other peoples once existed. But they must have been new- 
comers to these places, because their culture is too unlike that of the 
previous occupants to postulate radical alteration in a few centuries. 
The Shoshonean dialects, though perhaps inherently slow to change, 
are similar over an enormous area. Shoshoni of Death Valley, Cali- 
fornia, of Nevada, Idaho, and Wyoming, and Comanche can under- 
stand one another with no great trouble. 

But at sometime in the post-Puebloan period a culture unlike 
that of the Shoshoneans, the Promontory Cave culture, existed in 
the Great Salt Lake area. This was based upon hunting and gather- 
ing, with particular reliance upon the bison and other large game 
which must have been very abundant in the region at that time 
(Steward, 1937 b). The correspondence of this culture with that of 
the modern Shoshoni is slight and insufficient to link the two. The 
Promontory pottery is neither Shoshonean nor Puebloan. It is pos- 
sible that the Promontory people were temporary residents in the 
area; they may even have been Athapascans then on their way south. 

Shoshonean archeology so far has been unrevealing. Known camp 
sites have only assorted flints and occasional pottery scattered thinly 
over large areas. House remains are extremely rare. Cave sites are 
more promising than open-air sites but have not yet been studied 
to any great extent. The most profitable archeological research in 
the area will be the excavation of caves and the systematic study 
of flints. 

When the white man arrived in the West the Basin-Plateau peo- 
ples seem to have had very nearly their present location. (See Ap- 
pendix A, Tribal Distributions.) 

For the purpose of this study, the Indian’s contact with the white 
man may be divided into four periods: (1) Exploration and pene- 
tration of the territory by trappers, approximately 1776 to 1840; (2) 
immigration which usually passed on through the country to more 
fertile lands on the coast, but settled Utah and the Humboldt Valley, 
1840 to 1860; (3) settlement by miners and agriculturists and the 
climax of strife between whites and Indians, 1860 to 1870; (4) re- 
moval of many Indians to reservations where they still remain. 

Although several major expeditions were made into the Shosho- 
nean area by early explorers, their records contain little of ethno- 
graphic interest. The first traveler was Escalante, who, in 1776, 
journeyed northward through western Colorado and eastern Utah 
to Utah Lake, thence southward through western Utah (Harris, 
1909), but left scant record of tribes visited. Lewis and Clark de- 
scribed the Shoshoni on the Lemhi River, Idaho, visited by them 

60285—88-——2 
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in 1806, with their usual completeness. But from the Lemhi River 
they turned northward and saw little more of the Basin-Plateau 
peoples in question. The Astoria party went down the Snake River 
in 1811, making records which Irving compiled (1897). Observa- 
tions by Ross (1849, 1855) in this region during the next 15 years 
are of doubtful accuracy. Wyeth, who founded Fort Hall in 1834, 
made valuable observations in Schoolcraft (1851, vol. I, pp. 205-228). 
Most other accounts are uninformative or inaccurate. 

By 1825 trappers were fairly numerous in western Wyoming and 
southern Idaho. They extended their activities into northern Utah 
and somewhat into Nevada, though accounts of these trips are ex- 
tremely rare. Peter Skene Ogden made several journeys into east- 
ern Oregon and probably visited the Humboldt River in northern 
Nevada between 1826 and 1828, but said little about the natives. 
Journeys across Nevada were made in 1825 by Jedediah Smith, per- 
haps even earlier by Old Greenwood (Kelly, 1936), in 1833 by 
Walker, and subsequently by a large number of parties. The jour- 
nals of these trips, however, manifest a striking lack of interest in 
the Indians. Some dubious information may be gleaned only from 
the narrative of Zenas Leonard (1904) who accompanied Walker 
and from Russell (1921) who traveled from 1834 to 1843. The most 
important contemporary account of southern Idaho is that of Bonne- 
ville, 1832-34 (Irving, 1898). 

This early period of contact seems to have had little cultural 
or economic effect on the Indians, except in the East where they 
traded with the whites. There was slight strife but it did not reach 
serious proportions for many years. Even the obstreperous Bannock 
maintained peace with the white man much of the time. 

The period of immigration which began about 1840 initiated 
changes that were to have an important effect on the Indians. Ex- 
cept in Utah, where the Mormons settled in 1847, however, the stream 
of immigrants poured down the Humboldt River across Nevada or 
along the Oregon trail to more fertile lands on the coast. Clashes of 
increasing seriousness occurred along the line of travel but the many 
Indians in remote valleys were untouched by the first real impact of 
the white man. 

Despite the large number of travelers, which included many am- 
bitious chroniclers, records of the Indians continue to be disappoint- 
ing. The natives between the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Ne- 
vada Mountains were generally dismissed with the remark that they 
were only miserable “Diggers.” The only important sources for 
Nevada and Utah are Remy and Brenchley (1861). Frémont who 
traveled from 1843 to 1854 (1887), Simpson (1876), Stansbury 
(1852), and Egan (1917). There is more information about the 
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“Snake” to the north, but as this name was applied indiscriminately 
to Shoshoni of Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah, sometimes to Nevada 
Shoshoni, and even to Oregon Paiute, most of it is worthless. 

The decade following 1860 brought the crisis for most of the 
Basin-Plateau peoples. In 1857 the great Comstock lode at Vir- 
ginia City had been discovered in western Nevada. Within 10 years 
prospectors penetrated the remotest parts of the territory and boom 
towns sprang up in the midst of sheer desert. Shoshoni, who had 
previously had little contact with the white man, congregated at many 
of these towns. Meanwhile, immigrants had begun to settle at oases 
in the desert and soon live stock grazed the hills, decimating native 
food plants, and white men cut down pinyon trees for fuel.'* 

Friction which had first developed along the immigration trails 
now became open and widespread warfare. Indians by this time had 
horses, which so increased their mobility that formerly independent 
groups could unite under new war leaders and traverse a wide ter- 
ritory in large groups. They had, moreover, guns with which to 
fight. The first serious clashes were between the white men and 
Northern Paiute in about 1860, but by 1865 Shoshoni of Battle 
Mountain and Austin were involved. Meanwhile, south of the Great 
Salt Lake Desert in Utah and in eastern California, Shoshoni, 
especially those known as Gosiute, were committing depredations 
against immigrants, raiding the pony express and attacking the stage 
line which ran through this territory. Pahvant Ute had some hand 
in this (Egan, pp. 256-265). For protection, Fort Ruby in Ruby 
Valley was built in 1862. This was the only fort in eastern Nevada, 
whereas there were several in western Nevada at this time. An army 
unit massacred a large number of Shoshoni in Steptoe Valley in 
1862, but by 1865 the strife was ended. In 1869 the railroad across the 
continent was completed and the native period was at an end. 

Shoshoni of central Nevada and of the more remote valleys seem 
to have kept pretty weil out of the conflict. The treaty of 1863 in- 
cluded all the Shoshoni of northern Nevada. They were given the 
Western Shoshone or Duck Valley Reservation in 1877, but by no 
means all Shoshoni went to it. A few of the more westerly Sho- 
shoni joined Paiute on reservations in western Nevada, but most 
Shoshoni remained near their native haunts, gradually abandoning 
their native economy and attaching themselves to ranches or mining 
towns. 

Conflict had reached Owens Valley Paiute about the same time. 
The loss of lands and food resources brought amalgamation of the 
native bands and wars in the early sixties. 


1a See, for example, Rept. Com. Ind. Affairs, 1864, pp. 145, 148. 
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Events in Utah had followed a similar course. The climax came 
in 1860, the Army in 1862, several overwhelming defeats and 
slaughter of Indians with subsequent treaties in 1863. The Uintah 
Ute Reservation was founded in 1865, but no lasting provision was 
made for Shoshoni. 

In Idaho there had been intermittent strife since the period of the 
trappers, but it became most serious about 1860. Though Fort Hall 
was set aside as a reservation in 1868, the prosperous and well- 
organized Bannock and Shoshoni did not cease all struggle until 
1878.7 

Since 1870, then, the Shoshoneans have been rapidly dislodged 
from their native habitat, though Douglas (1870, p. 95) reported that 
only 10 percent of Nevada Shoshoni and 12 percent of western 
Nevada Paiute were then working for white people, the remainder 
living off the country as previously. Many of them went to reserva- 
tions within the next few decades to attempt a new life based on 
cattle raising and farming. Others remained near home but were 
gradually forced off the native economy. Left largely to their own 
devices, small groups and colonies of them have attached themselves 
to ranches and towns, where, on a very low standard of living, they 
maintain a kind of symbiotic relationship with the white man. 

The following quotations from early observers, though often 
gross exaggerations, are representative of the impression created by 
the aborigines of this area. 

Frémont (1887, vol. 1, pp. 391-892) said that the Great Basin is “peo- 
pled ... but miserably and sparsely. From all that I heard and saw, 
I should say that humanity here appeared in its lowest form and in its most 
elementary state. Dispersed in single families; without firearms; eating seeds 
and insects; digging roots (and hence their name)—such is the condition 
of the greater part. Others are of a higher degree, and live in communities 
upon some lake or river that supplies fish, and from which they repulse the 
miserable Digger. The rabbit is the largest animal known in this desert [not 
literally true]; its flesh affords a little meat; and their baglike covering is made 
of its skins. The wild sage is their only wood [in valleys only], and... 
serves for fuel, for building material, for shelter to the rabbits, and for some 
sort of covering for the feet and legs in cold weather,” and (p. 438) “In the 
Great Basin, where nearly naked he traveled on foot and lived in the sage- 
brush, I found him in the most elementary form; the men living alone, the 
women living alone, but all after food. Sometimes one man cooking by his 
solitary fire in the sagebrush which was his home, his bows and arrows and 
bunch of squirrels by his side; sometimes on the shore of a lake or river where 
food was more abundant a little band of men might be found occupied in fish- 
ing; miles away a few women would be met gathering seeds and insects, or 
huddled up in a shelter of sagebrush to keep off the snow.” 


2¥For summaries of these Indian wars, see Bancroft, vol. 25, pp. 205-223; vol. 31, pp. 
410-413, 514-526; Mack, pp. 301-334. 
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Leonard, 1831-36 (1904, p. 127), said the “Diggers or Root eaters” Shoshoni 
or Snake “keep in the most retired recesses of the mountains and streams, 
subsisting on the most unwholesome food, and living the most like animals of 
any race of beings.” 

Parker, 1835 (1842, p. 88): “These are probably the most destitute of the 
necessities of life of any Indians west of the mountains... They are often 
ealled Snakes and Root Diggers, from being driven to these resorts to sustain 
life; and parts of the year they suffer greatly from hunger and cold. They are 
more squalid than any Indians I have seen. . Pe 

Farnham (1843, pp. 248-249), speaking of “Paiute” and “Land Pitches” whom 
he erroneously placed on the Sevier River, said, “They wear no clothing of any 
description—build no shelters. They eat roots, lizards, and snails... They 
provide nothing for future wants. And when the lizard and snail and wild roots 
are buried in the snows of winter, they are said to retire to the vicinity of tim- 
ber, dig holes in the form of ovens in the steep sides of the sand hills, and having 
heated them to a certain degree, deposit themselves in them, and sleep and fast 
till the weather permits them to go abroad again for food. Persons who have 
visited their haunts after a severe winter have found the ground around these 
family ovens strewn with the unburied bodies of the dead, and others crawling 
among them, who have various degrees of strength, from a bare sufficiency to 
gasp in death, to those that crawl upon their hands and feet, eating grass like 
cattle. It is said that they have no weapons of defense except the club, and that 
in the use of that they are very unskilled. These poor creatures are hunted in 
the spring of the year, when weak and helpless... and when taken, are fat- 
tened, carried to Santa Fe and sold as slaves...” The last reference is to slave 
trade, carried on by the Ute of western Utah. 

Ogden, the first visitor to write of the northern portion of this country, 
traveled the Humboldt River in 1827-28 and wrote that the Indians were 
numerous, wretched, and wild (vol. 11, p. 383). Near Malheur Lake, Oregon, 
he met Indians (probably Northern Paiute) who were leading a wandering life, 
and were wild and starving (vol. 11, p. 208), and on the plains somewhere 
between the Raft River and Owyhee River he met Indians moving on foot, 
loaded with baggage (vol. 11, p. 362). 

Campbell (1866, p. 120) says of Nevada Shoshoni and other desert tribes that 
“suffering and scarcity at times forms a part of their history from time 
immemorial.” 

Domenech said, “The Indians who inhabit [the Great Basin] live solitarily, 
either in families or in little societies. According to the season, they emigrate 
from one place to another to seek miserable roots, which form their only nourish- 
ment; even animals are seldom to be found there” (1860, vol. 1, p. 242). The 
“Digger” Shoshoni are “compelled to spend two-thirds of the year among the 
mountains, with no other resource than a little fish and roots. When both 
these provisions fail, or become scarce, it is impossible to picture the wretched 
state of these pariahs of the wilderness... The Snakes are less unhappy 
than the Shoshonees, properly so called. They are rather cleanly in their 
persons and never eat horse or dog flesh. They have good horses, and are 
admirable riders and skiliful hunters ... The Shoshonees who possess horses 
sometimes join the Flatheads in making incursions into their ancient territory 
...” i. @, east of the Rocky Mountains, for buffalo (vol. 2, p. 61). “The 
Indians of Utah are the most miserable, if not the most degraded, beings of all 
the vast American wilderness. They belong to the Shoshonees, properly so 
called, to the Snakes and Utahs, or Pan-Utahs, called Payuches by the Spaniards. 
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They live almost always on roots, seeds of indigenous plants, lizards, and field 
crickets; at certain seasons they have fish in abundance; this period of plenty 
once past, they remain in dreadful destitution” (vol. 2, p, 64). 


GEOGRAPHICAL ENVIRONMENT AND SUBSISTENCE 


Basin-Plateau activities were related in certain ways to the flora 
and fauna, topography, climate, and distribution of sources of water. 
As hunting and gathering was the basis of subsistence, certain mate- 
rial devices, seasonal movements of families, population density, and 
the location and nature of cooperative enterprises were adjusted to the 
kind and distribution of plant and animal species. The last, in turn, 
are intimately related to topography and precipitation. Topography 
also directly affected the population where mountain ranges offered 
slight barriers to population movements and gave a partial predisposi- 
tion to group affiliation. As the area is generally extremely arid, the 
location of springs and streams which made habitation possible was 
of paramount importance. Water supply, in turn, depended upon 
altitude, topography, and mountain structure. 

These salient features of the natural landscape are so interrelated 
with one another and with the cultural landscape that great altitude, 
heavy rainfall, relative abundance of edible foods, sources of water, 
and consequently population concentration largely coincide. 


Tue Puysicat LANDSCAPE 


A large portion of the Shoshoni area lies in the Great Basin, 
This extends from the Wasatch Mountains on the east to the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains on the west, from southeastern Oregon and the 
uplands of southern Idaho on the north to ali but the southern por- 
tion of Nevada and southwestern Utah. This area is high through- 
out, the valleys and lesser basins ranging from 4,000 to 6,000 feet 
altitude, the mountains from 6,000 to 11,000 and even to 12,000 feet. 
None of the streams find egress to the sea; instead, they drain into 
vast aggraded valley plains, either to be absorbed by the hot sands 
or to empty into shallow alkaline lakes, where they evaporate. An 
alkaline lake with marshy borders or an alkaline playa or dry lake, 
the relic of a true lake of a former moister period, occurs in nearly 
every valley. 

Extreme northern Nevada and the adjoining portion of southern 
Idaho falls within the Columbia drainage. Streams originating in 
the highlands of northern Nevada and southern Idaho traverse the 
Columbia lava plateau to feed the Snake River, part of which is 
deeply entrenched in the lava. The Snake River plains slope gradu- 
ally from 2,125 feet at Weiser on the west to 5,000 feet near Yellow- 
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stone on the east and are punctuated only by occasional buttes which 
rise up conspicuously. Ranges of the Rocky Mountains, especially 
the Bitterroot Mountains, form a massive boundary to the plateau 
in.eastern and central Idaho. In central Idaho these ranges are 
dissected by the Salmon River and are exceptionally rugged, attain- 
ing altitudes of 6,000 to 12,000 feet. 

Extreme southern Nevada, adjoining portions of Arizona, south- 
western Utah, and eastern Utah, are drained by tributaries of the 
Colorado River. Northern Arizona and eastern Utah form part of 
the Colorado Plateau, an area of horizontally bedded sandstones 
elaborately and deeply dissected by canyons. Southern Nevada, like 
the Great Basin, is an area of broad valleys separated by mountain 
ranges which run north and south. But it is lower than the Great 
Basin, the valleys lying generally below 3,000 feet. 

Topography determined the flora, fauna, and location of encamp- 
ments, largely through its effect upon precipitation and temperature, 
which are closely correlated. Altitude is more important in this 
respect than latitude. 

The lofty Sierra Nevada Range of California, which continues 
northward as the Cascade Range of Oregon, intercepts moisture from 
the west, leaving the interior basins and plateaus with low precipita- 
tion and extremely dry air. The valleys rarely enjoy more than 5 
or 10 inches of annual rainfall, some of which falls in thunder- 
storms. In the low altitudes of southern Nevada, the lake basins 
of western Nevada (Carson, Pyramid, and Walker Lakes), the Salt 
Desert south and west of Great Salt Lake, the Sevier Lake desert, 
and the Snake River plains, the annual rainfall is less than 5 inches. 
The air, moreover, is so extremely dry that annual evaporation is in 
excess of precipitation. The annual evaporation is, for example, 141 
inches at Clay City, Nevada, 60 at Fallon, 40 near Elko, and 80 at 
Pahrump and in the Great Salt Desert, as compared with 22 over 
Lake Michigan.? 

Precipitation increases rapidly with altitude, however. The west- 
ern portion of the Snake River plains receive 5 to 10 inches, the 
extreme eastern portion over 15 inches, and some of the higher 
ranges to the north over 30 inches. Most of Nevada receives 5 to 
10 inches, but the high central area receives over 10 and mountain 
ranges over 20 inches. In Utah, Wendover, on the western edge of 
the Salt Desert, receives 4.2, the Wasatch piedmont 15 to 20, and 
some mountain stations even 50 to 70, the maximum recorded being 
83.80 at 8,750 feet, though 20 to 30 inches is more common. The low 


4These data from Summary of the Climatological Data for the United States by Sec- 
tions, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Weather Bureau. 
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deserts of the Colorado drainage in southern Nevada receive under 
5 inches (4.51 at Las Vegas). (See map, fig. 3.) 
Mountain ranges not only capture but retain greater precipitation. 
As more than half of the annual precipitation generally falls in win- 
ter throughout most of the area, it is retained as snow on high moun- 
tain summits until well into summer (the Sierra of California even 
have small glaciers) and is released gradually in springs and streams. 
The run-off of 
moisture, how- 
ever, depends 
upon mountain 
structure. Arange 
which is a bal- 
anced anticline has 
equal run-off on 
fein, :. Tse opposite sides. 
OREGOM, 1DANO Aart a EX Sie : aa Many ranges, 
Dele: aia, however, are mon- 
oclines, having one 
steep escarpment, 
one gradual dip. 
On the escarpment 
the drainage area 
is small and the 
moisture flows 
down the steep 
rock face, much of 
it sinking under 
the thick alluvial 
deposits which 
form valley floors 
without emerging 
as springs. The 
opposite side not 
only has a gentler slope and hence greater drainage area, but the 
moisture runs along the surface of the strata to emerge here and 
there as springs. Consequently, one side of these long axial ranges 
in Nevada may be favored with many sources of water, while the 
opposite side is comparatively arid. As water is essential for loca- 
tion of camps, the population tends to cluster predominantly along 
one side of a range. Thus, the Toyabe Range drains predominantly 
into Reese River Valley, where the population was relatively dense, 
while Great Smoky Valley was arid, with few villages. Valleys 
which are bounded on both sides by escarpments may have a very 
sparse population. 
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Figur® 3.—Map of rainfall distribution. 
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Despite the great number of mountain ranges, there are few whose 
height and greater rainfall give important streams to the valleys. 
Most streams flow but a few miles to sink in the alkaline sands. The 
only localities in the area under consideration where flow maintained 
perennial rivers of any size are the Owens River in California fed 
by the Sierra, Reese River, the Humboldt River, and a few large 
tributaries of the latter, made possible by the great general elevation 
and several high ranges of northern Nevada, the Salmon and Snake 
Rivers in Idaho originating largely in the Rocky Mountains, and 
the Sevier, Weber, and Bear Rivers in Utah fed by the Wasatch 
Mountains. These were generally areas of abnormally dense popu- 
lation. There are, of course, other rivers in the Great Basin lying 
outside our area. 

Temperature also has some effect upon population. The entire 
area has a large number of days of bright sunshine and extreme 
diurnal temperature range. Summer heats reach 100° and more 
everywhere except in the high mountains. It well surpasses 100° 
in certain of the lower valleys in the south, especially in Death 
Valley where, reaching 135° to 140°, it made summer habitation im- 
possible. In most of the region, however, maximum temperatures 
are not too great for human beings, and nights are cool. 

Winter temperatures are mild in the lower valleys, especially those 
in the south, and on the lower Snake River. Above 4,000 feet, how- 
ever, zero or subzero weather is not uncommon, and high mountain 
ranges are often impossibly cold. Despite the fact, therefore, that 
the principal foods occurred in mountains, often at some altitude, 
winter villages were preferably located at the foot of ranges. 4,000 
to 6,000 feet was the choice elevation, for juniper and pinyon trees 
provided ample timber for houses and for fuel. 

In summary, interrelated physical features of the landscape af- 
fected the population as follows. Water was essential. Its absence 
prevented permanent occupation of vast areas, for example, the Salt 
Desert, much of the Snake River plains, and many valleys of the 
Great Basin and Colorado Plateau. Furthermore, except where a 
féw perennial streams flowed out from unusually high mountains, 
settlements were forced back to springs and small streams against 
the mountain sides. But altitude and consequently temperature re- 
stricted the inhabitable portions of mountains. High summits were 
too cold. The southern Idaho uplands, the bulk of the Wasatch, and 
the Sierra harbored no winter encampments. Consequently, where 
there were no rivers, permanent winter settlements were restricted 
to a comparatively narrow zone near the foot of mountain ranges. 
Excursions into arid valleys were temporary and for special pur- 
poses. Occupation of higher altitudes was possible only during 
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summer. And finally, to a minor extent, ranges served as barriers 

to travel and therefore slightly demarked natural areas. The last, 

however, could easily be overestimated except in the case of truly 

massive and high ranges like the Sierra Nevada, Wasatch, or Ruby: 

Mountains. 
Priant Foops 


The physical landscape further affected the human population 
through its influence on flora and fauna. The area has a large range 
of life zones (see map, fig. 4), each of which contributed to human 
existence in a very different way and consequently predetermined to 
a large degree not only population distribution but seasonal move- 
ments. The flora was most important, for the Shoshonean economy. 
was essentially based on gathering. Moreover, distribution of food 
animals also depended somewhat upon flora. The native flora, how- 
ever, was quickly altered by the introduction of cattle and sheep. 
Hamblin (1881, pp. 87-89) observed that by 1862, only 15 years after 
the Mormons entered Utah, grazing had so reduced native seeds that 
the Indians were starving. 

The floristic zones are correlated primarily with altitude, otto 
arily with latitude. Any zone is 1,000 to 1,500 feet lower in the north 
than in the south. 

The floristic zones and belts below are adapted from data by Tide- 
strom, Shantz, and Sampson (in Tidestrom, pp. 7-31) and Wooton 
(1932). The floral content of the zones above the pinyon-juniper belt, 
having apparently been established mainly for the Wasatch Moun- 
tains of Utah, are only partially applicable to the Nevada zones, but 
approximate their types. bts 

Aretic-alpine: above timberline, usually above 11,000 feet. Flora 
restricted ; mainly grass; unimportant to man except as it supe 
animal species. 

Canadian: spruce-fir belt. Usually 9,000 to 11,000 feet, and there- 
fore including only small areas in Nevada. Trees are fir (Abies 
lasiocarpa), Engelmann spruce (Picea engelmanni), whitebark pine 
(Pinfus albicaulis) in northern Utah and perhaps elswhere, and sev- 
eral willows (Saliv). 

Characteristic herbaceous plants include 16 species of grass, the 
seeds of most of which probably served as food. Food grasses col- 
lected by the writer and others came from lower altitudes and though 
they belong to genera found in this belt (wheat grass, Agropyron, 
which has 4 species here; redtop grass, Agrostis, which has 1; blue 
grass, Poa, which has 8; needlegrass, Stipa, which has 2; Trisetum, 
which has 1), they are, excepting Poa nevadensis, of different species. 
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Of 9 other characteristic plants of this belt, 3 probably served as 
food: Wine gooseberry, Grossularia inermis (none of this genus col- 
lected) ; wax currant, Ribes cereum (&. aureum was collected in lower 
altitudes) ; and elderberry, Sambucus microgotrys (same species as 
collected). 

The abundant grasses which today make this an important grazing 
zone formerly supported many deer and mountain sheep. 

Canadian zone: aspen-fir belt. In Utah, 7,400 to 9,500 feet. Trees 
are Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga mucronata), aspen (Populus aurea), 
some limber pine (Pinus flexilis) and yellow pine (P. ponderosa). 

Characteristic herbaceous plants include 23 species. Of these, 11 
may have served as food: 2 species of Agropyron, 1 of Agrostis, 2 
of Poa, 1 of Stipa, and possibly the strawberry, Pragaria. The spe- 
cies in these zones, however, though belonging to the same genera, 
differ from those collected in the lower zones. Of 8 shrubs, those 
providing food were: Service berry (Amelanchier alnifolia), choke- 
cherry (Prunus melanocarpa), rose (Rosa fenleri), elder (Sambucus 
melancarpa and S. microbotrys). 

Transitional zone: mahogany belt in Nevada (elsewhere, yellow 
pine belt). Intermediate between pinyon-juniper and aspen-fir be!ts. 
Characteristic tree, mountain mahogany (Cercocarpus ledifolius). 
On the eastern and western fringes of Great Basin some oak brush 
enters this belt (Quercus gambelii in the east). 

Of 24 species listed as characteristic and most abundant in this belt, 
only 11 probably served as food: Amelanchier, Rosa, 3 species of 
Agropyron, 2 of Poa, perhaps junegrass (Koeleria cristata), 2 of 
Stipa, and possibly raspberry (Rubus parviflorus). 

Upper Sonoran zone: pinyon-juniper belt. Roughly, 5,000 to 7,000 
feet, occupying the greater part of most mountain ranges, but rarely 
descending into valleys which are too low (pl. 1, 6). Trees are: 
Pinyon (Pinus monophylla in Nevada; P. edulis in Utah) ; juniper 
or “cedar” (Juniperus utahensis and J. scopulorum). Junipers have 
a greater range, sometimes straggling into high valleys. Practically 
all mountainsides above 6,000 feet in the south and 5,000 feet in the 
north are speckled with pinyons and junipers. The former occasion- 
ally form fairly dense and extensive groves, supplying the chief 
source of food of the area. 

Many other edible plants occur in this area, most of them, how- 
ever, being those of higher zones which range downward under 
favorable moisture conditions. Species characteristic of the lower 
belts which range upward into this zone supply little food. 

In many localities the lower part of this zone was favored for 
winter villages. 
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a, Owens Valley and Sierra Nevada Mountains. 


6, Pinyon and juniper trees, White Mountains, Calif. 


c, Death Valley, Calif. 
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a, Joshua trees, Fish Lake Valley, Calif. 


c, Sand bunch grass and sagebrush. 
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a, Spring Valley and the Snake Range, Nev. 


b, Deep Springs Valley and alkaline lake, Calif. 


¢, Colorado River Canyon, Utah. 
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Upper Sonoran zone: artemisia belt. Occupies most of the valleys 
and many foothills and consequently the bulk of the area north of 
the thirty-seventh parallel (pls. 2, c; 8, a, b). Flora is xerophytic, 
adapted to aridity and generally excludes grasses and herbaceous 
forms. It is subdivided into two formations, which are adapted to 
soil conditions: Northern desert shrubs and salt desert shrubs. Dom- 
inant species of different formations of the first are: Sagebrush 
(Artemisia tridentata), small sagebrush (Artemisia nova), little 
rabbitbrush (Chrysothamnus puberulus), shadscale (Atriplew con- 
fertifolia), winter-fat (Zurotia lanata), hop-sage and coleogyne 
(Grayia spinosa and Coleogyne ramosissima), bud sagebrush (Arée- 
misia spinescens), malt saltbrush (Atriplex corrugata), gray molly 
(Kochia vestita). Probably none of these were of real importance 
for food. Artemisia tridentata and A. nova served only in a minor 
degree at times of food shortage. Occurrence of grasses and other 
food plants listed below in this area was either limited to the narrow 
moist border of streams or was sporadic in moist years, growing in 
restricted parts of the valleys and hills. The greater part is with- 
out any food plants. However, Indian testimony indicates that many 
areas now occupied especially by rabbitbrush had much grass before 
the introduction of cattle and sheep. 

Over vast areas, especially in and near salt lakes and playas, where 
the soil has been left alkaline by evaporation, the salt desert shrub 
or greasewood formation flourishes. Practically all of its genera 
and species are worthless for food: Greasewood (Sarcobatus ver- 
miculatus), shadscale (Atriplex confertifolia), seepweed (Dondia 
torreyana), pickleweed (Allenrolfea occidentalis), samphire (Sali- 
cornia utahensis and S. rubra), saltgrass (Distichlis spicata), alkali 
sacaton (Sporobolus airoides), rabbitbrush (Chrysothamnus grave- 
olens). 

Winter villages often were located in the upper portion of this 
belt, against mountain ranges where streams and springs emerged, 
or along rivers, for example, Owens, Humboldt, and Snake Rivers, 
which flowed through it (pl. 3, a). 

Lower Sonoran zone: creosote-bush or Covillea belt; southern 
desert shrub. This comprises warm, low valleys, mainly south of the 
thirty-seventh parallel. “It differs from the northern desert shrub 
largely in that there are within its borders a larger number of 
yucca and cactus forms” (pl. 2, a). Principal plants dominating 
formations are: Desert saltbrush (Atriplex polycarpa), creosote- 
bush (Covillea tridentata), bur-sage (Franseria dumosa), joshua- 
tree (Clistoyucca brevifolia), hop-sage (Grayia spinosa), and cole- 
ogyne (Coleogyne ramosissima). Of these, only the joshua-tree 
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afforded food. However, mesquite (Prosopis glandulosa), screw 
bean (Strombocarpa odorata), growing in moist places, and several 
cacti and yucca growing scattered in hills and somewhat in valleys, 
supplied food. 

The areas of Nevada comprised by these different zones, however, 
varied somewhat inversely in proportion to their importance to the 
Indian. According to Wooton (1932, p. 11), the area of the forest 
association (the mahogany, aspen-fir, and probably spruce-fir belts 
above) covers only 0.8 percent of the State, yet these belts yielded 
many of the important foods. The Sines belt covers 12 
percent. The artemisia belt, with large areas devoid of food plants, 
covers 75.9 percent. The creosote-bush belt covers 5.8 percent, being 
limited to the southern part of the area. 

North of the Snake River plains the flora rapidly becomes less 
xerophytic.* It contains a greater number of tubers, roots, grasses, 
and berries, many of which were important food plants. The grasses 
were also of great importance in affording grazing for buffalo and 
other game and in making it possible for the Indians to keep horses. 

The plateau along the Snake River is largely dominated, like the 
valleys farther south, by Artemisia, Atriplex, and other xerophytic 
plants. Along the upper reaches of the river, however, and on some 
of its tributaries are flood plains supporting grasslands and a few 
trees, especially willow (Saliva) and cottonwood (Populus). 

Increased precipitation at greater altitudes produced many “prai- 
ries” which abounded in food plants, especially Quamasia quamash 
(Pursh) Cov. (camass), Valeriana edulis Nutt. (tobacco root or bitter 
root), and species of Agropyron (wheat grass). Several such prairies 
lie along the northern edge of the Snake River plains, the most im- 
portant being Camas Prairie. Others occur in the mountains to the 
north. In early historic times the distribution of horses among the 
Shoshoni was restricted to the region of grasslands and prairies north 
of the Snake River and along the upper course of the Snake River. 

Passing upward toward the coniferous forest zone in Idaho, the 
pinyon tree (Pinus monophylia) is found to be absent, but such edible 
berries as service berry (Amelanchier) and wild cherry (Prunus) 
grow in considerable abundance associated with other shrubby plants. 

The coniferous forests include yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), 
Douglas fir (Pseudotsuga), white fir (Abies grandis), _ larch 
(Larix occidentalis). 

Not only were many of the species of food plants different in the 
northern and southern parts of our area, but the relative proportion 


4No detailed study of the flora of southern Idaho is available. Weaver, 1917, however, 
made a comprehensive study of the vegetation of southeastern Washington and adjacent 
Idaho. 
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of roots or tubers and berries is greater in the north. This was of 
some advantage in food gathering as roots permit a longer harvesting 
period. The following tabulation, though not based upon a complete 
list of all edible plants, is a fair sampling of the relative numbers of 
different kinds of plants. 


| Total 


Locality Seeds Roots | Berries | Greens species Reference 
Owens Valley____--- 41 5 5 4 54 | Steward, 1933. 
Reese River______-- 13 9 7 ? 29 | JF. 
mente. .......-- 47 8 12 12 81 | Chamberlin, 1911. 
Tn. ee 13 20 3 2 Shula ee 


Gathering implements and methods of storing and preparing 
plant foods have been described previously. It remains here to 
sketch their effect upon seasonal subsistence activities. 

_ In a very rough way, these activities divided the year into four 
periods. In early spring, when stored foods were running low, 
people eagerly awaited the first growth of new plants to stave off 
starvation. The first edible plants were those whose stems or leaves 
were cooked or eaten raw as “greens.” They occurred along streams, 
near lakes and in low hills, where snow had first disappeared and 
warmth had come earliest. 

_ By early summer, seeds of herbaceous and other plants had begun 
to ripen, some in the desert valleys, but most in the moist hills. 
These required that people leave their winter villages, if they had 
not already done so, and trek sometimes considerable distances. In a 
moist year a number of families might go into valleys to favored 
localities, but, as water had to be carried in ollas, their stay was 
limited to a few days or a couple of weeks at the most. When other 
seeds began to ripen in the mountains they moved back into the 
hills. Sometimes, if information reached them that certain species 
were abundant in another range, the entire family crossed one or 
more valleys, traveling 30 or 40 miles to procure the harvest. They 
preferred, however, to remain near their winter village so that any 
cached seeds would be within a convenient distance of it. The 
harvest period in any locality was delimited because the seeds of 
most species fell off the plants within a few days or weeks after 
ripening. 

Later in the summer edible roots began to mature. These could 
be dug at leisure provided the stems did not wither beyond recogni- 
tion. With a few berries, they provided foods during late summer. 
If roots were not available, however, stored seeds had to last the 
summer out. 
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By early fall pine nuts began to ripen. But the crops were ex- 
tremely erratic. Some years there are virtually none in the entire 
area; in other years they are abundant in some places but not in 
others. As a good crop provided far more than could be harvested 
there was no competition for pine-nut lands except in the west where 
some idea of group rights to food areas generally prevailed. Fami- 
lies went in the fall to the nearest locality which offered an abundant 
crop. They usually stored the nuts in the mountains and wintered 
nearby. If the crop had failed, however, winter fare was extremely 
poor. And if, in addition, a drought had restricted other crops, win- 
ter usually brought great suffering, starvation, and even cannibalism. 

Gathering, therefore, entailed erratic movements of the Indians. 
Individual families wandered from spring to fall as the promise 
of foods was greater in one locality or another. Though members 
of a winter village tended to go to the same localities, they often 
separated when foods were too scarce or foregathered, perhaps with 
people from other villages, at places of plenty. If foods near home 
were abundant they cached them in accessible locations in the moun- 
tains and returned home for winter. But often winter found them 
in distant ranges, associated with people from various localities. 

Although the actual quantity of wild plant foods was probably 
often sufficient to have supported many times the population, several 
factors limited its availability. First, plants usually grew scattered, | 
seldom occurring in dense patches, so that Shoshonean gathering 
techniques, which seem reasonably efficient, did not afford great 
quantities. Second, the seeds usually ripened and fell before many 
could be gathered. Third, they were unreliable, as seeds bear a close 
relationship to rainfall. One year might provide enough food, espe- 
cially pine nuts, to support thousands, but the next 3 years have 
few seeds and no pine nuts. In poor years crops grew only in small 
quantities in limited areas and scarcely sufficed to support the sparse 
population. 

Finally, all seed-gathering activities were carried on by family 
units. There was no feature whatever of the techniques that favored 
cooperation. A woman gathered as much, perhaps a little more, 
alone than she could in company with others; and once gathered, 
all seeds were the exclusive property of the gatherer and her family. 

Details of food plant occurrence and of group and family seasonal 
movements are given under each district discussed subsequently. 

The following list of food plants is not a complete ethnobotany. 
It is based upon plants collected by the writer and identified by 
Indians when opportunity presented itself and upon certain pub- 
lished works, especially Chamberlin’s splendid ethnobotanical study 
of the Gosiute (1911) and the writer’s previous work in Owens 
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Valley (1933). Attention should also be called to Chamberlin’s 
list of Ute plant names and uses (1909). I am indebted to Dr. 
Walter P. Cottam, of the University of Utah, for identification of 
these plants. Data on their occurrence are taken from Tidestrom. 
A more detailed study of the Great Basin and especially of Idaho 
and Utah would greatly enlarge the list of edible plants. Present 
data on the known edible species, however, is a fair sampling and 
gives considerable insight into the relation of the flora to human 
activities. 


Agrostis, redtop grass. Several species appear to have been utilized, though 
none was collected. It was probably a species of Agrostis that was called: 
siht, S—DiaV, S—Ely, S-Hmlt, S-SprV, S-Elko; simu, S-RubYV. Seeds eaten. 
NP-MC ate seeds of 2 species called paui’a and paso’pi. 

Agropyron, blue joint or wheat grass. Species eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 
1911: 49, and Owens Valley Paiute, Steward, 1933: 243-244. Possibly hu: gwi, 
S-Bty, S-Eureka, S-GSmV and hugi, described as “wheat grass” but not col- 
lected, are species of Agropyron. 

Allium acuminatum Hook., wild onion. Wet places artemisia to yellow pine 
belt. Called: gunk:, S-Elko, S-RubV; kunk, S-Lemhi; gunga, S-DiaV, S—Ely, 
S-RsRi; giinga, S-SprV; possibly koxi’, NP-MC. Haten as greens, or S—Lemhi, 
bulb sometimes roasted in hot ashes. Never preserved. Gosiute used A. biscep- 
trum Watson and A. acuminatum, Chamberlin, 1911: 49. 

Several other unidentified species of Allium which were eaten were called: 
Amu, S-Ely, S-Hmlt; amu, S-SprV; amu" or muh, S-Elko, S-RubV. Another 
larger species; bidusi, S-Ely, S-SprV, S-Elko, S-RubV, S—Hmlt, but unknown, 
S-Lemhi. NP-MC called two species sii and padii’nz. 

Amaranthus hydridus L., weed, recently introduced to waste and cultivated 
ground around settlements. A:dzin, S—Elko; seeds probably eaten. Unknown, 
S-RubV. 

Amelanchier alnifolia Nutt., service berry. Also, in some localities, A. glabra 
and probably other species. At considerable altitudes except in north; mountain 
sides and canyons, especially yellow pine and aspen-fir belt. Called: diihavi, 
S-Elko; ditiom, S—RsRi; duambi, S-RubV; duemb:, S-SprV, S—-Elko; tiiemb:, 
S-Lemhi, S-SnRvy. Also, Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 49; Idaho, Lewis and Clark, 
3: 12, and Townsend (p. 249). Berry eaten. Seeds mashed and made into 
small cakes for drying and storing. 

Amsinckia tessellata A. Gray. Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911:50, called kuhwa. 
But Nevada Shoshoni called Mentzelia kuhwa. 

Anisocoma acaulis Torr. & Gray, desert portions of Covillea and artemisia 
belts. Tci’wi, S-LtLk; greens covered with hot rocks in small hole and cooked 
all day. Miigii’bump, SP—Ash; eat as greens. Unknown Lida and northward. 

Aphyllon fasciculaton T. & G., cancer root. Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 50. 

Aplopappus. Ak: S—Lida. Perhaps ak:, is usually sunflower, wrongly applied 
here. Seeds eaten. 

Artemisia biennis Willd., seeds; Chamberlin, 1911: 51. 

Artemisia discolor Dougl. Gosiute ate seeds, Chamberlin, 1911: 52. 

Artemisia dracunculoides Pursh. Gosiute ate seeds, Chamberlin, 1911: 52. 

Artemisia nova A. Nels., “small sage brush’. Pinyon, yellow pine, aspen and 
spruce belts. Kanapohovi, S-RubV; seeds eaten. Kanambi, ‘mountain sage’, 
S-Elko; not used. 
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Artemisia tridentata Nutt., common sage. Dominates sage belt most places, 
ranging up to spruce belt. Called: sawava, etc., by Northern Paiute (Steward, 
1933: 243) ; sawavu’hya, NP-LnPn; bohovi, ete., by Shoshoni; poo’vi, S-LtLk; 
pohovi or pagwinump, the plant, and bohombi, the seed, S—Lida, S-Elko, S-RubV, 
S-Ely, S-SprV, and elsewhere; bombi, seed, S-RS Ri; pagwin p:, the plant, 
S-Lemhi; sawa’bii, Sp-Ash. Seed eaten most places when other foods are 
scarce, but is bitter. Use of seeds denied only S-LtLk and S. Lemhi. S-RS Ri, 
parched in winnowing basket but not leached. 

The wood was used for fire apparatus; bark for bags, clothing, ete. 

Asclepiadora decumbens Gray. Used for chewing gum by Gosiute; Cham- 
berlin, 1911: 52. 

Asclepias speciosa Torr. and A. mexicana Cav., milkweed. Seeds eaten in 
Owens Valley; Steward, 1933: 242, 244. 

Aster canescens, was called pawa’ziba, NP-LnPn, and used only medicinally. 
NP-FLk, however, said seeds of pawatsiva, perhaps the same or a related 
species, were eaten. 

Atriplex. Remy and Brenchley (p. 129) state that northern Nevada Shoshoni 
gathered the seeds of an Atriplex and Burton (1862, p. 472) that they were 
important in Ruby Valley. 

Atriplex argentea Nutt., salt brush. Alkaline plains and valleys. Lacking 
in south; it was probably this species that was frequently sown broadcast in 
north central Nevada. Sii’nu’’, S-SmCr; sunu, S—Elko, S-SprV, S-RubV (BM); 
su: na, S-RubV (RVJ). (Sunu, S-Ely, called ‘tickle grass.”) Similar names 
elsewhere. A root also called sunu, S-Elko. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, 
Steward, 19383: 243-4. 

Atriplex canescens (Pursh) Nutt., fourwing saltbrush. Plains and foothills 
of the Covillea, artemisia and pinyon belts. Called: kosbadiip, S-SprV; seeds 
eaten. Not recognized S-Lida (PF). Not used S-RubV. Probably little used 
anywhere. Gosiute; Chamberlin, 1911: 52; Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 244. 
A. confertifolia Watson and A. truncata Torr., seeds important to Gosiute; 
Chamberlin, 1911: 52, 53. 

Balsamorhiza hookeri Nutt. Seeds eaten by Gosiute; Chamberlin, 1911: 53. 
B. sagittata Nutt., arrowroot, seeds and greens eaten by Gosiute; Chamberlin, 
1911: 53; called kusiak, but this name given by Shoshoni to Helianthus. 

Bidens levis, burr marigold. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 
244. 

Bigelovia douglasii Gray., rabbitbrush. Used for chewing gum by Gosiute; 
Chamberlin, 1911: 53. 

Brodiaea capitata Bent., ground nut. Probably the irrigated plant, tiipiisi’', 
NP-Owens Valley; diibiis', NP-LnPn; Sego (?), S-Lida (JS). 

Bromus breviaristatus Thurb., broom grass. Seeds eaten by Gosiute; Cham- 
berlin, 1911: 54. 

Cactus. Species of cactus, probably of different genera, used as foods were: 
a small, spherical cactus, called tisum, S-Ely; dasimb: S-SprV, S-Hmilt; tsin: 
(tsin:, however, is more probably a thistle; see Cirsium), S-RubV; a large, 
spherical cactus, eaten raw, called miité’, S-Ely, S-Hmlt; miits, S-Elko; absent, 
S-RubV. Miits, S-Lemhi, roots used, but cannot be stored. Tsin:, S-Lemhi, 
however, was said to be a thistle. Gosiute mutsa is cactus, possibly Mammil- 
Taria, Chamberlin. 1911: 85. 

Calochortus gunnisonii Wats., gunnison mariposa lily. Called: sigo, S-Lida, 
S-RubV, S-Elko; bulb eaten except at S-Lida. (©. kennedyi Porter, mariposa 
lily, growing in desert areas, canyons, and mountain sides of the Covillea belt, 
southern portion of area. Called: kogwi, S-LtLk, abundant in Koso Mountains; 
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kogi’ha, NP-FLk; bulb eaten. Probably ©. nuttallit Torr. & Gray, in the 
northern part of the area is si: go, S-Ely, S-Elko, S-RubV, S-Hmlt; sigo, 
S-Lemhi; bulb eaten but not suitable for storage. See also its use by Gosiute, 
Chamberlin, 1911: 54. 

Carum gairdneri Benth. & Hook., yampa, yamp. Mountain sides and canyons 
of the artemisia, pinyon, and yellow pine belts; important quantities for food 
occur only in northern portion of the area, especially at Camas Prairie, Idaho ; 
some grows on Lemhi and Salmon Rivers. Frémont (1887, vol. 1, pp. 192-193) 
said of yamp (Anethum graveolens), “among the Indians along the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and more particularly among the Shoshonee or Snake Indians, in whose 
territory it is very abundant, this is considered the best among the roots used 
for food.” It was encountered south to Reese River and Spring Valley. Called: 
yomba, S—DiaV; yiimba, S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-SprV, and S-RsRi; yiimb:, S-Elko,, 
S-RubV; yamba, NP-MC; yamp, NP-Ban, S-Lemhi. Roots used everywhere, 
including Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 55. Frémont (1887, p. 220) says this: 
was abundant along the Snake River. Hoffman (1878, p. 465) states that it was 
an important food among Nevada Shoshoni, calling it “yambi’-tsi,” “yam-pa,” 
or “yani’-pah.” Large quantities were stored for winter use. 

Caulanthus pilosus 8S. Wats., eaten as greens, S—DthV, Coville, 1892. 

' Chaetochloa, foxtail grass. Introduced; waste land around settlements. A_ 
species, probably of Chaetochloa, was called panodop, NP-MC; seeds eaten. 

Chenopodium. Seeds of different species were important to Nevada Shoshoni.. 
Remy and Brenchley mention this (p. 129), and Burton (1862, p. 472), speaking 
of Ruby Valley. C. album L., goosefoot or lambs quarters; introduced. Prob- 
ably names given this species were natively applied to other species, which were 
sown broadcast by various central Nevada Shoshoni. Chenopodium called: 
tiap:, S-RsRi, S-GSmV, S-Elko, S-Mor, S-Hly, S-SprV, S-RubV, S-Hmit, 
NP-MC, S-Lemhi; tiapi, S—Diav, S-SmCr. Probably iiyiip; S-Lida, is same. 
Seeds eaten and young plants eaten as greens. Rare on Salmon River; more 
abundant on Snake River. Chamberlin says Gosiute utilized C. capitatum Wat- 
son, C. rubrum L. and C. leptophyllum Nutt., 1911: 55. Owens Valley Paiute 
used C. fremonti, Steward, 1933: 243-244, 

Chrysothamnus, rabbitbrush. One or more species of rabbitbrush, probably 
including C. stenophyllus (Gray) Greene, were used widely for chewing gum. 
The bark of the lower stem and roots was chewed until gum formed. (C. steno- 
phyllus was called: tosa’ mbi, S-LtLk, su: wap:, S-Hmlt (seeds said to form 
when pine nuts are ripe) ; siwap:, S-Elko, dubiciwap:, S-RubV (BM) ; pasawi’ : 
jab*, NP-FLk. 

Cinna arundinacea var. pendula Gray., wood reed grass. Seeds eaten by 
Gosiute; Chamberlin, 1911: 56. 

Cirsium, thistle. A species, perhaps C. ncomexicanum Gray., was called: 
paztint, S-Elko; roots and stem eaten; aiwabok:°, S-RubV, not used. Frémont 
says the large, carrot-like roots of C. virginianum were eaten by Shoshoni 
north of Great Salt Lake (1887, p. 256). Remy and Brenchley (p. 129) list 
O. acaule (probably same as OC. drummondii acaulescense (Gray) Macbr. as 
important in Nevada; it was eaten raw or cooked. S-Lemhi called some thistle: 
tsin: roots baked over night to prepare for drying and storing. Chamberlin 
records Gosiute dzina as Clayionia caroliniana var. sessilifolia, spring beauty, 
and also as potato (1911: 81) but Gosiute tsina, tsingabogop, tsinga, tintsingai 
is Cirsium drummondii Torr. & Gray or Onicus drummondi Gray and Cirsium 
undulatum (Nutt.) or Cnicus undulatus Gray., plumed thistle (1911: 56). The 
latter also called pabogo. Probably the thistle called tingambogo’, S—Ely,. 
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S-Hmlt, S-SprV; bambibogo, S-RubV, S Elko; tsinambogo, S—Lemhi, is also 
Cirsium. Cirsium eatoni (Gray) or Cnicus eatoni (Gray) was called by Gosiute, 
pogwo, pogo, aiwabogop, aigwabogop, Chamberlin, 1911: 56. A purple flowered 
species, tsin’ was not eaten, S-GSmV, but young leaves of another species, tsiin’, 
were eaten. 

Claytonia caroliniana var. sessilifolia Torr. spring beauty. Gosiute ate bulb; 
Chamberlin, 1911: 56. 

Claytonia lanceolata. Roots eaten by Shoshoni, Lewis and Clark (vol. 5, 
pp. 159-160). 

Clistoyucca brevifolia (Englm.) or Yucca brevifolia or Yucca arborescens, 
Joshua tree (pl. 2, a). Upper Covillea belt, scattered or forming thin forests; 
ranging from 3,000 to 4,000 feet altitude; none north of Lida. Flower buds 
eaten in spring. i 

Cogswellia ambigua (Nutt.) Jones or Hulophus ambiguus Nutt., tuber. Used 
in Idaho (Townsend, p. 248), “dried, pulverized with stones, and after heing 
moistened with water, is made into cakes and baked in the sun. Thwaites 
(Townsend, note 62), however, thinks this plant is Psoralea esculenta, or 
“nomme blanche” or “swan-apple.” 

Crepis glauca Torr. & Frem. Gosiute ate leaves, Chamberlin, 1911: 57. 

Cymopterus longipes Watson leaves and C. montanus Torr. & Gray seeds and 
roots eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 57. 

Deschampsia caespitosa Beauv., hairgrass. Gosiute ate seeds, Chamberlin, 
A911 5 5. 

Dondia erecta, seepweed. Called: wadzovi’', S-SmCr and probably S—RsRi; 
seeds eaten. Wadzovi, S-DiaV, S-Hmlt; use denied. Not recognized, S-RubY, 
S-Lida, S-Elko, and S—RubV. 

Dracocephalum parviflorum Nutt., dragon head. Gosiute ate seeds; Cham- 
berlin, 1911: 58. 

Echinocacius polycephalus, devil’s pin cushion. S—DthV pried out and ate 
seeds, Coville, 1892. 

Echinochloa crusgalli L., water grass. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 
1933: 248. 

Eleagnus argentea. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 244. 

Eleocharis, spike rush. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 245. 
Shoshoni plant called mahavit may be same. 

Elymus condensatus Presl., wild-rye. Plains, mountain sides, and canyons up 
to 10,000 feet. Called: waiya”“, NP-FLK (Steward, 1933: 244) ; waya, NP-MC. 
The plant was called: pa (water) sonip (grass), S-Elko; bai (big) sonip, S-Elko 
S-RubV; wadunzip, S-RsRi, S-Lemhi. The seeds were called: wavi, S—Hlko; 
waavi, S-SmCr; wahavi, S-Lemhi; wa: vi, S-Hmlt, S-RubV, S—Ely, S-Sprv, 
S-DiaV, S-RsRi; wayabim:, S-Lida (PF), Wayiabi, S-Lida (JS). Wada, 
S-RubV and waduzip, S-SnRv, probably same; people of S-RubV sometimes 
called wada diika (eaters) because of abundance of this seed. Seed everywhere 
eaten. 

Probably other species of Hlymus were similarly named and eaten, but no 
specimens were collected. See also Owens Valley, Steward, 19383; 244. 4. 
canadensis L. and £. sibiricus L., seeds eaten by Gosiute ; Chamberlain, 1911: 58. 

Ephedra. Two species of this were used for tea. HH. viridis Cov., occurring 
in the pinyon belt up to 8,000 feet, was most commonly employed. This was 
called: tutomb; or tutambi, S-Lida (PF), S—Ely, S—Elko, S-RubV, S-—Mor. 4H. 
nevadensis Wats., occurring in the artemisia and lower pinyon belts, was some- 
times used. It was called tutum’bip, S-LtLk; tutump:*, SP-Ash. This species 
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was also used at S-Lida. Owens Valley also used E. californica Wats., Steward, 
1933: 245. S-DthV also roasted seeds of EH. nevadensis, Coville, 1892. 

Eragrostis secundiflora Presl., love grass. Owens Valley Paiute ate seeds, 
Steward, 1933: 243. Called: mono, NP-FLKk. 

Festuca tenella Willd. Gosiute ate seeds ; Chamberlin, 1911: 60. 

Festuca ovina var. brevifolia Watson, fescue grass. Gosiute ate seeds; Cham- 
berlin, 1911: 60. 

Fritillaria pudica Spreng., buttercup. Gosiute ate bulb; Chamberlin, 1911; 61, 
called winago. S—Lemhi, winigo, may be same. 

Gilia micromeria Gray. Valleys and mountains sides of the artemisia and 
yellow pine belts. Called: ovii’ha, NP-FSp and NP-FLKk; seeds eaten. Not 
recognized SP—Ash and S—Lida. 

Glyceria aeroides Thurber, manna grass, G. aquatic Smith, reed meadow 
grass, and G. nervata Trin. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 61. 

Grossularia, gooseberry. Some species eaten S-RsRi and probably elsewhere. 

Helianthus, sunflower. Seeds of several species, distinguished in native 
terminology but generically called ak:, were eaten. Species collected were not, 
however, consistently named everywhere. H. annuus L. and H. aridus Rydb., 
both common, especially in the moist parts of the artemisia, pinyon, and yellow 
pine belts, were the most important. The first was called akii’l, S-SmCr; 
kusiak, S-Elko; ba: k or hiomb:, S-RubV; akii’, NP-MC; woakii, S-Lida (PF) ; 
pak: (pa, water), S-Owyhee (TP). The second was called akii, S-SmCr; 
woakii, S-Lida (PIF). S—Elko distinguished two species, usiakii and biakii 
(biap:, big) ; S-RubV, also two, kusiak: and biakti; NP-Ban, five pak:, ak:, 
kosi’ak:, yuhu’ak: biihii’ak:; S—Lemhi, also five, ak:, biihak:, biak, pa’ak;, 
kusiak ;, all occurring on the Salmon River; S-SnRv, four, biak:, kusiak:, pii™™ 
(hairy) ak:, pa:k:; Owens Valley and NP-FLk, 3, akii’, pak:, and pak. 
SP-Ash cultivated a species of wild sunflower called akt, See also Chamberlin, 
1911: 62, for Gosiute use of sunflowers; Steward, 1933: 248, for Owens Valley 
use, including H. bolanderi Gray. 

Hilaria jamesii (Torr.), galleta grass. Dry deserts, canyons, and hillsides; 
lacking in northern portion of area. Sonip: (grass), S-RubV, not eaten. 
Absent, S-Elko. Sobi’, NP-MC, seeds eaten. Eaten also S—Lida. S-RubV 
said a larger species was eaten. 

Holodiscus dumosa, S-Elko, bauwungop: (?), tea made from roots. S—RubV, 
kwiitciani, not used. 

Hookera sp., in most places in southern portion of the area. This may be 
Broadiaea capitata, grass nut or blue dicks (Steward, 1933: 245). Abundant 
in Koso Mountains and 1 mile east of Big Springs in Ash Meadows and Owens 
Valley. Called: sigo (same name applied to Calochortus), S-LtLk; a: nzi (?), 
NP-FSp. Eaten also S-Lida. 

Humulus lupulus L., hop. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 63. 

Juncus parous Rydb., rush. Meadows of the pinyon belt. Called: Saip:, 
S-GSmV; seeds eaten. S-SmCr said saip: applied to some other plant, prob- 
ably tule, Scirpus. Owens Valley Paiute ate seeds of Juncus balticus Willd., 
wire rush, Steward, 1933: 248, 246. 

Lactuca ludoviciana DC. Leaves eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 64. 

Lappula occidentalis (Wats.), stickseed. Plains, canyons, and mountain sides 
of artemisia and pinyon belts. Called sohna, S—-Elko, S-Lemhi; suna, S-RutV; 
seeds eaten. S-—Lemhi, root probably also eaten. Siinu’’, S-RsRi, and sunu’, 
S-Eureka is either this or Atriplex. 

Lepargyrea, buffalo berry. See Shepherdia. 
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Lepidium texanum Buckl., peppergrass. Plains and dry hillsides of the 
Covillea and artemisia belts. Called Ko: ga, S-SmCr, S-Ely, S-DiaV; ko: g’*, 
‘S-Hmlt; koga, S-Elko. Absent or not recognized, S—Lida, S—RubV. 

Lillium parvum Kell, tiger lily. Bulbs eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 
1933: 244. 

Lithospermum pilosum Nutt. and ZL. multifiorum Torr. Seeds eaten by 
Cosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 65. 

Lophanthus urticifolius Benth. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 66. 

Lycium andersonii Gray., a small, red berry. One of the few berries growing 
in desert areas and hillsides of the Covillea and artemisia belts; northern limit 
is Cloverdale near Tonopah and Hot Creek, north of the Kawich Mountains. 
Called hu*pi*ya, NP-LnPn; hup:i, S-LtLk; hu: pi, S-DthV, S-Bty, S-Lida, 
$-RsRi, S-GSmV; Hu’u’piva, SP-Ash; hupuhya, NP-FLk. Beaten into a 
basket by means of a stick; dried and stored. 

Mammillaria (?), cactus. Eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 66. 

Mentha, mint. Wet places, probably throughout area. Called baugona, 
S-Elko; bagwana, S-RubV. Boiled to make tea. Probably used everywhere. 
MM. arvensis L., tule mint, used in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 245. M. cana- 
densis L., used by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 66. 

Mentzelia dispersa Wats. Covillea belt upward to the yellow pine belt. 
‘Seed was sometimes sown broadcast by central Nevada Shoshoni. Called 
kuha, NP-LnPn, NP-FLE; ku:”, ko’, SP—Ash; kuha or kuhwa, S-LtLk and 


Nevada Shoshoni; kiha, S-RsRi. 

Monolepis chenopodoidea. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 67. 

Nasturtium palustre DC., watercress. Plant eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 
1911: 67 and Shoshoneans elsewhere. 

Oenothera biennis L., evening primrose. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamber- 
lin; 1911: 67. O. hookeri T. & G., seeds eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 
248. S-DthV ate seeds of O. brevipes A. Gray and other species, Coville, 
1892. 

Opuntia basilaris Engelm. & Bigel., pricklypear. Desert areas and hillsides 
of the Covillea and artemisia belts in south. S-—DthV, called nava (Coville, 
1892). 

Opuntia. Various species seem to have been used in different places, the 
stems and sometimes fruit being eaten. A species at S-Hmlt called huvi. 
Other names of pricklypear are 4:govi, S-Ely; agovi, wogavi, S-Elko, S— 
Lemhi; wo: gavi, S-SprV, S—Elko, S-Diay, S-RubV. Gosiute also used it, 
Chamberlin, 1911: 67. S—Lemhi, needles burned off, then baked in hot ashes 
in a hele, covered with earth and ashes; handled with sticks; not stored. 

Orobanche, broomrape. Remy and Brenchley (pp. 129, 186) say that the en- 
larged root of a species of Orobanche was an important food to Nevada 
Sboshoni. This may be the Aphyllon fasciculatum T. & G. listed by Cham- 
berlin; see above. 

Oryzopsis hymenoides (Roem. & Schult.) Ricker, sand bunch grass or Indian 
mountain rice (pl. 2, c). Desert areas, plains, canyons, and mountain sides of 
the Covillea belt upward to about 9,000 feet. Scarce on the Snake River, 
anknown to the Salmon River, S-Lemhi. An important seed in the southern 
portion of the area, occurring in considerable quantities which were gathered in 
Jate spring or early summer for storage. But the harvest period was limited 
to only a few weeks, which restricted quantities which could be gathered. 

Called by Shoshoni and Northern Paiute everywhere wai, except S—Lida, 
where PF called it hugwi, and S-DthV, where BD called it huvi or wai. Used 
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also by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 68 and in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 244. 
O. miliacae (L.) B. & H., also eaten in Owens Valley. 

Parosela. Eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1923: 243. 

Phragmites communis Trin., reed. Used througout the area for sugar. See 
also, Chamberlain, 1911:69; Steward, 1933: 245; Colville, 1892: 355. 

Pinus edulis Engelm., pinyon or pine nut. Occurs in eastern portion of area, 
extending but little west of Ute territory and only slightly overlapping P. 
monophylla. See Chamberlain, 1911: 69, on Gosiute use. Gathered by Pahvant 
Ute in a manner similar to Shoshoni gathering. Ute, however, preferred P. 
monophylla, requiring travel to west of Sevier Lake. 

Pinus monophylla Torr. & Frém., pinyon or pine nut pine (pl. 1, @). Occurs 
throughout most of the Nevada Shoshoni area in important quantities to the 
Humboldt River and in western Utah to Grouse Creek near the Idaho border 
(fig. 4). In the south, it ranges from about 6,000 to 8,000 feet; in the north, 
about 5,000 to 7,000; grows scattered on mountain sides, usually associated with 
juniper, but has a more restricted range than the latter. 

The nut called tuba everywhere; the tree, wakai, S—RsRi. 

It is the most important single food species where it occurs, but harvests are 
unpredictable. Each tree yields but once in 3 or 4 years. In some years 
there is a good crop throughout the area, in some years virtually none. In 
other years, some localities yield nuts but others do not. When a good crop 
occurs, it is far more abundant than the local population can harvest. The 
cones begin to open in early fall, the nuts first being knocked from the cones 
with a pole or the cones knocked to the ground then opened by pounding or 
roasting. Within a few days nuts begin to drop from the cones. The period 
during which they can be harvested is consequently 2 to 3 weeks, rarely longer; 
Ruby Valley, it was only 10 days. Had crops been reliable each year, and per- 
mitted a longer harvesting period, the harvest would have supported many times 
the population. Actually, a family sometimes procured enough for 1 year, rarely 
for 2, and frequently passed two or three winters without pine nuts, living on 
scanty supplies of other seeds. Cooked nuts might keep 2 years, but usually 
spoiled after a year. When burned from the cones, nuts were thereby cooked. 
Those picked up from the ground were stored green, according to OD, because 
coyotes would eat cooked nuts. 

The daily harvest per person varied considerably with the annual yield. 
Dutcher said 10 or 12 Shoshoni women gathering in the Panamint Mountains 
got 1 or 2 bushels a day. This would be about 100 to 150 pounds. Ruby Valley 
informants said a person could pick 200 pounds in 10 days. BG, S-Elko, 
thought a person could pick not over 50 pounds of pine nuts a day. (From the 
writer’s experience this figure is substantially correct.) Four persons, in- 
cluding BG, once picked 300 pounds in a week, a rate of about 1214 pounds 
per person per day. At this rate, a family which included four pickers could 
gather not over 1,200 pounds in the probable maximum of 4 weeks during which 
they could be harvested. Even this figure is probably excessive. The quan- 
tity consumed during the winter depended upon use of other foods. If pine 
nuts were virtually the only food, a person could easily eat 2 pounds a day, 
or about 10 pounds for a family of five. In this case 1,200 pounds would last 
but 4 months. And 1,200 pounds is probably the maximum crop possible. 
Consequently, it is not difficult to see why starvation by early spring was very 
common. 

Another feature of pine nut gathering is that the impossibility of harvesting 
the entire crop provided no motive for ownership of pinyon areas. Persons 
lacking crops in their own country were welcomed, even invited, to harvest 
elsewhere. Each family ordinarily traveled to a locality with a good crop, 
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even if it were 50 miles away. This naturally threw different people into 
association in successive years. Once the crop was harvested, it was mani- 
festly too heavy to carry any great distance. Consequently, people wintered 
near the pine nut caches, usually in the mountains where there was timber for 
houses and for fuel. If, however, they had gathered near their habitual winter 
village, they returned home and packed down nuts from the caches as needed. 

For details of pine nut gathering, see Dutcher; Coville, 1892; Chamberlin, 
1911: 69; Steward, 1933: 241-242. 

Pinus. Seeds of another, unidentified species, occurring in the northern por- 
tion of the area were eaten. This was probably either P. flewilis James or P. 
albicaulis Engelm., the tree called wongovi, the nut called wongoduba, S—Elko, 
S-Lemhi, referred to as “white pine” (white bark pine?). This occurred on 
the higher altitudes in small quantities in the Ruby Mountains, and abun- 
dantly in the mountains around Jarbridge, which are consequently called 
wongogadudoyavi (wongo, pine+gada, sitting+toyavi, mountain). BG thought 
they were too small and “too greasy” and the trees too difficult to climb — 
to make them profitable. S—Lemhi procured seeds in September, felling 
or climbing the tree, burning nuts from the cone in a large fire, cooking them 
at the same time, then storing them. 

Poa nevadensis Vasey, bluegrass. In yellow pine, aspens, and spruce belts. 
Called nadti’mb:*, S-LtLk; siup:, S-Lida (JS); mnadii’mp:a, SP-—Ash; 
kwasina’b:* NP-FLk; seeds eaten everywhere except NP-FLk. Gosiute ate 
seeds of P. californica Munro and P. tenuifolia Nutt., Chamberlin, 1911: 69-70. 

Polygonum, knotweed. Eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 244. 

Populus angustifolia James, cottonwood tree. Gosiute procured sugar from 
it; Chamberlin, 1911: 70. Sungavi, S-Mor, probably this species. 

Prosopis glandulosa Torr., mesquite. Plains, desert areas, and dry canyons 
of the Covillea and lower artemisia belts; none north of Death Valley. Im- 
portant food where occurs. Young beans gathered in April and eaten like 
string beans; mature beans gathered and cached in July. Young pods eaten 
whole; dry pods ground to eliminate seeds. Called ovi, S-DthV. (See Coville, 
1892.) 

Prunus, chokecherry or wild cherry. In moist canyons and mountains, pinyon 
to aspen belts; more abundant and in lower altitudes in northern part of area. 
Probably different species eaten. Called to’ocawi, NP-MC; dongwicep or 
donambi, S-—RsRi; donombi, S—-Ely, S-SprV, S-Elko, S-DiaV, S-Hmlt; 
do’nambi, S-GSmV; tonumbi, S-RubV; tonump:, S-Lemhi; do: nambe, S-SnRyv. 
Gosiute used P. demissa Welpers, Chamberlin, 1911: 71. S—Lemhi and else- 
where pounded cherries on a metate to mash the seeds, squeezed out the juice, 
dried and stored the pulp, including the seeds. 

Quamasia quamash (Pursh) Cov., common camas. Plains, meadows, and 
hillsides up to 8,000 feet. In important quantities especially in Idaho; rare 
south of Idaho, but used by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 54; Remy and Brench- 
ley, p. 135, mention its use in Nevada. Townsend (p. 247) says Idaho Indians 
place it in a pit with hot stones for several days, and “when removed it is of a 
dark brown color about the consistency of softened glue, and sweet like 
molasses. It is made into large cakes, by being mashed, and pressed together, 
and slightly baked in the sun.” 

Quercus, oaks. Acorns were eaten in the vicinity of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains of California (Steward, 1933: 246) and of the Wasatch Mountains 
of Utah (Chamberlin, 1911: 71) but not in most of the Nevada and Idaho 
area. Acorns called wiya, S-LtLk. Q. kelloggii Newb. called tceakicavii’¥, 
Q. palmeri (?) called wiya, Owens Valley. Wiya, NP-FLk, unidentified, is 
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probably the same. This did not occur in important quantities if at all in Fish 
Lake Valley. Central Nevada was largely if not entirely devoid of oaks. 

Radicula curvisiliqua Hook., western yellow cress. Seeds eaten in Owens 
Valley, Steward, 1933: 242. 

Ranunculus aquatilis L. Greens eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 71. 

Rhamnus californica Esch., coffee berry. Eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 
1933: 245. 

Rhus trilobata Nutt., sumac, squaw berry. Plains and mountain sides of 
Covillea, artemisia and pinyon belts. Called titciip, S-Ely; berry eaten. 
Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 72, ate berries of R. glabra L. 

Ribes aureum Pursh., golden or black currant. Hillsides and along creeks, 
artemisia to aspen belts. The plant called bagon p, S-Elko, E-RubV. The 
berry called bogombi, S—RsRi, S—Elko, S-GSmV, S-SprvV, S-RubV, S—DiaV, 
S-Hmlt; bo: giimbi, S-Ely. Berries eaten. Owens Valley called panwavu’hia 
(Steward, 1933: 245) ; NP-FLk, panwabuih**, dried and stored. Gosiute also 
ate R. divaricatum Dougl., R. lacustre and leptanthum Gray var. brachyanthum, 
and R. oxycanthoides L., Chamberlin, 1911: 72. 

Rosa ultramontana (Wats.) Heller and perhaps other species, wild rose, 
Canyons and water courses in the pinyon to aspen belts. Called tsiavi, S-Elko; 
tsiabi, S-RubV; tsiomb, S-Lemhi; seed sometimes eaten. Also eaten by Gosiute, 
Chamberlin, 1911: 72. R. pisocarpa Grey, eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 
1933: 244. 

Rubus leucodermis Dougl., raspberry. Eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 
73, and no doubt elsewhere. 

Rumez crispus L., dock, sorrel. Introduced from Europe; occurs around 
settlements. Called pauwiya, S-SmCr, S—Elko, D-DiaV, NP-MC; bauwiya or 
tiimti, S-Elko, S-RubV (RVJ), S—RsRi. Seeds eaten. S-Lida, leached seeds 
in cold water; this is among the few instances of leaching plants other than 
acorns. Also called niiwitinoko, S-Elko; and S—RubV. The latter did not 
eat it. See also “Medicinal plants,’ appendix E. Unknown to S-SprV. Per- 
haps some of these names were formerly applied to native species of Rumex. 

Salicornia herbacea L., glasswort. Gosiute ate seeds, Chamberlin, 1911: 73. 

Salvia columbariae Benth., chia. Southern portion of area. Called pasida, 
Owens Valley, NP-FLk, S-LtLk, S-DthV, S-Bty, S-Lida. Seeds eaten. Owens 
Valley, Steward, 1933: 243. 

Sambucus microbotrys Rydb., elderberry. Aspen to subalpine belts. Probably 
other species, which grew in moist canyons down to the artemisia belt, were 
also eaten. Called kunugi’ (probably the plant), S-Ely, S-Hmlt; kunugip, 
S-Elko, S-RubV, S-Hmlt, S-Lemhi; duhiyumbw’ (probably the berry), S-DiaV; 
tu: uytimba, S-RubV; gunu’vip (the plant) and tuhiumbi (tu, black—--hiumbi, 
berry), S—-RsRi. Berries ordinarily dried and stored, though S—Lemhi said 
they would not keep. Owens Valley used S. mexicana, Steward, 1933: 245. 
Gosiute used S. glauca Nutt. and S. racemosa L., Chamberlin, 1911: 74. 

Scirpus lacustris L., tule. Occurs in swampy areas of valleys which are 
not too alkaline. Lower stems and roots eaten. Gosiute ate S. maritimus, 
Chamberlin, 1911: 74. In the Humboldt sink, Indians gathered a “honeydew” 
exuded by tule, making balls of it for preservation (Bidwell, p. 52). 

Shepherdia argentea Nutt., buffalo berry. Artemisia and pinyon belts, north- 
ern portion of the area. Called biawiyumbi, S—-EHlko; berry eaten. Absent, 
S-Ely, S-RubV. Gosiute also ate it, Chamberlin, 1911: 75. 

Probably wi: yum?', S-DiaV; wi’yumb, S-GSmV; wiyumbi, S-RsRi, S-SprV 
and Star Valley; wiyup'’ NP-MC (“buek berry”) is a smaller variety or species 
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of bia (big) wiyumbi. This was lacking S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-Elko, S—RubV, 
according to informants’ knowledge. 

Sisymbrium canescens Nutt., hedge mustard. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Cham- 
berlin, 1911: 75. 

Sitanion hystrix (Nutt.) Smith. Called wiicitip, S-Lida (PF), S—RubV 
(BM). Wiisiiip, S-DiaV; wii:sia, S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-Elko, S-RubV (RVJ) 
S-LtLk; waciiip:, S-Lida; kwasinab:, NP-FLk are probably the same. All 
except S-RubV (BM), S-LtLk and NPFLKk ate the seeds. S—Lemhi did not 
know of it. 

Solidago, golden rod. Seeds of various species eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 
4911: 76: 

Sophia, tansymustard. Two species of this seem to have been similarly 
named. S. parviflora (Lam.) Standl., introduced and growing around settle- 
ments, was called poina, S-Tonopah (LJB). WS. sonnei (Robins.) Greene, native 
and growing in the aspen and spruce belts, but collected in many lower altitudes 
in the artemisia belt, was called atsa, NP—FLk, NP—LnPn; 4k, ak4 vii, SP—Ash; 
poia, S-LtLk; poina, pd a or poina, S—Lida (JS); boina, most Nevada Shoshoni; 
boi’, S-Lemhi. Seeds were eaten. 

Spiranthes. Root eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 244. 

Stachys palustris L., woundwort. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 
1911: 76. 

Stanleya elata Jones, squaw cabbage, and 8. pinnata (Pursh.) were eaten as 
greens, S-DthV, Coville, 1892. These are among the few plants leached to 
remove bitter. ; 

Stipa speciosa Trin. & Rupr., porcupine grass. Seeds eaten in Owens Valley, 
Steward, 1933: 243; called huki. Probably NP-FLK huki is same. 

Strombocarpa odorata (Torr. & Frem.), screwbean (pl. 2, 0). Plains and 
valleys, Covillea belt. None north of Ash Meads, Death Valley region. 

Trifolium tridentatum Lindl., tomcat clover, and J. involucratum Ort., seeds 
and greens eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 243-244. 

Triglochin maritimum L., arrowgrass. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 
1911: 77. 

Trisetum subspicatum Beam. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 77. 

Trovimon aurantiacum Hook. Leaves eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 77. 


Typha, cattail (or Juncus, rush). Grows in water. Called doi, S-DiaV, | 


S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-Elko, S-RubV (RVJ); toi, NP-MC; to’i, S-Lemhi. Brown 
seed head burned to procure seeds; roots dried, ground, and stored, S—Lemhi. 
Another plant, tahonats’, NP-MC, was described as similar to toi but smaller. 
Typha latifolia L., eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 77. 

Vaccinium, blueberry. Remy & Brenchley (p. 1929) state that Nevada Sho- 
shoni ate a vaccinium berry. 

Valeriana edulis Nutt., tobacco root or bitterroot. Roots eaten by Gosiute, 
Chamberlin, 1911: 78. Frémont says this was abundant along the Bear River 
(1856, p. 237), in the country north of Great Salt Lake (1856, p. 256), and in 
Utah County, Utah (1856, p. 464) ; he called it “kooyah.” Remy and Brenchley 
ealled this by the Shoshoni name, “kuia” (p. 135). This is probably the im- 
portant root called kuiyii’, NP-Ban; kuiyu, S-—Lemhi; goiyu, S—Ely, S—Mor, 
S-DiaV; koiya, kuia, S-SprV; kuiyu, S—-Elko, S-RubV (RVJ), S—Lemhi; kiiyu, 
NP-MC; goiyu’ u, S—RsRi; goyu’ u, S-GSmV. S-—Lemhi, dried and stored. 
According to early travelers, this was poisonous unless roasted. Fremont (1887, 
vol. 1, p. 206) says 2 days’ roasting is necessary. 

Weyethia amplexicaulis Nutt. Seeds eaten by Gosiute, Chamberlin, 1911: 78. 
W. ovata T. & G., eaten in Owens Valley, Steward, 1933: 242. 
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UNIDENTIFIED Foop PLANTS 


Bayo, S-RubV (RVJ); bavogo, S-Elko; bavogo’ S—Ely, S-Hmlt, S-Sprv;. 
bahmii, S-Lemhi. A plant with a white flower, resembling wild parsnip. 
Eaten as greens. 

Dui, S-RubV (RVJ). S-DiaV; du:, S-Sly, S-Hmlt; duhu, S—SprV; tui, 
§-SnRv; du’u, S-GSmV, S-RsRi. A root resembling a small sweetpotato. Un- 
known S-Lemhi. Another plant, resembling Chenopodium, the seed of which 
was eaten, was called dui, S-RsRi; diti: i, S-GSmV, S-Eureka. Possibly neither 
of these is the plant called tui by Gosiute, a species of Urtica, nettle, Chamberlin, 
iene BOM ire 

Dagu, S-Ely; dagii, S-Elko, S—-Lemhi, tagii, S-Hmlt. Edible root. This 
could not be preserved, S—Lemhi. 

Duna, S-SprV, S-Elko; tuna, S-Hmlt. Edible root. 

Do’gohi, S-GSmV, a large edible root. 

Dubwi’, S-Ely, S-Hmlt; tiibuwi, S-Elko, S-RubV. Greens. It is not certain 
whether these localities used this word for a certain species or for greens 
generally. 

Ha: pi, S-Elko, ha: pi, S-Lemhi; hape, S-SuRv. An edible root up to 12 
inches long, procured by Idaho Shoshoni at Camas Prairie. Roots preserved. 

Hugi, S-Ely, S—-Lida, S-Hmlt, S-DiaV, S-SprV, S-RubV; hu: gi, S-GSmV; 
edible seed (?) ; unknown, S-Lemhi. See Agropyron, above. 

Huhwi, S-LtLk, unidentified seed of “bunch grass,’ which grows in moun- 
tains, ripens in July. 

Hukumbi, S-SprV, S-DiaV, unknown S-Ely, S-RubV;, S-Lemhi; edible berry 
(?). Huktimbi, S—-RsRi, seed; plant has “small white flowers in a bunch on 
the top.” 

Hunib, S—DiaV, ; hunib:, S-Elko, S-RsRi; hu: nib:, S-RubV, S—Lemhi; huniv’*, 
S-Ely; punib:, S-SprV; hunibui, NP-MC; a low-growing plant, with a long, 
edible root, growing in the hills. 

Hiiti, S-DiaV, S-Hmlt. Edible seed (?) ; unknown, S-RubV, S—Ely, S—Lemhi. 
Hii 4, S-RsRi, plant with a white flower and edible bulb. 

Kan", S-Lemhi, unidentified root. Gosiute, kana is Lewisia rediviva, bitter- 
root, Chamberlin, 1911: 82. 

Kanike, NP-MC. An edible root, possibly camas, Quamasia quamash. 

Komuta, S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-RubV; unknown, S—Lemhi. 

Koya, NP-FLk. Seed plant. 

Kutzu. NP-MC. Plant with red seeds, growing along the Humboldt River. 

Mahavit:, S-Hmlt, S-SprV, S-RubV; rare at S-Elko; absent, S-Ely, S—-DiaV. 
S-RsRi, described as like grass, with many small roots, each little larger than a 
pea. Possibly Brodiaca or Eleocharis. Roots eaten. 

Mutcki’, S-Ely, S-Hmlt; mutcuki, S-Elko, S-RubV. Any plant greens, eatem 
somewhat like lettuce. Gosiute called any greens mutcigip, Chamberlin, 1911: 
85. 
Nevingu’nu, S-DthV. Seed plant. 

Noep:, S—DiaV, S-RsRi, S-Ely, S-Hmlt, S-Elko, S-RubV, S-Lemhi. A root; 
dried and stored. 

Pasi, S-Lemhi. Edible nuts of a “spruce.” 

Pasigo, S-Lemhi. Root, possibly same as sigo. Gosiute called Osmorhize 
nuda, sweet cicely and possibly Glycosma occidentalis both pasigo or pasigwip- 
but used neither for food, Chamberlin, 1911: 89. 

Pa’wa, S-Lemhi. Hdible root, possibly of Rumex or Juncus. Pawa™*, NP- 
FLE, seed, possibly of Rumez. 
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Payai, NP-FLk. Seed plant. 

Payump, S-Lemhi. Edible root similar to yamp, Carum gairdneri, but grows 
along streams. 

Pit: sogo, S-Lemhi. A root dug at Camas Prairie. 

Soiga, S-Lemhi; sowik (?), S-NthFk, S-SnRv. Root. 

Takii, NP-MC. Root. 

Tonopuda, S-LtLk, a seed plant of considerable importance growing in the 
mountains. 

Tépoi, R-RsRi. Plant with yellow flower and edible root. 

To: tomb:, S-Ely, S-Hmlt. Unknown or differently named, S-Elko, S-RubV. 
A large shrub with a berry like a raspberry. 

Tsogodzidzina, S-Lemhi (tsogo, earth+dzidzina, any root). Like small pota- 
toes; not suitable for storage. 

Tsowiga, S-DiaV, S-Hmlt, S-RubV, S-Elko, S-Lemhi; tsuga, NP-MC. Root. 

Wada, S—Lemhi. Seed. Gosiute wada, however, is Suaeda depressa Watson, 
seablite, Chamberlin, 1911: 97. 

Wa: gova, S—Lemhi, a plant resembling cactus with yellow flowers, growing 
in mountains. Probably same as wo: gavi, Opuntia. Did not occur on Salmon 
River. Procured by S-Lemhi near Snake River. Root eaten. 

Wintinu, S-Lida. “Wild cabbage.” ‘Tall flower stalk with spike of yellow 
flowers. Greens eaten. 

Yutavo”’, S-Lemhi. Root procured at Camas Prairie. 

Yuvikui, S-Kawich. Seed eaten. May be same as yuvikua, S-Tonopah, which 
is Chylismia and was not eaten. 


In the Great Basin and Plateau subsistence problems were essen- 
tially uniform, though local fertility was somewhat variable. Seeds 
and roots were the most important foods. Seeds were gathered and 
prepared largely with twined baskets which were well adapted to the 
tasks and fairly similar among all groups. Some seeds were knocked 
into conical carrying baskets with basketry seed beaters, then win- 
nowed and perhaps parched in a basketry tray and ground on metates, 
or among Shoshoni and a few Paiute boiled in pots. The heads of 
other seeds were cut with a knife, the seeds threshed, then winnowed. 
Berries were picked into conical baskets and some dried and stored. 
Roots were dug with a simple digging stick, and some were dried 
and stored. Stored seeds and berries were always cached in pits in 
the earth, located as near as possible to the winter village. For long 
treks into arid regions, water was carried in basketry ollas. 

Whether this highly specialized basketry-gathering complex was 
widespread because it was ancient (much of it was possessed by Bas- 
ket Makers) or spread rapidly because of great utility cannot be 
known at present. But a great functional efficiency of the complex 
is evident. 

There are only three exceptions to the general pattern of wild- 
seed gathering. First, Owens Valley Northern Paiute sometimes irri- 
gated certain wild-seed patches. Irrigation was communal, but gath- 
ering was by individual families. Second, horticulture was prac- 
ticed by Southern Paiute and, in early post-Caucasian times, by 
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Death Valley, Lida, Spring Valley, and Ely Shoshoni. It was always 
a family affair. Third, certain groups in east central Nevada sowed 
broadcast certain wild seeds, especially Chenopodium and Mentzelia. 
It was usually a village activity, though women gathered for their 
own families. Localities practicing this were: S-SmCr, S-Rski, 
S-Mor, S-Hmlt, S-Ely, S-SprV, GS—-DpCr, S-Egan. Its southern 
limit is not known. It was lacking among S-RubV, GS-SkIV, and 
Shoshoni of the Humboldt River, Idaho and northern Utah. 


ANIMAL Foops 


Game was less important than plant foods in Shoshonean subsist- 
ence. The general aridity of the region restricted the numbers of 
all species of large game and the limited grasslands largely precluded 
species which occur in great herds. The infrequency of taking large 
game is attested by the great premium upon skins. Persons fully 
clad in shirts and leggings or dresses were rare. Because of the sec- 
ondary importance of game, the annual migration for foods was di- 
rected with reference to plant rather than animal species. Deer and 
mountain sheep, occurring alone or in small bands, were taken through 
the wiles and perseverance of single hunters or small groups of mem 
whenever they happened to be in a locality favorable for hunting. 
Only bison, limited to the northeast, and antelope, occurring through- 
out the area, were the objects of important hunts. Antelope, forming 
small herds, lent themselves to communal hunts, but such slaughter so 
reduced their number that years might be required to restore the herd. 
Bison never were numerous west of the Rocky Mountains and were 
evidently not hunted on a large scale until post-horse days when bands 
traveled east. 

Small game was of relatively great importance. Reptiles, rodents, 
fish, and insects all supplied foods. Rodents and other small mam- 
mals had several advantages over large game. They remained in 
restricted localities and did not require a long chase. Some species, 
forming large colonies, could be taken in considerable numbers, even 
warranting construction of ditches for flooding them from their 
burrows. All of them reproduced rapidly, so that destruction did 
not diminish their numbers for long periods. Many made large stores 
of seeds that could be robbed. On the other hand, most of them hiber- 
nated during the winter and so were not available when food shortage 
was most serious. 

The country is so generally devoid of water that fish were impor- 
tant only in the Salmon, Snake, Humboldt, Owens, and Bear Rivers 
and in Utah Lake and its tributaries and in some of the tributaries of 
Great Salt Lake. In Idaho the seasonal salmon runs had an impor- 
tant effect upon the entire subsistence routine. Elsewhere fish were 
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somewhat less important than in Idaho, but had the advantage of 
supplying some food throughout the winter and thus providing a 
motive for the location of winter villages near streams and rivers. 

Even insects were sometimes of great importance. In some years 
grasshoppers and “Mormon crickets” were extremely abundant and 
could be taken in quantities that would last for months. 

The several species of carnivorous animals were not greatly valued 
in Shoshonean economy. Wolves, coyotes, mountain lions, and wild- 
cats were taken with great difficulty and were rarely eaten. Their 
furs, excepting that of the wildcat, which was valued for quivers, 
had no important uses. 

Most of the observations on the following species are from Seton 
(1929) and Barnes (1927). For native names of most of these species, 
see Appendix B. 

Antilocapra americana Ord., pronghorn antelope. Occurrence: 
Throughout the area, except southern Nevada, in open country, i. e., 
valleys and hills, migration limited. Herds of perhaps 100, though a 
herd of 300 was reported in 1911 in Juab County, Utah. Living in 
the open and being the fleetest American mammal prevented effective 
chases on foot. But the herding tendency coupled with excessive 
curiosity made them easy to take by wiles, such as disguises, and to 
drive into corrals. Their poor jumping ability made moderately high 
corral fences adequate to impound them. Their tendency to run in 
a circle facilitated driving by horse relays in the north, where large 
drives were not undertaken. Weight, about 100 pounds. 

Communal antelope drives were among the few economic activities 
not restricted to family groups. As the animals are wary and fleet 
of foot, they were taken with considerable difficulty by lone hunters. 
Large groups of Indians on foot, however, could manage to drive 
them into a corral. Throughout most of the Shoshoni area these 
drives were managed by a shaman who had received special super- 
natural power in a vision to charm antelope. During one to several 
nights of singing and shamanizing prior to the drive this man was 
believed to capture the antelopes’ souls, rendering them docile and 
stupid. The next day a large number of men spread out over miles 
of country and slowly drove the animals toward the corral. A good 
account of the activity involved has been set down by Egan (pp. 238- 
241) for the Deep Creek Gosiute, but omits a description of the 
shamanism: 

“For a few days before I came the squaws and bucks were busy repairing 
and extending the flanking arms of the old corral, or trap pen, which was 
located near the north end of Antelope Valley and about 20 miles northwest of 


Deep Creek. It was pretty cold weather, but no snow on the ground. The 
Indians thought it a good time and expected a good catch. 
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“After they had all come in from their work a great deal of talking and 
planning was on and each knew just what part and place he or she was to take. 
By daylight all were ready for the start, and, in fact, a number of the young 
men had left early in the evening before to go to the extreme south end of the 
ground to be covered and about 20 miles from the pen. They were to spread apart 
across the valley, travel in open order back to the north, being careful that 
not one of the antelope jumped would run, except in a northerly direction... 

“An antelope, when started up, will always run directly for one of these 
[knolls], that lay opposite from where he gets his scare from, and they run 
from hill to hill. They see no one ahead of them but the party behind being 
constantly increased, and if they undertake to pass around the drivers a buck 
or squaw is sure to raise to his feet, and that sends them off to the center again. 

“Thus it goes till they come to the line between the outer ends of the arms, 
which, there, are about 4 miles apart, but gradually closing in as they get 
nearer the pen. The arms or leads are started at the extreme ends by simply 
prying or pulling up a large sagebrush and standing it roots up on the top of 
another brush, thus making a tall, black object visible for miles. The standing 
of these brush were at first some 10 to 20 feet apart, but were placed more 
and more near together the nearer towards the pen, and when the two lines 
came to about 100 yards apart, they were built so the butts of the brush were 
as close as the tops would allow them to be joined and by this time both wings 
had swung to the east side of the valley, where there were many ravines to 
cross and plenty of cedar and pine to use for fencing. 

“There were many turns to the lane thus formed, but [it] was getting nar- 
rower and stronger till finally, around a sharp turn through a large, thick 
buneh of cedars, the game were in the corral, which was about 200 feet in 
diameter and built strong enough and high enough to withstand a herd of 
buffalo. The pine and cedar trees had not been removed from the inside of the 
pen and not many from the runway, for a mile back... 

“The drivers ... were all on a fast run, yelling like a pack of coyotes. The 
drive came to an end with a rush and everyone working desperately closing up 
the entrance... 

Then began the killing of as many as were wanted that day, the killing was 
done with arrow and seldom missed piercing the heart. The catch was about 
25, mostly all bucks or does... There were five or six bucks killed that day... 
to give the squaws time to cut up in thin strips the flesh and dry it on a rack 
built over a small fire, thus curing it so it would keep for a long time if kept 
GLY. fai. 

“Three or four young men [had been left] to guard the place.” By the next 
morning the antelope had run themselves down and were huddled in the center 
of the enclosure... The Indians picked out five or six of the largest, which 
were killed... 

“The Indians told me that the last drive, before this one at this place, was 
nearly 12 years ago and the old men never expected to see another at this 
place, for it would take many years for the animals to increase in sufficient 
numbers to make it pay to drive. These drives are mostly in the desert valleys, 
where the poor horseless natives live.” 


Other antelope drives mentioned throughout this paper are similar 
to this, though less trouble was taken in many localities in corral con- 
struction. It was frequently believed that the shaman’s charm would 
prevent their escape even though the corral were not a continuous 
fence. 
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Another method of hunting antelopes was used by Indians possess- 
ing horses. It was a true surround. Egan has also described this 
kind (pp. 240-241) : 


Near the locality of the hunt previously described, he saw “10 [men] on 
horses and 5 or 6 foot men. When they arrived at the edge of the hunting 
ground, they divided into parties, one going to the right and the other to the 
left and occasionally leaving a man, and so spacing them apart that when the 
two ends of the line swung around they formed a very large circle. 

“We could see where the antelope were running and the plan was to keep them 
in the circle and on the run all the time and not allow them to rest. When any 
of them attempted to pass out they were headed off and turned back or around 
the circle. We could not see an antelope half way across the circle, but could 
see the dust they raised and the direction they were traveling. 

“When, after they had been kept running back and forth till they were very 
tired, a man would chase one on a fast run and as he neared another man 
would stop to rest his horse and watch for another run. The second man could 
run his horse alongside the antelope easily, which I did... [and] shot him at 
a distance of about 8 or 10 feet. There were only three killed and Jack was 
in high glee.” 

A lone hunter usually stalked antelope when wearing an antelope 
head and skin disguise. 

Odocoileus hemionus (Rafinesque), mule or blacktail deer. This is 
the most important species of deer throughout the area, although O. 
wirginianus (Rafinesque), the Virginia or whitetail deer, occurs in 
the northern and eastern portions. Weight, 200 pounds or more. 
Occurrence: “lower hills or broken ground that is partly wooded” 
(Seton, 1929, vol. 3, pp. 325-865), ordinarily avoiding open country, 
dense woods, and high mountains. Occurring thus in the lower alti- 
tudes of mountains and limited to small bands, deer were taken by 
lone hunters or small groups of men. As the country is less heavily 
covered with brush than the west coast, snares and ambushes on deer 
trails were of minor importance. Most hunting was by individual 
men who stalked and pursued the animals, shooting them with poi- 
soned arrows. 

Cooperative hunting was much less important for deer than for 
antelope and rarely warranted special trips for that purpose. Such 
hunting was most feasible in the fall when deer descended from the 
mountains by fairly well marked trails into a warmer region or in 
the spring when they returned to the mountains. At such times 
people in the northern part of the area sometimes constructed V- 
wings between which was a hurdle with a pit beyond. The deer’s 
propensity to jump carried him over the hurdle into the concealed 
pit. In a few localities a shaman charmed deer for these drives. At 
other times small groups of men who happened to be in the same 
locality attempted to surround deer in the mountains or, if they could 
find a deer trail, to drive the animals along it past concealed hunters. 
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Ovis canadensis Shaw, mountain sheep. Weight, up to 300 pounds. 
Occurrence: throughout the area, formerly in “grassy foothills and 
bluffs not far from the crags,” but in more recent times in less acces- 
sible, high mountains. Though formerly fairly abundant, sheep were 
taken with great difficulty. Pursued by hunters, often using dogs, 
they fied to precipices if possible, where the hazard of climbing was 
often prohibitive. In December, however, when rams were dueling 
during the mating period, concealed hunters attracted them by 
thumping logs. 

Oreamnos americanus (Blainville), mountain goat. This occurred 
only in the Bitterroot Mountains and was of minor importance. 

Bison bison (Linnaeus), bison or buffalo. The comparative value 
of this species is indicated by its weight, about 1,800 pounds, which 
is 18 times that of the antelope, 9 times that of the deer, and 6 times 
that of the moun- 
tain sheep. In ad- 
dition, its large 
and heavy hide 
served many pur- 
poses, including. 
house covers, and 
was a primary ob- 
ject of trade with 
both Indians and 
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Great Salt Lake contain extraordinarily abundant bison remains asso- 
ciated with a pre-Caucasian culture (Steward, 1937 b). Shoshoni 
informants said that several generations ago bison were known in 
northwestern Utah, along the Humboldt River in Nevada, and in the 
region of Steptoe Valley, eastern Nevada. 

Most of this territory west of the Rocky Mountains, however, lacks 
grasslands and is not the optimum bison environment. A narrowing 
of the bison’s range appears to have begun in pre-Caucasian times. 
By 1832 it was extinct in northern Utah and by 1840 in Idaho. The 
final extinction was probably brought about by more efficient hunting 
made possible by the horse and the arrival of great numbers of trap- 
pers. 

Cervus canadensis Erxleben, elk or wapiti. This occurred only in 
Idaho and extreme northeastern Utah. It seems to have played only 
a minor role in Shoshonean subsistence. 

Lepus californicus Gray, blacktail jack rabbit. Weight, 514 
pounds. This species was very important throughout its range, which 
included the entire area except parts of Idaho and northeastern 
Utah. The whitetail jack rabbit, Z. townsendii Bachman, had a more 
restricted range within the area. The jack rabbit now occurs in enor- 
mous herds, having increased both in numbers and range in recent 
years. Natively, however, it seems to have been sufficiently numer- 
ous to have been of major importance. It not only afforded consider- 
able meat when taken in communal hunts, but provided skins which 
were utilized for the all-important Shoshonean garment, the rabbit- 
skin blanket or robe. 

Its habitat was open, sage-covered valleys. Its speed and ability 
to hide made it difficult to hunt with the bow and arrow, but the 
large and rapidly multiplying herds rewarded communal hunts. 
Drives were held throughout most of the area and were the most im- 
portant communal activity. The usual plan was to place a number - 
of long, low nets end to end in a vast semicircle many hundred yards 
in diameter. A large crowd, often including women and children, 
then beat the brush, driving the animals into the nets where they 
were dispatched. Egan’s account of a Gosiute drive (1917, pp. 235- 
237) is exceptionally good: 

In the vicinity of Deep Creek, the chief took Egan to the site of the drive, 
3 or 4 miles from the village. They used “grass native cord nets about 2% feet 
high and 2 inches and even smaller mesh. A sharp pointed stick a few inches 
longer than the width of the net was fastened across 6 or 8 feet apart, to act 
as fence posts, when the sharp end was pressed into the earth. One buck 
could easily carry a roll of 150 to 200 yards of the small twisted grass twine 
nets. Each large family usually have such a roll and at times, when living 
apart from other families, can use them either as traps or to drive; but then, 
these are only small catches. 
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“The drive I witnessed was when there was six or eight of these nets together. 
When they had decided just where to run the nets, two of the Indians put 
the end sticks of their nets together and commenced to unroll their nets, going 
in opposite directions, sticking each cross stick firmly in the ground as they 
unrolled, making a rabbit-proof fence. When the first two had placed their 
nets, two more of the Indians commenced where they ended and continued the 
line in the desired direction. 

“T noticed that when they were through stringing their nets in a kind of 
semicircle form there was part of a roll of nets not unrolled at each end. 
These ends, when they were ready to drive, were strung out, but not in a 
circle, but flaring straight out from the opening, making a long’ -shaped 
mouth to the field. When the Indians swung across this mouth they began 
coming in slowly. But every rabbit that was started went into the pen and 


kept running back and forth to find a place to get through... When the 
men had reached the opening of the circle the two ends of the net was brought 
in and strung across the opening, this making a complete enclosure . . . Allthe 


Indians were inside with sticks, or bows and arrows, picking up the game .. . 

“Tt took the Indians half a day to get as many as they wanted.” 

Although rabbit surrounds with fire were not often used because 
desert shrubs are usually too widely spaced for a fire to spread, 
Egan also observed this method: 

Hunters with torches spread out in a circle about a mile in diameter. 
“Working all around the circle and towards the center was a continuous ring 
of fire and smoke, which was gradually closing in, and the rabbits were being 
crowded together thicker and thicker. Each Indian, squaw, and papoose had 
a stick about four feet long, the only weapon they carried... [They made] 
as much noise as possible. The rabbits got so dazed by the fire, smoke, and 
tumult that they simply could not run... I saw dozens of them stop within 
reach of the sticks, and many of them were picked up that had not been hit. 
When a rabbit was seen to pass out of the human ring, someone would follow 
him in the smoke and put his body in one of the piles of rabbits they had made 
as they proceeded towards the center... When the drive was over, the 
field was a black, fire-swept, but still smoking, patch of ground... 

“The Indians do not like to use fire for a drive, as it takes years for the brush 
to grow up again.” ; 

Lepus americanus Erxleben, snowshoe rabbit. This species prob- 
ably occurs throughout the area in high altitudes, but it was com- 
paratively scarce and inaccessible. 

Sylvilagus floridanus (Allen), cottontail rabbit; two varieties, 
nuttalli in the north and audubonii in the south (Seton, 1929, vol. 4, 
pp. 781-815). Weight, 2 to 214 pounds. Cottontails are smaller and 
more limited in numbers than jack rabbits. Occurring in brushy 
country, especially in the hills, however, they could more readily be 
taken with snares and with the bow and arrow. Consequently, 
though never the object of drives, they frequently served to supple- 
ment the food supply of families at their winter villages or when 
traveling in the foothills. 

Marmota flaviventris (Audubon and Bachman), rock-chuck or 
yellow marmot. This species occurs only in a portion of the area, 
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where, however, it was important. Weighing 10 to 15 pounds, its 
flesh was valued for food and its fur for robes. Living in burrows. 
or rock crannies, it was easily killed, the favorite time being in the 
fall when it became fat previous to hibernating. 

Taxidea taxus (Schreber), badger. This powerful burrowing ani- 
mal occurs throughout the area. It was used for food only during: 
times of scarcity but its tough hide was valued for moccasins. 

Several kinds of small burrowing rodents occur in considerable 
colonies in valley flats, especially in comparatively fertile localities 
where they could feed on roots. Considerable effort was made to 
take these as other animal foods were often not to be had. They 
were either dug with a digging stick, pulled from their burrows by 
means of a rodent skewer, smoked out, flooded out, or killed with 
deadfall traps. If encountered away from their burrows, they could 
be run down and killed with sticks and stones. Usually weighing 
but a fraction of a pound, however, large numbers had to be taken. 

Among these rodents were various species of the family Geomyidae, 
pocket gophers, the genus C%tellus, ground squirrels, and Cynomys, 
prairie dogs, in the eastern part of the area. 

Other rodents, living among the rocks in the hills and mountains, 
though taken when possible, were too small to have contributed 
greatly to the food supply. Among these were chipmunks (Callo- 
spermophilus and K'utamias) and packrats (Neotoma cinerea (Ord)). 
Those living in the water, the beaver, Castor canadensis Kuhl, and 
the muskrat, Ondatra zibethica (Linnaeus), were too restricted in 
occurrence and number to have had great importance. 

Reptiles were eaten when they were large enough to warrant the 
trouble of catching and preparing them. The chuckwalla, Sawroma- 
lus obesus (Baird), weighing several pounds, was eagerly sought 
throughout its range in the southern part of the area. Other lizards 
and horned toads were too small. Most snakes, with the occasional 
exception of the rattlesnake, were also eaten. 

The role of fish in native economy varied with the locality and 
the species. Owens River, the Humboldt River, and the rivers of the 
Bonneville Basin had several species in some abundance. The Snake 
and Salmon Rivers were not only favored with large runs of salmon 
but had many other species. 

Owens River had two important native species. Catostomus 
arenarius Snyder, sand-bar sucker, was up to 7 inches long and oc- 
curred in schools (Snyder, 1919). This was probably what the 
Paiute called huwa, Adapii#, or atava. Siphateles obesus (Girard),. 
lake chub, was up to 5 inches long (Snyder, 1919). This may have 
been the Paiute potcigi or puitcigi. In addition, there were two 
minnows, Agosia robusta Rutter, black minnow, and Cyprinodon. 
macularius Baird and Girard, spotted pursy minnow, both of which 
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were probably called tsoni’ta. Fish were taken by means of divert- 
ing streams and stranding, stupefying, shooting, spears, hooks, 
baskets, and nets (Steward, 1933, pp. 251-252). 

Humboldt River—Of many species occurring throughout the 
Lahontan Basin of western Nevada, eight were found in the Hum- 
boldt River and in some of its tributaries. These were (Snyder, 1917, 
pp. 42-83): Catostomus tahoensis Gill and Jordan, red sucker, up to 
24 inches long; Catostomus arenarius Snyder, sand-bar sucker, up to 
20 inches long; Pantosteus lahontan Rutter, Lahontan sucker, up to 
6 inches long, which migrated up the river in July; Siphateles obesus 
(Girard), lake chub, up to 14 inches long and very abundant; 
Richardsonius egregius (Girard), red-striped shiner, up to 514 inches 
long; Agosia robusta Rutter, black minnow; Cottus beldingi Eigen- 
mann, desert rifflefish; and Salmo henshawi Gill and Jordan, tahoe 
trout. The suckers and chubs were important in native economy, but 
it was probably the tahoe trout which was called agai and was pre- 
ferred. In addition to devices used in Owens Valley, Humboldt 
River Shoshoni employed such northern fishing methods as harpoons 
and complicated dams and weirs. 

Although Humboldt River fish were very important because they 
could be taken in winter, they were, like game and vegetable foods, 
affected in some measure by dry years. Burche (1864, p. 148) wrote 
of the Nevada Indians: 


Fish, which, with them, is a large item in the sustainment of life, and which 
they caught in copious quantities in the lakes and rivers of the country, will 
also almost entirely fail them this season, owing to the extremely low stage 
of water in all rivers and lakes, caused by the unusually small amount of 
snow that fell the past winter. The watercourses and lakes being thus re- 
duced in volume, and the alkali properties greatly predominating in the water, 
great quantities of the fish have died and drifted on the margin of the streams, 
thereby almost entirely cutting off this, one of their chief articles of supply... 

In recent years irrigation has almost dried up the Humboldt River. 

Several important species of fish occurred in Utah and Bear Lakes 
and in the streams tributary to these lakes and to Great Salt Lake 
and Sevier Lake—the Bonneville Basin. Great Salt Lake and Sevier 
Lake were too salty for fish. The species were: Salmo utah Suckley, 
Utah Lake trout, weighing about 114 pounds, in Utah Lake and 
Bear Lake and Bear River; an important species, perhaps the Sho- 
shoni tsapankwi (good fish). Pantosteus platyrhynchus (Cope), 
mountain sucker, in Utah Lake, in rivers flowing into Utah Lake, and 
in the Sevier River. Catostomus fecundus Cope and Yarrow, Utah 
Lake sucker, in Bear River, rivers of Utah Lake, Sevier River, and 
Snake River; perhaps the Shoshoni auwok. Siboma atraria Girard, 
Utah Lake chub, in the streams of the Bonneville Basin. Leucichthys 
gemmifer Snyder, whitefish or “peaknose” in Bear Lake and Bear 
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River. Phosopium williamsoni (Girard), a whitefish in the streams 
flowing into Salt Lake, Utah Lake, and Sevier Lake. Prosopiwm 
spilonotus (Snyder), Bonneville whitefish, and Prosopium abyssicola 
(Snyder), Bear Lake whitefish, in Bear Lake. The former occurs 
6 to 8 inches long, the latter 12 to 14 inches long. Cottus semiscaber 
(Cope), Rocky Mountain bullhead, in Bear, Utah, Fish, and 
Panguitch Lakes and their streams. Rhinichihys dulcis (Girard), 
dace, in streams of Great Salt Lake and Snake River. Richardsonius 
hydrophlox (Cope), silverside minnow, and Richardsonius copes 
(Jordan and Gilbert), leather-side minnow, in streams of Utah and 
Great Salt Lakes. Apocope carringtonii (Cope), a very small fish 
occurring in the streams of Great Salt Lake and in widely scattered 
springs of the Bonneville deserts. Apocope abode (Jordan and Ever- 
mann), Sevier system only. (These identifications are from Tanner, 
1936.) 

It is unfortunate that more information is not available concern- 
ing the native names of these species and methods of taking each. 
It is known only that in the Bear River they were an important and 
constant supplement to other foods and that Utah Lake was the 
center of fishing operations of Ute from neighboring territories. 
In lesser degree they were taken in all streams and even the tiny 
species of Apocope in desert springs were sought when other foods 
failed. ‘ 

Fish were more important in the Snake and Salmon Rivers than 
in other parts of the area. Salmon were taken in such quantities 
as to warrant preserving and storing. But salmon and several other 
species were blocked by the falls of the Snake River in southwestern 
Idaho. Evermann (1896, p. 257) states that Shoshone Falls, height 
210 feet, is the absolute upstream limit of salmon, while Auger Falls 
and Upper and Lower Salmon Falls, below Shoshone Falls, seriously 
impeded their migration. Some species entered the Payette River 
but did not pass far beyond in the Snake River. (See map, fig. 4.) 

Idaho Shoshoni distinguished several runs of fish, all of which 
were called agai, salmon. Some of these, however, were not true 
salmon, for only the Chinook salmon reaches this region in im- 
portant quantities. 

The first run, tahma agai (spring salmon), coming in March or 
April, was probably Salmo gairdneri Richardson, the steelhead trout 
or salmon trout (Evermann, 1896, p. 282-284; 1897, p. 199), weigh- 
ing about 15 pounds. Locke (1929, p. 186) says these reach “Idaho 
waters from the sea from December to early spring, spawning in the 
headwaters from late winter to spring.” 

Oncorhynchus tschawytscha (Walbaum), the Chinook salmon, was 
probably the taza agai (summer salmon) of the Snake River and 
the agai of the Lemhi and Salmon Rivers. Locke (1929, pp. 181- 
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182) states that it ascends from the ocean to spawn in the headwaters 
in July, August, and September. Losing weight in their ascent, 
in Idaho they weigh from 8 to 20 pounds and rarely reach 50 
pounds. Spawning activities leave them emaciated and covered 
with sores. By September most of them are dead or gone. In the 
small streams these are probably the wo:vi (board or log) agai. 
In the upper Salmon River these seldom passed Alturas Creek 
(Evermann, 1897, pp. 180-186). Locally these are called “dog sal- 
mon.” The true dog salmon is Oncorhynchus keta, a species not 
ascending these rivers. 

Probably a few Oncorhynchus nerka, sockeye or red salmon or red- 
fish, probably the Lemhi a ga agai (anga, red), reached Payette 
and Redfish Lakes (Evermann, 1897, pp. 187-198; Locke, 1929, pp. 
182-183). 

Entosphenus tridentatus (Gairdner), 3-tooth lamprey, occurred 
in the Salmon River and _in the Snake River, probably only below 
the falls. It was called pado oa (pa, water+toga, snake). 

Acipenser transmontanus (Gairdner), Columbia River sturgeon, 
could be taken below the falls of the Snake River in the spring when 
the water was muddy. These reached 8 to 9 feet in length (Ever- 
mann, 1897, pp. 171-172). 

The cut-throat or black-spotted trout, Salmo mykiss (Walbaum), 
and perhaps other species, is the main native trout throughout these 
rivers. It is probably the Shoshoni tsi: pank”! (Evermann, 1897, 
pp. 198-199; Locke, 1929, p. 187). 

Coregonus williamsoni Girard, Rocky Mountain whitefish or 
“mountain herring,” is probably the Shoshoni mu:dziwihi’ (muvi, 
nose+dziwihii’, pointed), occurring throughout the rivers and 
streams. 

Other native species were Pantosteus jordani Evermann, black 
sucker or blue sucker, occurring throughout the Snake River; Cato- 
stomus macrocheilus Girard, Columbia River or yellow sucker; 
Acrocheilus alutaceus Agassiz and Pickering, chisel-mouth, square- 
mouth, or hard-mouth, occurring throughout the Snake River; 
Mylocheilus caurinus Richardson, Columbia chub, occurring in large 
schools in the Snake River; Ptychocheilus oregonensis Richardson, 
squawfish, occurring below the falls of the Snake River (Evermann, 
1897, pp. 171-175). Several small species were Leuciscus balteatus 
(Richardson), shiner, below Shoshone Falls, and LZ. hydrophlox 
above the falls. Rhinichthys cataractae dulcis (Girard) occurred 
throughout the Snake River. A species, Uranidea bendirei (Bean), 
was limited to Goose Creek and Cottus leiopomus Gilbert and Ever- 
mann, blob, to Little Wood River. The native names of none of 
these species is known. 
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Methods of taking the more important fishes are described below 
in appropriate sections, 


Tue Economic Patrern 


The Western Shoshoni economic system was organized on simple 
lines. The basic division of labor was sexual, so that each family 
was, in all but a few activities, a self-sufficient economic unit. As 
‘this pattern varied but little throughout the entire area a few illus- 
trations will suffice. Fish Lake Valley North Paiute women did 
virtually all seed gathering, though men helped somewhat in col- 
lecting pine nuts. They prepared foods, did all the cooking and 
housekeeping, and manufactured pottery, basketry, and most cloth- 
ing. Men did all large-game hunting, manufactured chipped flint 
implements, digging sticks and rabbit-skin blankets, built houses, 
and assisted women in such tasks as hunting rodents, carrying wood 
and water, transporting seeds, and even gathering some materials 
for making pots, baskets, and metates. In Owens Valley the divi- 
‘sion of labor was essentially the same. But men also had the task 
of irrigating, while women helped make rabbit-skin blankets. Both 
sexes fished. California and Nevada Shoshoni differed from the 
Paiute only in that Shoshoni men helped prepare skins and did some. 
sewing, especially of moccasins. 

This sexual division of labor covered all essential pursuits. There 
was no important specialization. For all but a small portion of the 
year each family was self-sufficient economically and manufactured 
its own implements. Each sex made implements used by it. Both 
‘sexes usually made things used by both—houses, rabbit-skin blankets, 
and clothing. In a few instances certain men may have been skilled 
flint chippers and bow makers or women skilled potters who traded 
their wares, but such specialization was not sufficient for self-support. 
Trade, as a vital factor of any economy, requires that some members 
of the society be able to acquire such a surplus of essential goods 
that they can support other individuals who devote a large propor- 
tion of their time if not all their time to certain activities which, 
alone, would not support them. In this area, surpluses of any kind 
were infrequent and fortuitous. Commerce of any note was carried 
on only in the western and northern peripheries. 

In Owens Valley and vicinity, where foods were sufficiently 
abundant to support an unusually dense population and stable enough 
to leave some margin against starvation, people seem occasionally 
to have had sufficient surplus of time or goods to indulge in a little 
commerce. Owens Valley trade has been previously described. It 
involved direct barter and exchange for bead money. It was prin- 
‘cipally trans-Sierran, with Western Mono. 
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Some trade by Death Valley people is indicated, but Shoshoni in 
Nevada practiced little or none. Probably some salt, procured near 
Surveyor’s Well, was traded, though BD denied that when he was. 
young his family even went as far as Owens Lake. The Death Valley 
measure of bead money was around the hand as in Owens Valley. 
At Sigai, BD said, they sold 6 measures for 50 cents; at Lida, 12 for 
50 cents, which suggests that beads introduced by the white man 
may have inflated the currency. He vaguely estimated the following 
prices: 5 gallons of pine nuts, 10 strings; a sinew-backed bow, about 
24 strings; moccasins, 10 to 40 strings; a wife, 100 strings. At the 
annual mourning ceremony 200 strings might be burned along with 
other goods for someone who died during the past year. Money was 
also used here, at Beatty, and by neighboring groups to pay “exhibi- 
tion dancers.” Its main use, however, was probably as ornaments. 

TSt described some trade between Beatty Shoshoni and Owens 
Valley Paiute. Traveling a trail via Death Valley and Saline Valley, 
Beatty men carried rabbit-skin blankets to exchange for buckskins 
which were almost impossible to procure locally. No doubt Beatty 
trade also involved some bead money, for strings of glass beads seem 
to have reached this district in pre-Caucasian times, from Indians to 
the south. Beads were red, white, and blue. Four strings, each the 
length of the circumference of the hand, were worth 25 cents. Small 
shell beads were somewhat more valuable. 

Lida had some shell- and glass-bead money. To the north, money 
had not been introduced east of Reese River or Great Smoky Valley, 
where there was probably a little shell-bead money. In the latter 
valley, ropes of twisted rabbit skins were standards of value, being 
sold in lengths of twice around the hand. Twenty such lengths were 
worth $5 and were used to purchase buckskins, ete. 

Snake River traded deer hides or roots. Thus three hides pur- 
chased a horse from Nez Perce. About one-half bushel of yams or 
camass purchased a colt. 

Ritual was everywhere exceedingly limited and practically none 
attached to economic activities. There were no group ceremonials,. 
except as the round dance was thought incidentally to bring rain, 
crop fertility, or general well-being. The main ritual was at birth,. 
girl’s puberty (boys had no puberty rites), and death. These were 
entirely individual affairs involving only the family, except where the 
annual mourning ceremony was introduced to the Death Valley and 
Owens Valley regions and the Sun Dance to the Northern Shoshoni. 
The rites were most like those of California, except that many ele- 
ments were extremely variable. 

Dances were performed only at festivals which were held annually 
or at most two or three times a year when a large crowd foregathered 
for a brief period. These were arranged when and where food sup- 
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plies were sufficient to support an abnormally large number of per- 
sons for a week or so. The purpose was dancing (natively, the round 
dance was probably the only one known in most of the area; certain 
others spread rapidly within the historic period), gambling, and 
visiting. These were also occasions for philandering, courting, and 
for many persons to acquire spouses. 

It is important to an understanding of the entire Shoshonean cul- 
ture that it was stamped with a remarkable practicality. So far as 
its basic orientation is definable, it was “gastric.” Starvation was so 
common that all activities had to be organized toward the food quest, 
which was carried on mostly by independent families. Whether 
other fundamental drives could have been implanted is not known. 
They had not been except among the eastern groups, Shoshoni and 
Ute, who attached some importance to warfare. Others carried on 
activities which were largely devoid of ritual, and of prestige value. 

In certain practices the Northern Shoshoni departed radically from 
their western kin. There is some evidence that at one time they were 
much like the Western Shoshoni, but the horse wrought fundamental 
changes in certain, though not all, activities. Lconomically, they 
were not primarily seed gatherers, but hunters, and when the bison 
became extinct in Idaho they ranged on horseback across the Rocky 
Mountains to hunt in the Plains. The basketry complex had largely 
given place to skin articles, made on Plains and northern lines—par- 
fleches, skin bags, and the like. Through contact with the Plains 
they had adopted other traits made possible by the horse—the skin 
tipi, travois, horse packing, warfare with shields, lances, honors, and 
some ritual dances, including the Sun Dance. In other respects, 
however, they resembled their western neighbors except in those traits 
that were variable among all Shoshoneans—games, dances, and 
details of crisis rites. 


POPULATION DENSITY 


Population estimates are derived from three sources of informa- 
tion: Informants’ censuses, informants’ estimates (which are usually 
guesses of varying worth), and estimates of early writers, includ- 
ing several rough censuses by the Indian Office. The first is prob- 
ably most accurate, but is fer about 1870 to 1880, a time when the 
population had been reduced by war and disease and, in some areas, 
seriously dislocated from its former habitat. Any revision of the 
estimates derived from this source should be upward. The second 
is less reliable and sometimes clearly tends to gross exaggeration. 
The estimates given by early writers are, as the tabulation below 
shows, extremely variable. Many are mere guesses and, in most 
instances, the group estimated is neither properly identified nor 
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adequately bounded. The Gosiute estimates, for example, appear 
often to include Shoshoni of Steptoe Valley, Egan Canyon, and 
other localities in addition to the people herein called Gosiute. 
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FicurE 6.—Map of population density. Numerals indicate number of square miles per 
person for the period of about 1870-1880 within areas bounded by light lines. Heavy 


dotted lines are linguistic boundaries, 

Figure 6 and the following tabulation summarize population esti- 
mates. Because territories exploited by different groups interlock, 
boundaries were chosen somewhat arbitrarily in each case to include 
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the territory most often traversed by a group of villages and to. 
exclude that habitually traversed by the next group. This permits — 
a reasonably accurate statement of the relative density of the dif- 
ferent localities in the western portion of the area. In the east this 
difficulty is more serious because territories overlapped to a much 
greater degree and bands even traveled on horseback into country 
utilized by other tribes. Several hundred square miles of territory 
is involved and it is extremely difficult arbitrarily to allot certain 
portions of it to the different groups in order to determine popula- 
tion density. An additional difficulty in this region is that population 
figures are generally from early writers who rarely gave precise 
statements of what peoples were included in their estimates. 

The average density for the entire area was probably near 
Kroeber’s estimate of one person to 15.6 square miles (1934, p. 3). 
There was, however, a striking local variation which correlated with 
the fertility of the natural environment. Extremely arid regions 
with large deserts had the lowest density, for example, Gosiute 
territory which was one person to 30 or 40 square miles. Where 
high elevation produced increased rainfall or the presence of large 
mountains made rivers possible, the population was much denser, 
for example, Owens Valley with one person to 2.1 square miles, the 
Humboldt River with one to 3.8 to 5.2 square miles, and the Wasatch 
piedmont with one to 4 to 6 square miles. 

It is significant that the density in the area of mounted bands. 
of Bannock and Shoshoni in Idaho and Utah was not exceptionally 
great—one person to 13 square miles in Utah, one to 34 square miles 
in eastern Idaho. These bands, as pointed out below, were made 
possible, not by great density, but by mobility provided by the horse. 
The impression of a large population is created merely because 
large numbers of Indians were seen together in early times. 

In figure 6 the areas which are bounded and in the following 
tabulation the areas given in square miles are not always bands, 
districts, or subsistence areas. They are merely regions which were 
convenient for making estimates. 


SUMMARY OF POPULATION ESTIMATES 


- Area, Banare Ap- 
Location Popule squar ae ae Reference 
mules | person | date 
PAlWor Nevada: _--2senen-==—- a= 7,000 | 110, 700 15.8 | 1861 | Rept. Com. Ind. Affairs, 1861. 
DOS) 6.2384 Lhe ea ae 8,500 | 110,700 13 1865 | Rept. Com. Ind. Affairs, 1865. 
OwensiValley os €22 == see 1, 000 25125 2.1 1860 | Below, pp. 50-57. 
Deep Springs Valley_.._.------- 23 250 10.7 1870 Informant census. 
Mishakervalleyes2 oes 2 Sees 100 990 9.9 | 1870 Do. 
SalineiValley to. oe eee 65 1, 080 16.6 | 1870 | Informant estimate. 
MeERbHRVANEY.--~ coc ese eee aac es 42 1, 260 30 1870 | Informant census. 


BGA op ese ee ees cee eS 29 1, 300 44 1875 Do. 
Belted Mountains-___....-_.-.-- 42 1, 300 31 1875 Do. 
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SUMMARY OF POPULATION ESTIMATES—Continued 


: Popula- 
Location tion 
Las Vegas and vicinity__-------- 332 
Reese pe Walleyst 25 222225. 530 
32 2ch ER ee ee 250 
Do pre st PS ok 1, 000 
Kawich Mountains_.-_---------- 90-120 
Little Smoky Valley_--_.-------- 96 
ID ce Se ees 86 
Hraroad Valley. ....-..--.-..-- 250 
Antelope Valley_--.-----------.-- 78 
Spring and Snake Valleys_--_---- 378 
US er 800 
(Oa eee 1, 000 
1th ee 800 
IO. =e ee 256 
1D 200-300 
Loh ee ee 400 
inmonal Valley__.22.-..-----.=- 400 
Levpleh's MA 02) ee 420 
Huntington Valley-------.------ 246 
sere! valleys east of Ruby Val- 180 
ey. 
Humboldt River: 
Palisade, Carlin, and Elko-- 228 
TANG eS eee 100? 
Halleck to Wells_..._..------ 264 
ce. ae to Iron 500 
36, 000 
125 
400 
300 
850 
100 
355 
200 
283 
300 
200 
“Boise’’ average__..------- 245 
Grouse Creek_--..----___-----__- +200 
Lemhi and central Idaho-------- 1, 200 
Fort Hall: 
MNGSHOME rs nce sa naa— anes aoe 1, 500 
meaock Jo.) eae 650 
Bumock (000). 2 ae 
annock (2,000)...-..--..--- 
Shoshoni (3.000) ------------- \ 5, 000 
Peapock Beene ckbbacaslesc 400-500 
Bee aac eae eee asx 500 
Bence (400-500) -22 5-22. - } 1, 500- 
Shoshoni (1,100) 1, 600 
ist) 73 Se 400 
Pe scene G00) 2 oo 
annoce 
SHoshoni (1/500). —.=--2---..- \ 2, 600 
ERATE Ree 52 See sas we | 800 
1D) St ee eee 600 
1D Se ee eee cee 800 
Fort Hall average_-____ 1, 200 
Bands east of Great Salt Lake__- 1, 000 
Utah WABROWU TOs 2s ceases 300-800 
Beyiem ake Ute... 9-22 2252.2 700-1, 500 
LEE ONC) ee a ee ees 144-500 
WC Of (Gi re 500-3, 000 


Area, 
square 
miles 


150, 000 


4, 800? 


4, 800? 
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SOCIOPOLITICAL GROUPS OF DIFFERENT AREAS 
WESTERN LocALizED NorTHERN Patute Banps: Owrns VALLEY 


The Northern Paiute of Owens Valley were subdivided into true 
composite land-owning bands. Those in the northern part of the 
valley have been previously described (Steward, 1933). In the 
southern part, bands were essentially the same, though many were 
smaller. 

Although the general ecology of this area resembles that of the 
Shoshoni area, certain local environmental peculiarities affected 
the subsistence activities of the inhabitants. The valley is a deep 
trough, more than 100 miles long and not over 20 miles wide. Its 
floor lies at about 4,000 feet. On the west it is sharply bounded 
by the lofty Sierra Nevada range (pl. 1, a) and on the east by the 
Inyo and White Mountains. The crest of the former is nowhere 
under 10,000 feet altitude, with many peaks surpassing 14,000 feet. 
Heavy rain and snowfall in these summits is preserved in lakes, 
springs, snow fields, and even glaciers, from which streams flow 
out into the otherwise arid valley at intervals of 2 to 15 miles and 
finally seep out into swamps in the lowlands where they are drained 
off by Owens River. Deer and mountain sheep could be had in 
the high mountains; various seeds in the foothills; seeds, roots, 
antelope, and rabbits in the valley. The arid Inyo and White 
Mountains on the east give rise to no streams, but support exten- 
Sive pine-nut groves and formerly had many mountain sheep and 
deer. 

This extraordinarily varied environment afforded all essential food 
resources within 20 miles of the villages, which were situated on the 
various streams. Although people sometimes remained away from 
home several days, it was usually possible to return within a day 
or two. By way of contrast, the Shoshoni area, which was less fer- 
tile, often required travel of many days from the winter villages. 

The band territories of Owens Valley were related primarily to 
the streams emanating from the Sierra Nevada. Where streams are 
clustered, as in the northern part of the valley, groups of neighbor- 
ing villages comprised single bands, e. g., those at Bishop (Pitana- 
patii), Hot Springs (Utiviitiiwitii), Big Pine (Tovowohamatii) and 
Fish Springs (Panatii). South of the last, streams are more widely 
spaced, some having only a single independent village. 

Each village or cluster of villages was a band whose unity and 
independence was expressed in the habitual cooperation of all mem- 
bers in its own communal antelope, rabbit, and deer drives, in local 
festivals and mourning ceremonies, in the ownership of more or less 
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exactly defined seed territories (and from Big Pine to Bishop, at 
least, of hunting territories), including irrigated areas, and in the 
possession of a chief, a common name, and a community sweat house. 
Occasional cooperation of several independent villages or bands in 
hunts, dances, or mourning ceremonies united these independent 
groups only temporarily. 

The functional basis of band organization, then, was the habitual 
cooperation of its members in joint enterprises and its objective 
expression was the common name, chieftainship, and ownership of 
territory. 

Villages and bands.—Villages and bands in northern Owens Val- 
ley have been previously mapped. In the southern part of the valley 
a village was situated on each stream near the lower edge of the 
alluvial fan which spread out from the mouth of each canyon, some 
2 to 4 miles from Owens River. Such sites afforded an abundance 
of excellent water and a central location with reference to food 
areas. Archeological evidence shows some villages to have been 
located along Owens River, though much of this portion of the. 
valley was swampy. 

The following list gives the principal villages on the main streams. 
It is probably incomplete and omits sites on the river. Exact infor- 
mation to indicate chieftainship and participation in various activi- 
ties is not available for all. Most of the villages were independent, 
that is, constituted land-owning, political units. Some, however, 
especially those which lay in close proximity to one another, were. 
apparently sufficiently allied to constitute larger bands like those at 
Big Pine and Bishop. 

The villages as numbered on the map (fig. 6) were as follows: 

1. Goodale Creek, Padohahu: pa (creek?) or padahuhu: matii, a large, inde=. 
pendent village with its own chief. 

2. Division Creek, Axagiiwa (edge of black rocks) matii (place). 

3. Sawmill Creek, Tuinti’hu (door?) witii (place). 

4. Thibaut Creek, Totsitupi (a whitish rock, perhaps marble or limestone} 
witii. Perhaps 25 people here. Chiefs of the last three are uncertain. It is 
possible that they were somewhat allied. 

5. Fort Independence, Tsak:’ca (oak—there are many acorns on this creek, 
now called Oak Creek) witii. Possibly 200 people. Pine-nut lands lay near 
Paiute Monument and Waucoba Mountain in the Inyo Mountains. Irrigation 
was practiced with Oak Creek. 

6. Independence, Nataki: (a plant locally abundant) matii. Perhaps 200 
people. Irrigation with Independence Creek. 

7. Symmes Creek, To’’owiawatii (to’owiawii ridge+watii place). (This name 
resembles that of the native village at Big Pine, Tobowahamatii.) 

8. Shepherd Creek, Tsagapu (willow) witii. This village may have been 
allied through communal activities and chieftainship with George’s Creek. 

9. George’s Creek, Tiipiizi (diibiisi, probably Brodiaea capitata) witii. This 
and the last probably included some 200 people. Band-owned pine-nut lands 
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were south of Paiute Monument and north of the Cerro Gordo Mine in the 
Inyo Mountains. 

10. Hogback Creek, Mégahu’ pina (méga, granite+hu, hills ?pinan. behind). 
A village, previously recorded (Steward, 1933, p. 325), scattered along Hogback, 
Lone Pine, Tuttle, and Diez Creeks, west of the Alabama Hills. 

11. Lone Pine Creek, Waucova (yellow pine) witii. The village probably 
east of the Alabama Hills. 200 inhabitants. 

12. Tuttle Creek, Pahago watii. 

18. Richter Creek, Mogohopinan (high ?) watti. 

14. Carrol Creek, Suhu’budu mutii (suhuvi, willow-+?). 

15. Cottonwood Creek, Hudu (running water ?) matu. 

16. Olancha, Pakwazi’ (pa, water-+kwazi, end) natii. 

17. For Fish Springs Creek, i. e., the creeks flowing by Fish Springs, GR gave 
Suhubadopa. Archeological remains show that an extensive village site existed 
here. 

Subsistence activities—Food getting was carried on within the 
band’s own territory, except when people were invited to participate 
in hunts elsewhere. Each territory was roughly a long, narrow 
rectangle, extending across Owens Valley from the summit of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains to the summit of the White and Inyo 
Mountains. It embraced the various life zones, thus providing all 
possible local varieties of essential foods. 

Seeds were the most important foods. Location, ownership, and 
methods of gathering seeds in the northern part of the valley have 
been previously described. Throughout the valley seed areas were 
band-owned. ‘Testimony conflicted, however, as to whether those 
in the valley were always subdivided into family plots. Discrep- 
ancies may represent local differences or informant error. This is 
a point for further study. 

Pine-nut areas were principally in the Inyo Mountains and White 
Mountains. Everywhere they were subdivided into family plots, 
each bounded by natural landmarks known in detail to all band 
members. At George’s Creek in the south, plots were owned by 
women and inherited matrilineally. Fish Springs and Big Pine 
plots were owned by men and inherited patrilineally, women picking 
on their husbands’ plots. Trespass on pine-nut areas by other fam- 
ilies, and especially by members of other bands, led to fights but not 
bloodshed. Fear of evil magic seems to have been a potent deter- 
rent to trespass. Owners, however, often invited persons even of 
other bands, especially their relatives, to pick on their plots. 

The trip for pine nuts was made in the fall by the entire band. 
The chief, having noted the ripening of the nuts, announced the trip 
a few days in advance. Upon arriving in the mountains each family 
went to its own plot. When the harvest was complete some nuts 
were carried back to the permanent village in the valley; others 
were cached and brought down subsequently when needed. If the 
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harvest were abnormally abundant people might remain in the moun- 
tains for a part of the winter. 

Most other seeds and roots grew in or near the valley and were 
accessible from the permanent village. Some, especially the roots 
of Brodiaea, Eleocharis, and others, various greens, and the seeds of 
Helianthus, Chenopodium, and Juncus grew in the swampy low- 
lands or on irrigated land. In the northern part of the valley the 
irrigator was elected. Each family harvested where it liked on 
irrigated land. In the south the village chief was in charge of irri- 
gation, either performing the task himself or requesting young men 
to do so. Each woman owned a subdivision of the area. 

Although this irrigation was previously considered to be aboriginal 
(Steward, 1933, pp. 247-250) there is some possibility that it was 
introduced by Americans, who penetrated the valley after 1850, or by 
Spaniards who had settled at least the southern portion of it much 
earlier. Wasson (1862, p. 226) said: 

“These Indians have dug ditches and irrigated nearly all the arable 
land in that section of the country, and live by its products. They 
have been repeatedly told by the officers of the Government that they 
should have the exclusive possession of these lands, and they are now 
fighting to maintain that possession.” 

More arid valley and foothill areas, also within convenient dis- 
tance of the villages, afforded seeds of Oryzopsis, Salvia, Sophia, 
Artemisia, Mentzelia, Stipa, and Agropyron, various species of cac- 
tus, and berries of Lyciwm. 

Several species cf animals were hunted collectively by each band, 
participants usually being limited to band members. Jack rabbits 
were taken principally along the flat portion of the valley near 
Owens River. Large crowds beat the brush, driving the rabbits into 
long nets placed end to end to form a large semicircular fence. 
There were one to three nets, each supervised by its owner. In the 
north, either the band chief or some older, experienced rabbit hunter, 
who was perhaps appointed by the band chief, was in charge. In 
the south, the band chief was director. The kill was equally divided 
among participants. The largest drives were in connection with 
the 6-day fall festival. These entailed considerable visiting. For 
example, Fort Independence people visited George’s Creek and vice 
versa, some people even coming from Big Pine or Lone Pine. 

Antelope were hunted communally, especially in the valley flat 
east of Owens River. A corral but no shaman was used in this area. 

Deer were sometimes hunted communally in the mountains on 
both sides of the valley. Hunts were under the direction of the 
village chief in the south. Older men hid by game trails to shoot 
deer driven by young men. Meat was shared by all. In fact, large 
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game killed by lone hunters at any time was necessarily shared with 
all village members. Some deer hunts involved the joint efforts of 
several bands. TS’s grandfather described a hunt in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains west of Owens Lake in which several hundred 
men from throughout the valley participated. 

Mountain sheep were also sometimes hunted communally, espe- 
cially in the Sierra Nevada Mountains, dogs being used to drive 
them on to cliffs. 

Hunting territory was not band-owned in the south. Men were 
permitted to hunt anywhere but naturally tended to restrict hunting 
to the mountains near their own villages. In the Fish Springs 
portion of the valley, individuals were permitted to hunt anywhere, 
but communal hunting groups remained within their own band ter- 
ritory unless adjoining bands cooperated. Thus, band ownership of 
hunting territory seems to fade out gradually from northern to 
southern Owens Valley. It disappears entirely among neighboring 
Shoshoni. 

Fishing places were embraced within hunting territories in the 
north, but were accessible to anyone in the south. Fish were rela- 
tively unimportant, however, and required little communal effort. 

Festivals —Six-day festivals, involving dances, gambling, and rab- 
bit drives, were held by each band in the fall after the pine-nut 
harvest. These were planned, organized, and managed by the band 
chief. Invitations were sent to neighboring villages. Large villages, 
for example those at Lone Pine, George’s Creek, Fort Independence, 
and Big Pine, attracted people from distant places. Thus, Fort 
Independence drew visitors from Lone Pine, Olancha, and Big Pine. 
To avoid having festivals at the same time, large villages sometimes 
alternated each year, for example, George’s Creek and Lone Pine. 
Sometimes villages held festivals at different times in the fall so 
that people from elsewhere could attend after completing their own 
festival. The chief of the host village or band was always in charge. 

In post-Caucasian times, with a decreased but more concentrated 
population and improved transportation, fewer villages gave fes- 
tivals, The last was at Fort Independence about 20 years ago. 
Visitors brought some of their own food but the hosts slaughtered 
beef and presented some to each family. Visitors camped in or 
around the large brush dance corral, but were placed in no special 
arrangement. 

Sweat house——Band unity was somewhat expressed in and height- 
ened by use of a communal sweat house (mu:sa). Throughout the 
valley it was like that previously described for the north (Steward, 
1933, pp. 265-266). The chief directed its construction and it was 
owned and used by the band or village. Men, especially old men, 
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sweated without steam, meanwhile praying, then plunged into a 
pool of water always located nearby. All men used it as a clubhouse, 
gambling place, and dormitory, and spent many hours lounging in it. 

The sweat house is particularly significant in indicating that the 
population was sufficiently stable and clustered to be able to utilize 
a house centrally located. Nevada Shoshoni were too scattered and 
the families too unsettled during much of the year to make a com- 
munity sweat house profitable. Instead, individuals built small 
houses for sweating only. 

Until recently there were sweat houses at Fort Independence, 
George’s Creek, Lone Pine, Big Pine, and possibly Manzanar. They 
have now fallen into disuse. 

Warfare.—Except for temporary conflict with the white man, war- 
fare was an uninportant factor in amalgamating the native popula- 
tion. AG thought all Indians had formerly been at peace with one 
another. GR had heard only of wars with Indians west of the Sierra 
and thought the battles had been fought by Paiute who crossed the 
mountains. TS recounted only a single minor local engagement 
with a small party of invaders from the south. Paiute bands did 
not fight with one another or with Shoshoni. Conflicts over pine- 
nut areas were brief and never involved weapons more dangerous 
than the sling, which did little damage. 

Mourning ceremony.—The annual mourning ceremony contributed 
somewhat to cohesion of band members. It was usually held in the 
fall and served primarily to terminate the year of mourning during 
which relatives of a deceased person were required to abstain from 
meat and grease, to refrain from washing, and to avoid any festivi- 
ties. Mourners’ grief was symbolically washed away and all the 
dead of the past year were commemorated by burning certain arti- 
cles which had been saved from the funerals, together with perhaps 
$50 worth of articles purchased for the occasion. Each ceremony was 
led by the band chief. Visitors from neighboring bands and villages 
frequently attended. 

Chieftainship.—As the members of each well-defined sociopolitical 
group or band of Owens Valley carried on a number of cooperative 
activities, the position of chief was of some importance. Each band 
had a chief, pogina’vi (cf. S-LtLk, pakw’navi), whose duties were 
to direct: irrigation, either doing it himself or appointing a special 
man (who was at liberty to refuse, however) ; rabbit, antelope, and 
deer drives; fall festivals and mourning ceremonies; erection of the 
sweat house. He also kept informed about the ripening of pine nuts 
and instructed people to move into the mountains to harvest them; 
approved or vetoed witch killing; invited other villages to cooperate 
in some enterprises and, as host, took charge of these activities, (See 
also Steward, 1933, pp. 304-305.) 
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The chief was succeeded by his son, provided he were intelligent, 
good, and persuasive. Otherwise, a brother or some other member 
of his family, or even an unrelated person who was assured of pop- 
ular support, succeeded him. 

Chiefs had no assistants or speakers but called upon various people 
as they were needed. 

Chiefs had no concern with homicide (except of witches), prop- 
erty disputes, or other difficulties involving band members. These 
were settled by disputants. ; 

During the wars against the white man, formerly independent 
bands united. The Big Pine chief took charge of those in the north- 
ern part of the valley, the George’s Creek chief of those in the south. 

Marriage and the family—Though the bilateral family was the 
irreducible unit of Owens Valley society, its relative importance was 
less than among Shoshoni. The Shoshoni family was nearly inde- 
pendent politically and spent much of the year practically in isola- 
tion. The Paiute family not only yielded to higher political control 
for many activities, but, because of the larger, more permanent, and 
closely spaced villages, was thrown into association with a greater 
number of related and unrelated families. In marriage, this pro- 
vided a greater number of potential spouses. In kinship affairs, it 
threw relatives into more frequent daily contact and gave greater 
point to observances. 

Throughout Owens Valley, marriage between any relatives was 
forbidden, a fact borne out by genealogies covering several genera- 
tions (Steward, 1933). A few recent cases of cousin marriage have 
been strongly disapproved. 

The levirate and sororate were so strong that a payment was re- 
quired to avoid them. Widowed spouses observed mourning taboos 
and refrained from amorous adventures for a year, fearing witch- 
craft by their parents-in-law. Even a recent case of “running” with 
another woman soon after the death of his wife brought a man much 
censure. In AG’s family at Lone Pine his two older brothers mar- 
ried sisters. At the death of the younger brother, AG married the 
widowed sister-in-law after she had observed the year’s mourning. 
Later, his oldest brother died, then AG’s wife died. At the end of a 
year, after AG had paid $50 to his parents-in-law to purchase articles 
for burning in the annual mourning ceremony and they had washed 
him to terminate his mourning period, they tried to force him to 
marry his brother’s widow. AG refused, considering her too old for 
him, and has not married since. 

Though intensification of the levirate and sororate had, among 
certain Shoshoni, led to fraternal polyandry as well as sororal 
polygyny, sometimes with concomitant changes in kinship termi- 
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nology reflecting both practices, Owens Valley Paiute practiced 
sororal polygyny but not polyandry. 

The desire to ally families through marriage was shown in some 
tendency to infant betrothal and there were special terms designating 
the relationship to come between prospective parents-in-law, all of 
whom called one another mukuci” at Fish Springs and Fish Lake 
Valley, and daiyump, child’s mother-in-law, and mukuci, child’s 
father-in-law, at George’s Creek. 

The mother-in-law taboo, which was lacking among Shoshoni, 
was strong in northern Owens Valley. At George’s Creek it in- 
volved a speech taboo and restrained behavior for about a year. At 
Lone Pine it was lacking. 

Although marriage was necessarily with an unrelated person, each 
village usually had several unrelated families, so that local exogamy 
was ordinarily unnecessary. In the south, however, there was a 
strong preference for matrilocal residence, perhaps connected with 
female ownership of valley seed plots. This tended to convert small 
villages into female lineages, which approximated but failed actually 
to be exogamous matrilineal bands. Loss of food lands since the 
coming of the white man has produced extremely variable residence 
and much moving. 


WESTERN INDEPENDENT NORTHERN Paturr VILLAGES 
DEEP SPRINGS VALLEY 


This valley (pl. 3, 6) was occupied by a small group of Northern 
Paiute which was partially independent. It shared with Owens 
Valley Paiute those features producing group solidarity—local rab- 
bit drives, sweat house, death ceremonies, and perhaps festivals. The 
valley is, moreover, such an isolated topographical unit that its small 
number of inhabitants inevitably cooperated with one another more 
often than with outsiders. Nevertheless, its unity was incomplete, 
being reduced by intermarriage with Owens Valley and Fish Lake 
Valley, by frequent visits to each of these areas for dances and rabbit 
drives, by lack of local band ownership of hunting and seed areas, 
and by a chieftainship which interlocked somewhat with that of Fish 
Lake Valley. 

The people called their valley Pato’sabaya (probably patsiat:*, 
lake+paya”™, water), the name of the village on the eastern side of 
the lake. They called themselves Pato’sabaya niinemua (people). 
Owens Valley Paiute called the valley Ozan witii (ozan, salt + witii, 
place), but MH, NP-FLk, called the lower part Ozan witti, the upper 
part Suhuvawazinatii (suhuvi, willow+wazi, end+witii), after the 
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village at the mouth of Wyman Canyon. TSt, S-Lida, called the 
entire valley Osamba (alkaline, i. e., the lake). 

Villages——JA remembered only five families in the entire valley, 
which is undoubtedly somewhat less than the native population. 
Much interrelated, these families lived together and often traveled 
together. Archeological remains indicate that the largest and most 
frequented winter village was on the eastern side of Deep Springs 
Lake, where a number of excellent springs provide abundant water 
(village 18 on map, fig. 7). Habitations were generally in the open, 
though a cave or rock shelter in the vicinity was also used. Some- 
times these families wintered near a cave at the mouth of Wyman 
Canyon at the northern end of the valley, site 19. For several miles 
south of Wyman Canyon, on the western side of the valley and near 
Wyman Creek, there are many rock shelters formed by huge boulders 
where fragments of pottery and basketry and flints indicate en- 
campments, site 20. When pine nuts were plentiful people 
wintered in the lower portion of the juniper belt near the cached 
nuts, a favorite place being in the hills near Roberts Ranch in 
Wyman Canyon, site 21. House remains have been found in the 
White Mountains near and above timber line (about 10,000 feet) 
but it is not known whether these were winter or summer dwellings. 
It is scarcely conceivable that people could have withstood the intense 
cold or traveled through the deep snow that prevailed in winter at 
this altitude. 

The population given by JA, probably as of about 50 years or 
more ago, shows 5 families or camps, totaling 23 persons, as follows: 

Joe Bowers, the chief, his wife, their daughter, and her husband, all native 
to Deep Springs Valley. Four persons. The several grandchildren all died 
before maturity. Joe’s brother, Sam Bowers, married a Big Pine woman and 
moved to Big Pine. 

Charlie, who was Joe Bowers’ son-in-law’s brother, his wife and daughter. 
Three persons. The daughter married and moved to Fish Lake Valley. 

Joe Bowers’ brother, Sport, his wife from Big Pine, whom he had met at 
a Deep Springs fall festival, their two sons, one being Peter Sport, and a 
daughter. Five persons. The children all married after the family moved 
to Big Pine and have visited Deep Springs only occasionally since. 

Big Mouth Tom, who was chief of Fish Lake Valley and said to reside at 
Ozanwin:’ or Tiinava (Pigeon Springs) but whom JA claimed to be the second 
chief of Deep Springs and to reside there; his wife who was a half Shoshoni 
and Captain Harry’s sister from Tiiniva in Fish Lake Valley ; and their two sons 
and two daughters. Seven persons. One of these sons was JA who married 
€& woman from Paii/uva (McNett range village) in Fish Lake Valley. Big 
Mouth was the cousin of Joe and Sam Bowers and Sport, perhaps the paternal 
grandmothers of each being sisters. It is not certain whether the spouses 
of JA’s brothers and sisters should be counted in this. 

Joe Bowers’ sister, her husband, their son, Deep Springs Jim. Joe Bowers’ 
second sister possibly should be counted in one of these camps. 3 or 4 persons. 
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Deep Springs Jim later married a Big Pine girl and moved to her home. Their 
daughter, Elsie, married George Collins of Fish Springs and had two daughters. 

Of the 9 comparatively old marriages recorded here, there was 
valley endogamy in 2, exogamy in 4, the others being uncertain. 4 
marriages were patrilocal, 2 matrilocal, 1 by parties from the same 
locality, and 1 uncertain. 

Since 4 of these families were those of brothers and sisters, the 
only marriage choice for the next generation, had the group con- 
tinued in the valley, would have been into the Big Mouth branch, 
which was probably no closer than second cousin and therefore mar- 
riageable. Lizzie Babock, JA’s daughter, thought first cousin mar- 
riage, as now sometimes practiced in Owens Valley, shocking, but 
admitted that second or third cousins might be proper. 

The population, however, was not settled and undoubtedly many 
persons moved to adjoining valleys and vice versa. Hence, with 
lack of a consistent residence rule there would undoubtedly have 
been many persons eligible to marry each other in Deep Springs 
Valley in another generation. 

Subsistence activities—Deep Springs Valley, lying at 5,000 feet, 
and the surrounding mountains, especially the White Mountains on 
the west which culminate in a peak over 14,000 feet high, afforded 
foods in considerable quantities and variety. The valley floor is 
arid except for a stream which flows down from Wyman Canyon at 
its northern end and for springs which feed a large salt lake at its 
southern end. The area usually exploited was about 250 square miles. 

Seed gathering was carried on like that previously described in 
Owens Valley but wild seeds were not irrigated. Pine nuts were 
gathered in the White Mountains, especially above Dead Horse 
Meadow on Crooked Creek, above the western side of the valley, 
and to some extent near Black Mountain and Marble Spring Canyon 
on Cedar Flat. Grass and other seeds were scattered through the 
valley and on the foothills. Sometimes, however, trips were made 
into Eureka Valley to the east for wai (Oryzopsis) when it was 
abundant. Eureka Valley is almost devoid of water and seems to 
have had few if any permanent inhabitants, but abundant seeds at- 
tracted Paiute and Shoshoni from neighoring valleys. Deep Springs 
people sometimes traveled to Fish Lake Valley when certain seeds 
were plentiful there. 

A woman gathered seeds only for her immediate family. If an 
older woman, for example an aunt or grandmother, were attached 
to a family, she gathered for herself if she were able. Relatives and 
visitors, however, were freely fed and even presented small quanti- 
ties of seeds. Possibly pine nuts were more freely distributed than 
other seeds. 
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Deer were hunted mainly in the White Mountains, antelope in the 
southern end of the valley, either near Antelope Springs or east of 
Deep Springs Lake, and mountain sheep near the springs or in the 
mountains east of the lake. Antelope and deer were tracked by in- 
dividual hunters or taken by groups of 4 or 5 or more men who, aided 
by fire and perhaps dogs, drove them past hidden archers. Sheep 
were either stalked in the mountains or shot from stone blinds near 
the springs. Ducks were shot in the sloughs east of the lake. 

Rabbits were driven into nets during community hunts at the time 
of the fall festival. Hunters, led by Big Mouth, went out for each 
of 6 days, to drive them near Deep Springs Ranch and probably in 
other parts of the valley. 

Large game was divided equally among all residents in the village; 
the hunter kept only one hind quarter for himself. Rabbits killed in 
drives were kept by the persons who killed them, though hunters 
who had none were given one or two. 

Migrations during the year depended upon local abundance of 
seeds. Sometimes all families traveled together. sometimes each 
traveled alone. The whole valley seems to have been exploited. 
The foothills at the upper end of the valley yielded Mentzelia, bunch 
grass, Stipa, and other seeds, which could easily be reached from 
camps along Wyman Creek. A favorite camp seems to have been in 
a kind of small valley southeast of Deep Springs Ranch. Another 
camp was at “Deer Creek” (probably “Beer Creek” on the U.S. G. S. 
map), used especially for deer hunting. Antelope Springs was base 
camp for antelope hunts. 

Property—Ownership of chattels and houses was like that in 
Owens Valley. There was, however, no ownership of food areas. In 
fact, JA regarded such ownership in Owens Valley as strange and 
selfish. When local pine nuts failed, Deep Springs people went into 
Fish Lake Valley or anywhere in the White Mountains, except where 
Owens Valley pine-nut groves lay. Fish Lake Valley and Owens 
Valley people were privileged to gather pine nuts and seeds in and 
around Deep Springs Valley without seeking permission. No 
quarrels resulted from competition for seeds. 

Sweat house-—One sweat house stood at the village at the mouth 
of Wyman Canyon, another at the village at Deep Springs Lake. 
Both were communally owned, like those in Owens Valley, and 
served as club houses, dormitories, and general headquarters. 

Festivals —These were held annually, usually in the fall, and lasted 
6 days, the people driving rabbits or gambling each day and feasting 
and dancing each night. The dance site was either the mouth of 
Wyman Canyon or Deep Springs Lake. Visitors from Fish Lake 
Valley and Owens Valley often attended. The local festival leader 
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was Big Mouth Tom. (See, however, Fish Lake Valley festivals, 
where Big Mouth Tom was the main director.) It is probable, how- 
ever, that Deep Springs people more often attended the festivals in 
Fish Lake Valley at Oasis, where Big Mouth and Captain Harry 
were directors. And sometimes they went instead to Owens Valley. 

Chieftainship—Chieftainship is complicated by a partial inter- 
Jocking of group activities with Fish Lake Valley. As political 
control concerned only a few enterprises in which otherwise inde- 
pendent villages rather than a true band cooperated, its extent was 
not clearly defined. Joe Bowers was the main Deep Springs chief, 
but as he was away dealing with white men most of the time, 
especially during the Indian wars, Big Mouth Tom (JA’s father) 
served in his place, organizing festivals and directing rabbit drives. 
But Big Mouth lived in Fish Lake Valley much of the time, where 
he was also the chief. Other Deep Springs people, moreover, spent 
considerable time visiting friends and relatives in Fish Lake Valley. 
To what extent this linkage with Fish Lake Valley resulted from the 
reduction of the native population after the arrival of the white man 
is impossible to say. 

Some place names: 


Crooked Creek, Suhugo’® (suhuva, willow+go”, or ko”, hollow). Cf. Saline 
Valley, ko’. 

Birch Creek, Hubijava (birch), possibly a recent name. 

Antelope Springs, Pazo’® (meadow). 

Cedar Flat, Pawahoguma (pawa, juniper-++hoguma, flat), possibly also a 
recent name. 

Buckhorn Spring, Si’yabaya (si’ya, pile of rocks+paya”™, water). 

Camp site with tules on northern side of Deep Springs Lake, Tanagwinu™. 

The high mountains bordering Deep Springs Lake, Osanakam: (sitting on 
top). 


FISH LAKE VALLEY 5 


The culture of the Fish Lake Valley Paiute differed only in minor 
details from that of Owens Valley. The environment, however, is 
much less fertile. The White Mountains which separate it from 
Owens Valley on the west are large and massive and rise above 
10,000 feet, White Mountain Peak surpassing 14,000 feet. This great 
altitude produced considerable rain (though much less than at similar 
altitudes in the Sierra Nevada Mountains) and some abundance 
of plant growth. But this range is so precipitous on the Fish Lake 
Valley side that habitations were almost impossible and seed gather- 
ing was extremely difficult. Other sides of the valley are bounded 
by low, arid ranges except in the vicinity of Lida, where they are 


5A somewhat dynamic picture of a Fish Lake Valley family is provided by the in- 
formant’s thumbnail biography, Appendix F. 
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covered for miles with junipers and pinyons, and part of the Silver 
Peak Range, which rises into the juniper belt. The valley floor is 
about 5,000 feet, generally arid, for only a few streams enter it, and 
supports largely xerophytic plants which are worthless for food. 

Although Fish Lake Valley is a fairly well-defined topographic 
unit, it is so large that the people scattered through it seem to have 
been able to cooperate only with difficulty. A certain amount of 
unity, however, was induced by the necessity for each family to forage 
nearly the entire area of about 990 square miles for foods and by the 
custom of assembling annually for hunts and dances. It was not 
a true band, for chieftainship was tenuous and people in certain 
villages seem to have cooperated with Lida or Deep Springs Valley 
people about as often as with Fish Lake Valley neighbors. They 
had, moreover, no band name, no communal sweat house (the only 
sweat house was at Oasis), and no ownership of food territories. 
Mourning observances were merely village affairs. MH explicitly 
observed that an individual’s sense of allegiance was with the village 
rather than the valley as a whole. And even this allegiance was 
not always permanent. 

Villages.—The population known to MH at about 1870 ® comprised 
100 individuals, distributed among 8 villages, each having 1 to 4 
camps or families. There was a total of 16 such camps, averaging 
6.2 persons each. Six of the villages were located on streams, not 
far from where they issued from the White Mountains. Two were 
at springs in the mountains at the eastern end of the valley. The 
villages were more or less permanent, being occupied throughout the 
year, except when, during summer and fall, trips were made for 
seeds and pine nuts. 

The census of the villages, representing but a single point in time, 
conceals the actual fluidity of the population. Like Nevada Shoshoni 
and in contrast to Owens Valley Paiute, attachment even to a village 
was impermanent. Families changed residence so often and traveled 
so widely that relatives were scattered over several valleys while even 
small villages might embrace unrelated families. For example, MH’s 
paternal grandfather had lived at Hot Creek, Panwihumadii (fish 
creek place) in Long Valley, northwest of Owens Valley, and her 
paternal grandmother somewhere north of the White Mountains, 
They had moved to North Bishop, Kuhavahi’natii, when her father 
was born. Her maternal grandparents had lived at West Bishop, 
Paoka’matii (rock ridge place) where her mother was born. Her 
parents moved to a village in Hamil Valley, Tepo’siinatii, where MH 
was born not long after white men began to enter the country. But 


* Ranches were probably started in the Fish Lake Valley region about 1865, borax works 
in 1875. Mining began at Gold Mountain to the east in 1864 and near Columbus to the 
north in 1865. (Bancroft, vol. 25, p. 260.) 
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after her maternal grandfather’s death they moved to Tu:na’va in 
Fish Lake Valley. After her marriage to Captain Harry, MH lived 
at Sohodiihatii. 

Names of individuals are generally omitted from the census because 
they have been dead and not mentioned for so many years that MH 
had forgotten many of them. For our purpose the only loss is the 
knowledge which might have been obtained of the relationship 
between members of different villages. This, however, is probably 
unimportant, for it is clear that a good deal of relationship existed 
between members of all villages. Villages, moreover, did not neces- 
sarily comprise only relatives, for lack of a rule of post-marital 
residence split families in all ways. Village numbers correspond 


with those on figure 7. 

22. Suhuyoi, at the Patterson ranch, 5,000 feet. One camp: a man and his 
wife; his sister and her husband; his daughter and her husband, who was 
probably born in the same village. Five persons. 

23. Yo:gamatti, several miles from the mountains at the present Chiatovich 
ranch, 4,900 feet. Ten persons in two camps or families, as follows: in one, 
MH’s mother’s father’s brother, his wife from Watiihad:*, and their two sons 
and daughters; in the other, MH’s great uncle’s male cousin, his wife from 
an unknown locality, their daughter and two sons. 

24. Tu: nfiva, the present Geroux ranch, marked McFee on the U. S. G. S. map, 
4,825 feet. Fourteen persons in two camps, as follows: in one, MH’s father’s 
father, his wife, and their son, all from the North Bishop village; MH’s step- 
mother from Watiihad :*, MH, her brother who died at the age of 7 or 8, and 
her two half-sisters; MH’s mother had died; in the other, three male cousins. 
One married a woman from Big Pine and later moved to Big Pine. The other 
two married women from Yo:gamatii, whose relationship to each other was 
unknown. Six persons. 

25. Wattihad:*, Moline ranch on “Moline Creek” (probably Leidy Creek on 
the U. 8. G. S. map). One camp of four brothers, one of whom married a 
woman from Suhuyoi, the other a woman from Yo:gomatii. The other two 
were unmarried. Six persons. 

26. Tii’niva, at Pigeon Spring, several springs at 6,200 to 6,500 feet in the 
mountains at the eastern end of Fish Lake Valley. This was advantageously 
located in the midst of pine-nut country. Thirty-one persons in four camps. 
In one, the chief, his wife from Palmetto, a son and a daughter, both of whom 
died before they were married, and a daughter whose husband came from 
Panwihumadii, Hot Creek, in Long Valley to Tii’niva. In the second, the 
chief’s sister, her husband from Tii: niva, their daughter, her husband from 
Panwihumadii (Hot creek in Long Valley) or Benton, and their three children, 
who have subsequently married. The third, the chief’s older brother, his wife 
from Sohodiihatii (Oasis), their daughter, their son, and his Shoshoni wife 
from Lida Valley or Tule Canyon. The fourth, the chief’s younger brother, 
his Shoshoni wife from Lida Valley, their oldest daughter and her Shoshoni 
husband from Grapevine Springs Canyon, and their three children. A second 
daughter, her Shoshoni husband from Lida Valley, and their two children. 
And a third, unmarried daughter with her child. 

27. Sohodiihatii (sohodii, cottonwood? tree under + hatii, place), at the 
present Oasis ranch, 5,031 feet. Twenty-four people, four camps. In one: So- 
hodiiviji; his wife probably from Big Pine; a daughter, her husband from 
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Bishop, and their two daughters, Minnie Piper and Kate; a son and his wife 
from Yo: gamatii; a younger daughter, her husband probably from Titi: nava; 
and their son. Kate, now dead, first married an Oasis man named Greyhaired 
Johnny and had a boy, Omi, now dead; later she married a white man and had 
another boy, Lewis. Sohodiiviji’s son died childless soon after his marriage. 
His youngest daughter’s son Bill has since married and separated. Of these 
persons 11, who were living at Sohodtihatii at the time of the observation, are 
counted. The second camp, a man related to Sohoditiviji; his wife also from 
Sohodiihatii; two daughters who died unmarried; an older son who brought 
his wife to Sohodiihatti from Big Pine, but whose children all died; and a son 
who died unmarried. The third camp, a man related to the other two in some 
way; his wife, a Sohodtihatii woman; two daughters who died unmarried. 
The fourth camp, a man, related to MH’s family and also to the other three local 
household heads; his wife, most of whose relatives were in Bishop; a daughter 
and son who died unmarried. 

The great number of deaths in this village MH thought due to gonorrhea. 

28. Ozan’win:* (oza, ozap, alkaline+?), probably at various springs at about 
7,000 feet on the eastern or southern slope of the Sylvania Mountains and near 
Tii:niva. This name, however, may be confused with Ozan’win:' in Deep 
Springs Valley. Five persons in one camp: A Shoshoni from Tule Canyon or 
Lida Valley, nearby; his local Paiute wife; their son, Captain Harry, who moved 
to Oasis after marrying MH; their daughter; her local husband who was a 
cousin of the main chief at Tii: niva and who served as a lesser chief. 

29. Pat’tiva, a village in the vicinity of McNett ranch, 5,600 feet. One camp 
of six persons, as follows: JA who was Captain Harry’s sister’s son and came 
from Ozan’win:'; his wife from Pat’iiva; her mother’s brother (her parents 
had both died) and his wife from Watiihad:*; the latter’s son and daughter, 
both of whom died unmarried. 


Subsistence activities—Food resources seem seldom to have been 
sufficient to permit laying up reserve stores against the future. Seeds 
might last through the winter, but rarely longer. Meat, especially 
that from lesser animals such as fish, lizards, rodents, and caterpillars, 
was usually consumed at once, so that techniques for preserving and 
storing it were unimportant. While there was probably little starva- 
tion, life entailed constant food seeking. Men seem to have hunted 
throughout the year, including the months when their wives gathered. 
Men’s share in gathering was relatively slight, except in pine nutting, 
when they gave women some assistance. 

Seed gathering required extensive wandering through the area, 
especially within the valley. MH described the seasonal activities 
of her family as follows: Their usual winter home was at Tu:na’va 
on a creek on the western side of the valley. In early spring they 
procured Joshua tree buds from the low hills of the Silver Peak 
Range (pl. 2, a) and sand grass and Mentzelia seeds from the vicinity 
of Pai’iiva, 10 miles to the north. Then they went 5 miles northeast 
to Yo’: gamatu, taking the seeds with them. The principal crop at 
Yo’: gamatu was nahavita roots (leocharis 2) which grew on ground 
irrigated by her maternal grandmother’s brother. He was the only 
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person in the valley who practiced irrigation. Although he seems 
to have owned the irrigated plot, he freely assigned portions of it 
to families from the vicinity, even though they were not related to 
him. He received no compensation for his trouble. In moist places 
near Yo’: gamatu they also dug tupusi (Brodiaea?) roots which 
were not, however, deliberately irrigated. 

In late June they traveled some 8 miles to Siihtiyoi at the foot of the 
‘White Mountains to gather posida (chia) and mono. Here and other 
nearby places where the crops were good they gathered Helianthus, 
Sophia, Aster (%), payai, Salvia, Stipa, and Hrogrostis. These and 
dried berries of Ribes and Lycium they carried back to Tu:na’va to 
store for winter use. 

In the fall they ordinarily went for pine nuts to the Silver Peak 
Range to a place called Tohoyavi, some 10 miles directly east of 
Tu:na’va, and south of Piper Peak. Several unrelated families in 
Tu:na’va had a kind of claim to this area. Visitors whose local 
crops had not been good could not be denied access to the pine nuts, 
but they were assigned places to pick. Even where true ownership 
of plots does not exist it is customary throughout the Shoshonean 
area for families to agree before harvesting begins to confine their 
picking to certain delimited tracts. Sometimes even Shoshoni from 
the east came to this region for pine nuts. On the other hand, when 
the Silver Peak crop was poor, MH’s people went into the White 
Mountains or even to the Palmetto Mountains, some 25 miles distant, 
which were customarily frequented by Oasis and Pigeon Springs 
people. Trips were usually made by all the members of a village. 
Harvested nuts, however, were family property. Most families car- 
ried as many nuts as possible down to the winter village and cached 
the remainder in brush-lined pits in the mountains. These were 
brought down when needed, usually in the spring. Families occa- 
sionally remained in the mountains near their pine nuts. MH’s 
family did so only once when a heavy snow fell while they were gath- 
ering. They built a winter house. Sometimes in the spring when 
cached seeds ran short people suffered hunger, but MH denied that 
they ever starved. 

Before returning to the winter village after the pine-nut harvest 
people usually assembled for the fall festival. If the pine-nut har- 
vest were good it was held at Tiinaéva or Ozan’win:'. If poor, it 
was perhaps held at Sohodiihatii (Oasis Ranch) in connection with 
the rabbit drive. 

After she had married Captain Harry and moved to Oasis MH 
usually crossed the low pass into the northern end of Deep Springs 
Valley, 10 miles away, each year to gather chia, Stipa, and pasida 
seeds from the sunny slopes of the hills and Menfzelia and sand 
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bunch grass seeds and hupuhya (“buckberry” Zyctwm ?) from the 
valley. They also ranged through Fish Lake Valley gathering seeds. 
Sometimes they gathered panwibuhya berries on the eastern side of 
the White Mountains. For pine nuts they generally went to the 
Sylvania Mountains near Oza ’win:', where Harry’s family gathered, 
or else to the Silver Peak Range where MH gathered nuts on the 
tract’ that had been frequented by her maternal grandmother before 
her death. This place was generally used by MH’s brother, but he 
shared it with her. Sometimes they gathered nuts on the rugged 
slopes of the White Mountains. Other Oasis families usually went 
to the Palmetto Mountains and made their base camp at Indian Gar- 
den Spring, A: biiniiwi. 

Animal foods were of secondary importance. Deer were usually 
procured in the White Mountains, antelope in the plains at the west- 
ern base of the Silver Peak Range, mountain ‘sheep in the mountains 
east and south of Deep Springs Valley, and rabbits within a few 
miles of the various streams in Fish Lake Valley. There was no 
ownership of hunting areas. 

Deer hunting was both individual and communal. Game procured 
by individual hunters was divided among the members of the village, 
the hunter keeping only the hind quarter for himself and family. 
When hunts were communal, some men beat the brush, while others, 
usually older men, hid by game trails. The kill was shared equally 
by all hunters. As a matter of convenience, men usually hunted 
deer in the White Mountains near the headwaters of the streams on 
which their villages lay. 

Antelope and mountain sheep were also sometimes hunted by 
groups of men. Ali communal hunts were informal, with no spe- 
cial director. 

In the fall people from throughout the valley assembled for rabbit 
drives. Shoshoni from the east and Paiute from Sodaville, Mont- 
gomery Pass, and other places to the north (known collectively as 
Kwinawatii, north place), and from Deep Springs Valley might 
participate. Drives were directed by the lesser valley chief, living 
at Ozan’win:' or by some experienced hunter. Net owners remained 
by their nets; others beat the brush. Drives usually started from 
Oasis, especially when the fall festival was to be held there, and 
might last for several days, the hunters moving through the valley in 
the vicinity of various villages. 

Chieftainship.—Need for centralized authority in this valley was 
slight compared with that in Owens Valley. The rabbit drive and 
fall festival, niiga siiwiiduwa’dii (dance gathering), which were 
usually held at the same time, were the main activities requiring 
supervision. Palmetto Dick had been director of these. He was 
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succeeded by Big Mouth Tom, JA’s father, who lived at Oasis and 
Geroux’s ranch in Fish Lake Valley as well as in Deep Springs 
Valley. Big Mouth’s qualifications were ability to manage these 
activities, popularity, and oratorical ability. He would have been 
succeeded by his son or other male relative if any of them had been 
suitable. Instead he was succeeded by Captain Harry, who was part 
Shoshoni and bore no relationship to him. Captain Harry died 
in 1919. 

There was no formal office of chief’s messenger, but when the chief 
had planned a dance he sent a man to the different villages to an- 
nounce it. The same person served each year if he were available. 

Marriage-—Marriage was regulated only by blood relationship, 
first cousins, at least, being prohibited from marriage. There were 
no social or local exogamous groups. 

The census as MH remembered it in her girlhood, about 1870, has 
32 marriages. Although the birthplace of all older persons was not 
known, 19 of these seem to have followed valley endogamy, 13 valley 
exogamy. Of the first, 15 were exogamous by village, 4 endogamous. 
This degree of village exogamy is not remarkable as villages aver- 
aged but 2 families, or 13.5 persons, each. Marriages outside the 
valley were with Northern Paiute of Owens Valley, Round Valley, 
and Benton, and with neighboring Shoshoni to the east. Five of 
these marriages were with Shoshoni, of which four were contracted 
by inhabitants of Pigeon Spring and one by an Ozan’win:' person. 
Both villages are but a few miles from the Shoshoni villages of Lida 
Valley. In three cases the women were Shoshoni, in two cases men. 
Thus 5 persons in a total of 36 at these two villages were full-blood 
Shoshoni. No doubt an equal number of Paiute had gone to live 
with Shoshoni, though persons who had married and moved away 
would be less readily remembered by MH. 

These figures suggest that proximity was an important factor in 
choice of mates. With a taboo on marriage between blood relatives, 
however, some small villages were necessarily exogamous. Frequent 
change of residence, even to other valleys, and wide acquaintance 
engendered through visiting at festivals and communal hunts brought 
marriages with interrelated neighboring valleys to a high degree. 

MH asserted that residence after marriage was matrilocal until 
the birth of a child, when the couple set up an independent household. 
The census provides no reliable data on this, but it is not difficult 
to see that the type of house built in Fish Lake Valley would not 
readily accommodate more than the average household of 6.3 persons 
per family. In spite of the theory of residence with respect to 
village, actually 10 of the instances of village exogamy were patri- 
local, 5 matrilocal. To these should be added the 13 cases of vallev 
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exogamy, of which 6 were patrilocal, 7 matrilocal. A total of 16 
patrilocal, 12 matrilocal. In addition, four marriages were between 
members of the same village. In one or two cases the married couple 
moved to a new locality. 

Whether or not matrilocal residence was theoretically preferred, 
it is certain that practical considerations predominated and that such 
considerations favored residence at the home of either spouse about 
equally. Thus, couples might move to a more sparsely settled area. 
In the camp at Siihiiyoi a brother and sister married a sister and 
brother and lived together as a single household. In one camp at 
Tu:na’va there were three male cousins with their wives, while at 
Watohad:* were four brothers, two of whom had brought wives. 
The presence of the chief at Tii’niva may have influenced his sister 
and two brothers to remain there after marrying. 


WINNEMUCCA 


Northern Paiute occupied Nevada west of the Sonoma and Hot 
Springs Mountains. Scraps of information indicate that, lke the 
Shoshoni, they lived aboriginally in independent villages, but that 
the wars with the white man had caused a rapid consolidation into 
temporary bands. 

CTh’s family, living at Mill City, south of Winnemucca, seems to 
have foraged the local region, but claimed no ownership of food 
territory. They had local festivals under Boinebi, dancing at Mill 
City or nearby at pine-nut camps. Lovelock, to the south, also had 
festivals. Communal shamanistic deer and antelope hunts were held 
under CTh’s grandfather, who charmed both species, 

CTh denied pseudo parallel-cousin marriage, polyandry, and mar- 
riage by abduction. His reliability, however, is not unquestioned. 


WesteRN INDEPENDENT SHOSHONI VILLAGES 


LIDA AND VICINITY 


Separate treatment of the Lida region is somewhat arbitrary. Its 
population, though predominantly Shoshoni, was linked with Fish 
Lake Valley Paiute and the Gold Mountain, Stonewall Valley, and 
Clayton Valley Shoshoni through extensive intermarriage and co- 
operation in various activities. In short, it was not a distinct socio- 
political group and did not occupy a natural geographical area. It 
was but a link in the network of interrelated villages that extend 
throughout the entire Nevada Shoshoni area. 

The present town of Lida lies at the eastern end of the Silver Peak 
Range at 6,037 feet at the base of Palmetto and Magruder Mountains, 
the latter called Ko: wa (cut with a knive), and is less than 10 miles 
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from the Northern Paiute village at Pigeon Springs. In the vicinity 
of Lida the country is fertile and the mountains are clad with pinyon 
and juniper trees, but broad, arid valleys broken by a few low ranges 
which seldom reached the pinyon belt stretch away to the north, east, 
and west. These deserts have little water and in native times sup- 
ported but a few small encampments at favored spots. The popula- 
tion was so sparse that there are few informants today who know 


anything about it. 
Villages.—Data on these are incomplete. The numbers correspond 
with those in figure 7: 


29. Lida, Pauwaha”*, five families, predominantly Shoshoni, but some speak- 
ing Northern Paiute. 

30. Tule Canyon, Saiyogadii (tule place), 6,500 feet. At least one family 
formerly: Old Paty and his sister. Palmetto Fred was born here, but the 
relation of his family to the last is unknown. 

31. Stonewall Mountain, camp called Tumbasai’uwi (tumbi, rock-+pa, 
water-+saiuwi, fall down) probably at Stonewall Spring, 5,900 feet, on the 
northern side of Stonewall Mountain. Palmetto Fred’s family, totaling seven 
persons, had lived here. These people gathered seeds mostly in the vicinity of 
Corral Spring. 

Clayton Valley, 4,300 feet, perhaps had a few residents, though it was 
visited only temporarily for seeds and Lycium berries by people in neighboring 
regions. Cow Camp: called Tsaiyiyugwi (tsaiyi or tsaip: ?, tule-+-yugwi, 
sitting). 

22. Old Camp, a former village on the north side (?) of Gold Mountain 
(Tumbakai), at 7,500 feet (?). One family: Tciwanuitcuga™' (teiwanui, a 
stick vertical in the ground+old man), his wife, two sons, two daughters; 
total, six. The sons went to Beatty and there married sisters (see “Beatty 
Shoshoni,” below). The daughters married two brothers from the Belted Range 
and remained here part of the time. One brother was Gold Mountain Jack, 
Tundukwi™ (brownish black); the other, Deaf Charlie, Niavi. These four 
marriages were all matrilocal. Niavi’s daughter, Paiwungu™"* (sandy wash), 
married BD and moved to Death Valley. 

33. Montezuma. One family, that of LJB’s maternal grandfather, lived 
at two springs near here, Kweva (kwe or kwina, north+pa, water) and 
Yudugiva (yudugi, sleet). The family consisted of his grandfather, grand- 
mother, their two sons and four daughters; total, eight. One son went to 
Big Pine and married a Northern Paiute. One daughter went to the Kawich 
Mountains and married LJB’s father’s cousin. Another married LJB’s father. 

34. There were probably also a few people at three springs several miles 
east of Goldfield at about 5,800 feet, called Kamuva (Kamu, jack rabbit), 
Hugapa (hugapi, cane) or Wildhorse, and Wi:pa (wi:, knife) (LJB). it 
is possibly these springs that were called Matsum, where Matsum Sam 
lived (JS). 


Subsistence activities.—These were carried on by Lida people with- 
in a short distance of their village. Pine nuts were gathered in 
company with Fish Lake Valley Paiute in the vicinity of Pigeon 
Spring or wherever there was abundance in the local mountains. 

60285—38——6 
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Several families usually camped together but gathered independently. 
If the local crop failed people went westward in the Silver Peak 
Range or some 40 miles south to the Grapevine, or even farther 
to the Kawich Mountains. These long journeys were facilitated by 
the introduction of horses. There was no ownership of pine-nut 
groves. 

Within a few miles of Lida, on Magruder Mountain, brush was 
burned in the fall so that plants would grow better. These plants 
were principally iiyiip: (Chenopodium?) , waiyabi (probably Hlymus, 
wheat grass), waciiip: (unidentified), and a root, tii (unidentified). 
A few miles farther south, in Tule Canyon, they got Menizelia and 
pasida (Salvia) seeds. Sand-bunch-grass seeds occurred in Stone- 
wall Valley about 25 miles to the east. Lyciwm berries grew in great 
quantities in Clayton Valley and near Gold Point. Near Lida could 
be had seeds of hu: gi (probably wheat grass), Sophia, Salvia, and 
Artemisia tridentata. Greens called wiwiinu, and roots, sego 
(Brodiaea %), also grew locally. 

Except for pine nuts, Lida people did not go into the vicinity of 
Pigeon Springs or vice versa, because each had ample seeds locally. 

Deer, sheep, antelope, and small game could be hunted within 
no great distance of Lida. There were few antelope, however, 
and no antelope shamans. Of communal hunts, little information was 
obtainable. JS knew of communal rabbit hunts only in comparatively 
recent times, held near Oasis in Fish Lake Valley. 

Festivals—Lida and neighboring camps seemed to have joined 
Fish Lake Valley people at Tiinava (Pigeon Springs) where Pal- 
metto Dick and later Big Mouth Tom were directors. Gold Moun- 
tain, Stonewall Mountain, Palmetto, and Pigeon Springs people also 
participated in these. Sometimes, however, festivals were held at 
Oasis instead. That these were strictly native festival groupings, 
however, is not certain. 

Political organization.—The villages in this area are unusually small 
and widely spaced. For all practical purposes, each family was 
the political unit, villages as such carrying on no important activities. 
If a family joined a festival it usually went to Pigeon Springs 
and submitted to the direction of Palmetto Dick and, later, Big 
Mouth and Captain Harry. 

Kinship and marriage.—Information on these was scant. Mar- 
riage was, like that among Paiute, probably only with unrelated 
persons. The partial census shows the usual preference for multiple 
marriages between two families. 


EASTERN CALIFORNIA 


The Shoshoni of eastern California were slightly marginal with 
respect to those of Nevada, showing slight influence of adjoining 
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tribes. These Shoshoni occupied the northern halves of Death Val- 
ley and Panamint Valley, all of Saline Valley, the southern end of 
Eureka Valley, the southern shore of Owens Lake, the Koso Moun- 
tain region, the northern edge of the Mojave Desert, and the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Owens Valley Paiute called 
them Sivinanwatii(sivi, east+ ?+ watii, place), AG, or Tavaduhiitc!, 
GR. Fish Lake Valley Northern Paiute similarly called Shoshoni 
Sivina’watii (eastern place), Tavai’niiw® (sun people), or Tavai’- 
duhatii (sun place). Southern Paiute called them Koets. 

Southern Paiute lived east of Death Valley, being mixed with 
Shoshoni at Ash Meadows. These Paiute called themselves Nu. 
Those at Ash Meadows were called Sivindii by Shoshoni (GG, 
TSp). Shoshoni at Ash Meadows were called Koyohuts' (GG) or 
Kwoiaxo’tza (GH) by Shoshoni. Railroad Valley Shoshoni called 
Southern Paiute Tavinai (tavi, sun, 1. e., east-+nai, dwellers). 

The inhabitants of the southern end of Panamint Valley, the 
Argus Mountains, probably the region around Trona, and the terri- 
tory to the south and west to an undetermined extent were called 
Muguniiwii (GG, TSp, TS, SS, TSt). They were mixed with Sho- 
shoni in at least the central part of Panamint Valley and, perhaps, 
in the vicinity of Trona. The latter region was called Uwa’gatii 
and its inhabitants Owa’dzi. The Muguntiwii were unquestionably 
Kawaiisii, as the vocabulary,’ (pp. 274-275) corresponds with Kroe- 
ber’s Kawaiisti vocabulary from the region of Tejon and Tehachapi, 
though it shows slight affiliation also with his Chemehuevi (1907, 
pp. 68, 71-89). Kroeber’s Shikaviyam, Sikauyam or Kosho vocabu- 
lary from Koso Mountains, southeast of Owens Lake, is clearly 
Shoshoni and is very similar to the present vocabularies from Little 
Lake, Panamint Valley, and Lida Shoshoni (pp. 280-281). 

The probable derivation of Muguniiwii is mugu, point+miiwii, 
people. This seems to have been taken either from Telescope Peak 
in the Panamint Mountains, which was called Mugudoya (mugut+ 
doyavi, mountain) or Kaiguta, or from the Argus Mountains, called 
Mugu or Tinda’vu. AH and MHo, Southern Paiute at Ash Mead- 
ows, however, called these people Paniimiint and BD, Death Valley 
Shoshoni, called them Panamint, but were not able to translate these 
words. 

Probably Tiibatulabal adjoined the Shoshoni on the south, occupy- 
ing part of the Mojave Desert west of the Kawaiisti and extending 
across the Sierra Nevada Mountains. The division of this region 
between Tiibatulabal and Kawalisii, however, is not certain. Little 
Lake Shoshoni called the Tiibatulabal Nawavite or Wavitc, trans- 


7™Given by TSp, who is one-half white, one-quarter Shoshoni, one-quarter Muguniiwii 
and resides in Grapevine Canyon in the Sierra Nevada Mountains. There is said to 
be only one other surviving Muguniiwii, Long Jim, living in Pahrump Valley, Nevada. 
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lated “tough” or “mean.” Owens Valley Paiute called the people on 
the western slope of the southern Sierra Nevada Mountains, who were 
probably Tiibatulabal, Wawa’™ or Tubadiika (pine-nut eaters). 

The geographical variation of the Shoshoni habitat in eastern Cali- 
fornia probably exceeds that of any other area of equal size in North 
America. Its life zones range from lower Sonoran in the valley bot- 
toms, including Death Valley, part of which lies below sea level (pl. 
1, c), to the Boreal zone in the Panamint and Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. So large a proportion of it consists of arid and infertile val- 
leys, however, that the simple Shoshoni hunting and gathering econ- 
omy supported only a very sparse population. 

The main foods were vegetable. GR rated pine nuts as most im- 
portant because in years of good harvest enough were gathered to 
Jast through most of the winter, whereas other seeds were ordinarily 
consumed within a few weeks or, at most, 2 months. Next to pine 
nuts, he rated Mentzelia, tonopuda (unidentified species), and Salvia 
in the order named. These occurred in the mountains. Also of im- 
portance were Oryzopsis (sand bunch grass) seeds, occurring in moun- 
tains and somewhat in valleys, acorns near the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains west of Olancha, Zyciwm berries in the valley 
flats, especially near the Koso Mountains, and several unidentified 
species, mostly in the mountains. Mesquite (Prosopis glandulosa 
Torr.) grew in limited areas in low portions of Saline, Panamint, 
and Death Valley, where it was of some importance. In addition, 
foods listed by Coville for Death and Panamint Valleys include: 
Seeds of devil’s pin cushion (Hehinocactus), reed (Phragmites), buds 
of Joshua trees growing especially in the Mojave Desert, seeds of 
evening primrose, and greens of large crucifers. Soon after the ar- 
rival of the white man a small amount of horticulture was intro- 
duced to Death Valley and Panamint Valley. 

Subsistence activities—Hconomic life rested upon a particularism 
of the family, though several families might travel together, espe- 
cially when gathering pine nuts. Communal rabbit hunts and occa- 
sionally antelope hunts were the only activities involving extensive 
joint effort; these usually involved several cooperating villages. 

For the greater part of the year each family pursued subsistence 
activities independently. It usually wintered in the same village, 
though various circumstances might take it elsewhere. In the course 
of a normal year it ranged over a certain minimum food area, the 
limits of which depended upon occurrence of essential foods, their 
abundance that year, and the distance that it was possible to travel on 
foot with one’s entire family. Inhabitants of neighboring villages 
naturally tended to forage the same general terrain, though each 
exploited most extensively the country nearest it. The limited sup- 
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plies of food and poor transportation facilities prevented all in- 
habitants of a given area from living together in a single large 
village. Often villagers from different valleys foraged near one 
another in the same mountain seed area, though each family gathered 
seeds independently. For rabbit drives, however, some of these 
families went elsewhere and might cooperate with people from the 
opposite side of their own valley. For pine nuts they might go 
many miles away if the crop were promising. 

Apparently family ownership of pine-nut plots existed only 
among Saline Valley Shoshoni, adjoining Owens Valley Paiute, from 
whom it may have been borrowed. 

After harvesting pine nuts, some nuts were carried down to the 
winter villages, which were located on streams in the low, warm 
valleys; the remaining nuts were cached in the mountains. Robbery 
of cached nuts, even by brothers or sisters of the owners, led to 
fights with sticks and stones but no killing. Permission to open 
caches, however, was sometimes extended to relatives. 

When stored seeds were exhausted in March or April, and hunger 
became acute, families left the winter villages. They procured 
greens, which were the first food plants to be available, and hunted 
antelope and rabbits. In May some people went to Owens Lake 
for larvae. During the summer different seeds ripened in various 
places, mostly in the mountains. This required considerable travel 
from place to place, as observation or information from other families 
informed them of the whereabouts of good crops. Journeys into 
the mountains were a welcome escape from the excessive heat of the 
lower valleys. Finally, in the fall, families which happened to be 
in certain areas assembled for communal rabbit drives, went for pine 
nuts, held a festival-mourning ceremony, then returned to the winter 
village. 

Property—The linguistic boundary between the Owens Valley 
Paiute and Shoshoni tended to divide areas of property concepts. 
The Paiute family and band ownership of food areas were largely 
unknown to Shoshoni. 

GG, BD, GH, and TSt all denied any form of family, village, or 
band ownership of seed lands. Although people from certain locali- 
ties habitually exploited the same areas, anyone was privileged to 
utilize territory ordinarily visited by other people. There is some 
evidence that Saline Valley families, like those in Owens Valley, 
owned pine-nut lands and resented trespass. Other Shoshoni em- 
phatically denied such property rights. 


See descriptions of pine-nut gathering in this region by Dutcher, 1893, and Coville, 
1892, 
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JN said his grandfather had described fights in Death Valley 
because of trespass on mesquite lands, the fights involving merely 
shouting and stone throwing. This probably applied only to Furnace 
Creek, for the Southern Paiute of Ash Meadows and Pahrump Valley 
had definite concepts of family ownership of certain seed lands and 
may have introduced them to Death Valley. 

Hunting areas also were claimed by no one, even though men 
habitually visited mountains near their villages. 

An explanation of the Shoshoni lack of ownership of food areas 
will be offered in a concluding section on property. 

All other natural resources, including water, were also entirely 
free to anyone. No doubt the extensive seasonal travels of families 
and the constant shifting of residence, even from one valley to an- 
other, prevented habitual utilization and hence ownership of village 
sites. 

Gathered seeds were private property. Women shared them only 
with their husbands, children, and sometimes parents whom they 
supported. Brothers, sisters, and, upon occasion, other relatives 
were presented gifts of food. 

Large game, on the other hand, was shared communally with all 
village members, whether they were related or not. The hunter was 
privileged to keep only the skin and some special portion of the 
animal. 

Houses were built by men, but in case of divorce usually kept by 
the one who remained. At death, houses were burned or abandoned. 
Other goods belonged to their makers or users. 

There was no question of inheritance, for the meager number of 
material objects were burned at the owner’s death, so that potential 
heirs received nothing whatever. 

Festivals.—The fall festival, which included the circle dance, gam- 
bling, and annual mourning observances, was the only noneconomic 
motive for large numbers of persons to assemble. There were no other 
group ceremonies. Small groups of people who happened to be in 
the same vicinity might hold a minor circle dance during the sum- 
mer, dancing one to several nights. The fall festivals, however, were 
annual events, enlisting people from a considerable territory. The 
temporarily increased food supply following the communal rabbit 
hunt and pine-nut harvest supported these large aggregates for a 
brief time. 

The location of fall festivals depended partly upon the whereabouts 
of large villages, which acted as hosts, partly upon the annual oceur- 
rence of good seed crops, especially pine nuts. There seems to have 
been considerable reciprocity between certain villages which acted 
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as hosts in alternate years. It had somewhat crystallized in the insti- 
tution of the exhibition dance, performed by visitors who were paid 
by their hosts. 

The main gatherings recorded were at Koso Hot Springs, Olancha 
which drew many Northern Paiute as well as Shoshoni, Saline Valley 
or Sigai (below), and northern Death Valley. People participated 
in these with great enthusiasm as they afforded an opportunity to visit 
and revel with families seen only rarely or not at all in the course 
of the year. As new factors introduced by the white man made it 
possible to travel farther there were fewer but larger festivals. They 
were abandoned a few years ago. 

Direction of festivals was the most important task of the “chiefs.” 

Political organization and chiefs—Family particularism prevailed 
throughout so great a part of the year and an individual’s behavior 
was governed to so large an extent by kinship that political controls 
were not extensive. 

Beyond the family, allegiance was primarily to the other inhabit- 
ants of the winter village. One most frequently cooperated with 
them in games, dances, and hunting. He was designated by the 
name of his village. But he did not share with them exclusive rights 
to any food areas. And his residence was always liable to change 
for various reasons. Information was not obtainable on village 
headmen, but there is little doubt that, like the headmen in Nevada 
Shoshoni villages, their functions did not extend beyond keeping 
informed on the few matters of village interest, such as the ripening 
of pine nuts. 

Intervillage alliances were too temporary and shifting to permit 
them to form politically stable aggregates or bands. In spite of the 
fact that the valleys were definitely delimited by high mountain 
ranges so as to give an apparent topographic predisposition to band 
formation, villages did not always associate with their neighbors in 
cooperative enterprises. Local crop failures or abundance of pine 
nuts elsewhere took families away from their customary haunts, so 
that they drove rabbits or participated in festivals with very different 
people from year to year. 

The occasions for cooperation, moreover, were limited to rabbit 
drives, some antelope hunts, and fall festivals, which gave but brief 
unity to participants. And even festivals were impossible when a 
poor year afforded insufficient food to maintain them. 

In spite of disruptive factors, however, certain villages naturally 
associated more often with one another than with others. The areas 
embracing such villages are called districts. The unity within some 
of these approached true band organization and the people were even 
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known by a collective name, for example, Sigai or Ko’énzi (see 
below).° 

Chiefs controlled intervillage activities, but it is clear that the scope 
of their powers varied and even overlapped in some ways. A chief 
was called pakwi’navi (GG), pokwi’navi (BD), usually translated 
as “big talker,” though BD also gave nangawin (talker). There seems 
to have been at least two in each district, either working jointly or 
perhaps specializing, one in hunting, the other in festivals. 

Saline Valley had two, Caesar and Tom Hunter, both of whom died 
many years ago. Tom Hunter probably succeeded his father. To- 
gether, they directed rabbit drives and fall festivals. When these 
were held in Saline Valley people from Sigai and from near Eureka 
Valley participated. When held in Sigai, Death Valley as well as 
Saline Valley people often attended. 

Little information was obtainable about chiefs in the Koso Moun- 
tain region, though there seems to have been one for communal rabbit 
and antelope hunts and another for festivals. 

In upper Death Valley, BD’s grandfather and later BD’s father, 
Dock, living at Grapevine Canyon, directed rabbit drives. He was 
assisted by Pete Sam’s father, who lived at Surveyor’s Well. The 
latter directed festivals, assisted by Dock. When Beatty or Sigai 
people joined Death Valley people in these activities they were under 
Dock and Pete Sam’s father. 

Upper Panamint Valley seems to have held its own cooperative 
hunts and dances or to have joined Saline Valley or Death Valley 
people when convenient. No data are available on lower Panamint 
Valley, occupied by Kawaiisii. 

Similarly, Death Valley south of Furnace Creek was occupied by 
mixed groups, especially Kawaiisii, and its political affiliations are 
undetermined. Furnace Creek was, from all accounts, independent 
of the villages in the upper part of the valley, though it no doubt 
associated with them at times. 

Though the chief’s power was limited, chietainship was regarded as 
a real office to be inherited patrilineally. Lacking an acceptable 
son, the chief was succeeded by a brother or other male relative. 

Satine Vatitey.—This district had an extraordinary range of life 
zones. 

The deep valley floor, 1,100 feet, is in the Lower Sonoran zone. It 
is mild in winter and almost unbearably hot in summer. It supports 
a little mesquite but has few edible seed annuals, the majority of its 


® For the people of Koso Mountains, Panamint Valley, and Death Valley, Kroeber, 1925: 
589, gives Koso, Kosho, Panamint, Shikaviyam, Sikaium, Shikaich, Kaich, Kwiits, Sosoni, 
and Shoshone. None of these except Shoshoni was known to informants in thearea. They 
called themselves nuwu, people. Shoshoni they could not explain. Koso is Northern Paiute 
for fire. 
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sparse flora being extremely xerophytic and unfit for human con- 
sumption. The bordering mountains, especially to the north and 
south, are in the Upper Sonoran and Transitional zones, where cooler 
temperatures make summer living possible and where greater precipi- 
tation supports many flowering annuals, which supply the greater 
part of plant foods. Pine nuts are also abundant in these mountains. 

The high and massive Inyo Range which bounds Saline Valley on 
the west is too precipitous to be readily inhabitable but affords the 
greatest range of life zones. Better watered than ranges to the east, 
it supports many square miles of pine-nut trees. Its crest, however, 
extends above 10,000 feet into the Canadian and even Hudsonian zones, 
thus capturing greater precipitation, supporting a variety of flora, 
and feeding the one stream that reaches the valley floor. The vast 
area of the range and the greater vegetation maintained in turn many 
deer, which are largely lacking in the ranges to the east, and large 
numbers of mountain sheep. 

This remarkable variety of habitat zones and of species of both 
plants and animals within a comparatively small area enabled the 
Saline Valley people to maintain existence securely if not abundantly 
without having to exploit an inconveniently large area. 

This district embraced about 1,080 square miles and, according to 
the census, had about 65 persons, or 1 per 16.6 square miles. The 
aboriginal population may have been denser. 

There were four main winter villages in three subdivisions of the 
district. The subdivisions were: A, Saline Valley; B, the mountains 
between Saline Valley and Eureka Valley; and, C, the mountains 
between Saline, Panamint, and Death Valleys. The inhabitants of 
each tended to forage within their own subdivision, though they 
sometimes ranged more widely. People from the entire district, 
however, assembled for rabbit drives and for fall festivals, and asso- 
ciated with one another at least more often than with people from 
elsewhere. Two men, Caesar and Tom Hunter, who acted jointly, 
were chiefs for these communal undertakings. There was, however, 
no common name for the entire district. 

The villages as numbered on map, figure 7, were: 

A. 35, the main village and division of the district was Saline Val- 
ley, Ko’° (deep place, descriptive of Saline Valley, which is very 
deep), elevation 1,200 feet. The people were called Ko’6nzi. The vil- 
lage lay in the midst of a barren, infertile expanse of valley at the 
mouth of Hunter’s Canyon, where the stream maintains some mesquite 
and a few other edible plants. 

Its inhabitants exploited the surrounding mountains, especially 
the Inyo Range to the west, where deer and pine nuts could be had. 
SS claimed that pine-nut tracts lay on the Saline Valley side of the 
Inyo Mountains and in the vicinity of Waucoba Mountain and that, 
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like those of the Owens Valley Paiute, they were family owned. 
Trespass led to argument but not to serious fights. Caesar was said 
to extend permission to outsiders to gather on them without consult- 
ing their owners. The last point is doubtful. GG thought that there 
was no ownership of pine-nut areas. It seems clear that, however 
former ownership was conceived, families went to the same fairly 
well-defined tracts each year and that, as SS asserted, the entire fam- 
ily “inherited” them. In years of good crops, however, any tract 
afforded far more nuts than the owners could possibly gather in the 
brief period between the time when the nuts ripened and when they 
fell from the trees and winter cold and snow drove people down to 
the winter village. It is entirely understandable that, in such years, 
outsiders should be allowed freely to utilize the tracts. For this rea- 
son the Saline Valley people frequently gathered in the Pauwiiji or 
Eureka Valley area to the north and in Sigai to the south. Nelson 
observed people from Hunter’s Canyon in 1891 gathering at the latter 
place. Occasionally they gathered in the Koso Mountain district. 
SS thought permission of the Koso chief was necessary; GG said 
people went there as they pleased, without asking anyone. 

The Ko” villagers obtained mesquite from the vicinity of their 
winter village. Other wild seeds, such as sand grass, grew in certain 
parts of the valley, but most seeds occurred in the surrounding moun- 
tains. Often they went into the Sigai country and other parts of 
the mountains separating Saline and Death Valleys. 

Game, distinctly of secondary importance in Shoshoni economy but 
requiring considerable time of hunters, occurred largely to the north 
and west. Deer were procured in the Inyo Mountains and antelope 
in the lower ranges north of Saline Valley. There is no evidence of 
ownership of hunting territory, although certain accessible regions 
were naturally utilized most often. 

Other foods were procured in various places but did not as a rule 
require extensive travel. Rats, mice, chuckwallas, rabbits, and birds 
could be hunted in all parts of the territory. Occasionally, however, 
trips were made, probably by single families, to Owens Lake for 
larvae or for duck hunting. 

Saline Valley yields great quantities of salt which was traded for 
goods or shell money to Owens Valley Paiute, who in turn often 
traded it across the Sierra Nevada Mountains. 

Rabbit drives were held in connection with fall festivals. Usually 
people from throughout the district assembled for them. Sometimes, 
however, individuals took part in drives in the Koso Mountain or 
Death Valley districts. 

BD said the Ko’ village as he remembered it about 50 or 60 years 
ago comprised five families or camps whose heads were as follows: 
(1) Caesar, the chief, (2) Caesar’s father, who had been chief before 
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him, (3) Wakin, (4) Tom Hunter, the other chief, (5) Patu’ku. If, 

as in Fish Lake Valley, the average family consisted of 6 persons, 

the total population was not over 30 individuals. BB thought this 

village had had a communal sweat house, like those in Owens Valley. 
Some place names in Saline Valley territory are: 


Upper Warm Spring, Pabu’inii (water reservoir ?). 

Lower Warm Spring, Puigét:i (green rock). 

Dodd’s Spring, Bast:* (?). 

Willow Spring, Honovégwa’si (a yellowish gravel), little frequented except 
as temporary camp on route to Waucoba Mountain for pine nuts. 

Paiute Canyon Spring (?), Yadadtip (kind of rock), a camping place on 
pine-nut trips. 

Cerro Gordo Springs, Wiva” (7), a pine-nut camp. 

Burro Spring, Yétum’ba (?), a pine-nut camp. 

Unnamed spring east of Burro Spring, Pakwii’tsi (?), a pine-nut camp. 

Quartz Spring, Pambu’iva (?), little frequented. 

Jackass Spring, Ica,*wumba (ica coyote-+-pa, water), a pine-nut and seed 
camp. 

Inyo Mountains, Niintinop:4# (high), mythologically the only land remaining 
above the waters of the flood. 

Ubehebe Peak, Tinguhu (tinguta, play+?) or toyavipiap:u (mountain— 
big) has little of value. 

Dry Mountain, Sii:ndugai (?). 

Tin Mountain, Sia (gravel). 

Vicinity of Keeler on Owens Lake, Tono’musa (tonovi, greasewood-+musa, 
sweat house ?) or Tonomadti, a spring, visited during trips for larvae and 
ducks in the lake. 

Waucoba Mountain (waucova, pine tree, Paiute word), Wungo (juniper) 
doyavi (mountain). 


B. The second subdivision, Pauwii’ji (BD) or Pauwii’jiji (GG), 
lay between Saline and Eureka Valleys, where low mountains were 
suitable for winter dwellings. The principal and perhaps sole vil- 
lage was probably at Waucoba Spring, Icam’ba (“coyote water”) 
(36), on the eastern slope of Waucoba Mountain at about 5,600 feet. 
There may have been another camp at Lead Canyon Spring, Pau’- 
onzi, from which the area was named. GG called the people Pau’on- 
jiijii. These people procured most foods locally. They gathered 
pine nuts and hunted deer in the Inyo Mountains immediately to the 
west. They procured seeds, antelope, and rabbits in the low hills 
around them and got some seeds also in Eureka Valley to the north 
and in Saline Valley. 

As Eureka Valley is practically waterless, it could support no per- 
manent residents, but it had important quantities of sand-grass seed 
and pagampi (unidentified). Water was obtained from a well near 
the sand dunes in the southern end of the valley. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether temporary visits by small parties could account for the 
vast archeological site which stretches for several miles along the 
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northern foot of the dunes on the edge of the playa. The site has 
untold quantities of flint and obsidian chips but relatively few arti- 
facts, except some spherical stone mortars of the type commonly used 
by Shoshoni for grinding mesquite. But there is now no mesquite in 
the valley. An extended search produced no pottery, which is usually 
present at Shoshoni and Paiute sites in this region. The mortars, 
however, are more distinctive of Shoshoni than of Paiute. 

C. Sigai (flat, on the mountain top) or Sigai watii, the mountains 
separating Saline, Death, and Panamint Valleys. People called Si- 
gaitsi. Two villages. One at Goldbelt Spring, Tuhu (black ?) (87), 
at about 5,000 feet, the people called Tuhutsi; the other at the springs 
in Cottonwood Canyon, which runs westward from Death Valley, 
called Navadii (big canyon) (38), at about 3,700 feet, the people called 
Navadiinzi. 

Sigai people procured pine nuts, various seeds, rabbits, and moun- 
tain sheep in their own territory. When local seeds were unusually 
abundant visitors came from Saline Valley and sometimes from 
Surveyor’s Well to gather them near Navadii. SS thought rabbit 
drives were held independent of Saline Valley; BD, that Saline Valley 
people always came to Sigai for rabbit drives. 

For festivals Sigai people either went to Saline Valley or Saline 
Valley people came to Sigai, but both places never held them simul- 
taneously. Caesar and Tom Hunter (and GG said George Button’s 
wife’s father’s father whose identity is otherwise undetermined) di- 
rected festivals at both places. Chiefs’ powers were definitely ex- 
tended and groups more closely associated in post-Caucasian days. 

The village census given by BD for perhaps 1890 showed: 

Navadii, 2 families totaling 14 persons, as follows: One camp, Pete Sam’s 
father (who later went to Surveyor’s Well, Ohyu, in Death Valley and became 
director of the fall festival and mourning ceremony); his wife from Ohyu; 
their sons, Pete and Johnny, each of whom married a Saline Valley woman in 
the levirate (the only levirate recorded in this district) and lived at her home; 
a daughter, May, who later married. The other camp: Jackass Sam (Pete 
Sam’s mother’s brother from Ohyu) ; his wife, two sons, two daughters, his 
wife’s two sisters; the husband of one of the sisters from Saline Valley. This 
makes the unusual total of nine persons in one house. 

Tuhu, one family as follows: Tuhudzugo (tuhu-+tsugoputsi, old man; Cae- 
sar’s paternal grandfather); his wife, probably from Sigai, four daughters 
and one son. 

These data accord more or less with Nelson’s observations in 1891 
when he found two or three families on Cottonwood Creek. 

These few Sigai marriages were probably all exogamous by village 
and show a preference for matrilocal residence. 

Lirrtz Lake anp Koso Mountarns.—This district, known as 
Kuhwiji, is a relatively large subsistence area, embracing about 1,000 
square miles and centering in the Koso Mountains, where the greater 
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precipitation in the Upper Sonoran and Transitional zones supported 
most of the important food plants, but including also the surrounding 
plains and the eastern escarpment of the Sierra Nevada. The in- 
habitants, who lived in three winter villages, exploited the entire 
territory, but lacked sufficient intervillage cohesion to constitute a 
true band. 

Villages.—The four main villages as numbered in figure 7 were: 


39. Pagunda (lake), Little Lake, at 2,948 feet; one of the largest, GG 
thought with 50 to 60 persons in 1870. People called Pagundiinzi. 

40. Miia’ta (boiling), Coso Hot Springs, at 3,635 feet; formerly 100 or 
more people. Visited by Northern Paiute and Shoshone for medicinal water, 
‘which was used for bathing and drinking. 

41. Uyuwum’ba (a black rock ?), springs about 5 miles south of Darwin, 
probably Cold Spring at about 6,200 feet. 

16. Pakwa’si (probably pa, water +kwasi, end) at Alancha, at 3,700 feet; 
people called Pakwasitc'. Paiute and Shoshoni intermarried here. 


Some place names: 


Sierra Nevada Mountains, Manov# putoyavi™ (long mountain). 
Owens Lake, Patsiata (any large lake); called by Paiute, Panowi. 
Upper Centennial Spring, Tcia’navadii (rose bush place). 
Lower Centennial Spring, Tcia’bugwai (tciabip:, many rose bushes). 
Black Spring, Tuwa’dambahwatii (tuwada, a bush-+-pa, water+watii, place). 
Crystal Spring, Tciviigund :¥# (7). 
Springs near Millspaugh, Pa” (water). 
Cold Springs, south of Darwin, Ogwedli, Ogwaidti (creek), a place visited 
frequently in summer, but no winter village. 
Springs by Maturango Peak: 
Paga’wagandii (paid:", watering place for animals). 
Tuhupa (from hupai’hya, shade ?, of the mountain+pa, water). 
Pag”’o’i (?). 
Tunwuvi (?). 
Spring in the canyon running into Panamint Valley, east of Darwin, 
Ogwedii (creek). 
Haiwee Springs, Hugwata (?). 
Springs near last, Iceamba (coyote water). 
Rose Spring, Tunahada (?). 


Subsistence activities—The following sketch of seasonal activities 
is largely from the point of view of the inhabitants of the Koso Hot 
Springs village. In winter they dwelt in pit houses, eating stored 
seeds and hunting rabbits. In April some families moved to Haiwee 
Springs, Hugwata, about 12 miles away, where they spent 1 or 2 
months, finishing up any stored seeds and gathering greens. In 
June they usually went to Cold Spring, where a few people some- 
times wintered and hunted rabbits. This hunting was done by 
individual men using spring-pole traps. Meanwhile, a few families 
sometimes joined together for a communal antelope hunt. 

Antelope were most numerous in Indian Wells Valley, near Brown, 
about 10 miles south of Little Lake. There were also some just south 
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of Owens Lake and at the northern end of Saline Valley. Drives. 
near Brown involved mostly Little Lake Shoshoni and some Nawa- 
vite (probably Tiibatulabal), their neighbors to the south. A few 
Saline Valley Shoshoni might participate, but the trip of nearly 75- 
miles was generally too long. 

The antelope hunt director announced the hunt several days in ad- 
vance. Antelope were driven by 8 or 10 men, perhaps aided by fire, 
into a corral built of posts spaced about 20 feet apart and covered 
with brush. The corral had a wide opening but no wings. As the 
animals milled around inside, archers stationed between the posts. 
shot them. There was no shaman. 

In midsummer some families might go into Saline Valley and oc- 
casionally into Death Valley to gather mesquite. They removed 
the seeds and ground the bean pulp into flour which could be readily 
transported. But if they had gotten any considerable surplus it was. 
cached to be procured on subsequent trips. 

Between July and September most families wandered in the Koso 
Mountains, which, lying in the zone of greatest plant growth, af- 
forded many different seeds. They remained as near their winter 
villages as possible in order that trips during winter to seed caches 
should not be too long. But if certain species were sufficiently 
abundant elsewhere, they went several days’ travel from the winter 
village to get them. 

During September or October, if they were not already in the 
Koso Mountains, families ordinarily went there for pine nuts. Large 
crowds preferred to travel together on these trips, under the direc- 
tion of the village chief. Sometimes the Koso Springs villagers 
joined the people from Uyuwumba, the Cold Spring village, and if 
the crop in that vicinity were unusually heavy they might even winter 
there. If the Koso Mountain yield were small, some families might 
go into the Panamint Mountains, where perhaps they kept company 
with Death Valley Shoshoni who had come for the same reason. 

In the fall some families also went to Owens Lake to hunt ducks. 
Although a few minor rabbit drives were held during the summer, 
this was the season for large drives. 

For large rabbit drives, families who happened to be in the vicinity 
of places with numerous rabbits cooperated. The main drives were 
at Rose Valley, Darwin Wash, the vicinity of Cold Spring, Little 
Lake, and Olancha. Visitors came from a convenient distance to 
join these. For example, people from Keeler came 25 miles and 
people from Saline Valley came perhaps 50 miles to Olancha, but 
Panamint Valley was too far away. Panamint people either had 
local drives or joined one closer to home. 

In the drives they used one or two nets, each about 2 feet high and 
100 or more feet long, propped at intervals with sticks. Eight or 
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ten men beat the brush, driving the rabbits into the nets, while the 
owners remained behind their nets to dispatch the ensnared animals 
with clubs. There is some question about directors of these drives. 
BD thought district chiefs were in charge; GG that net owners were 
directors and divided the kill. 

The annual round of food quest, which was scarcely sufficiently 
fixed to be a routine, varied in different ways. Mountain sheep might 
be hunted by individuals in the Koso Mountains or the Sierra Nevada 
and deer in the Sierra Nevada. Fish were taken in Rose Valley and, 
with poison, in Little Lake. Larvae were procured in Owens Lake. 
Caterpillars (piiiga) could be had on the ground around Koso 
Springs, Little Lake, and elsewhere. Other animals eaten were bear, 
badger, chuckwalla, gopher, mice, rats, doves, eagles, hawks, crows, 
snakes, mountain lions, wildcats, but not coyotes, wolves, frogs, mag- 
pies, or grasshoppers. To vary the vegetable diet, acorns might 
be procured from the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada. 

Relative scarcity of animals made meat a minor food. Dried rab- 
bits would not keep over 2 weeks. Large game meat, cut into thin 
slices and dried in trees, would keep longer but was usually consumed 
quickly. Hunting was of relatively greater importance during seed 
shortage, but considerable reliance was placed on rodents. Even in 
good years stored seeds rarely lasted more than a year. GG’s grand- 
mother recalled a period of several months when a complete lack 
of seeds, rabbits, or other important foods caused several deaths. 

Warfare—Although Kuhwiji adjoined several other tribal groups, 
GG thought they had warred with none. He recalled but one fight, 
when some people from far south invaded the country. The fight 
occurred at Coso Hot Springs. The invaders were all killed. 

Mourning ceremony.—There was no large mourning ceremony to 
unite different villages. GG thought that each year property, saved 
from funerals, was burned simultaneously for several dead, but that 
only close neighbors participated. 

Sweat houses—The sweat house probably served as a village 
meeting house, but information about it is lacking. 

Marriage—An extensive genealogy, covering several generations, 
bears out informant testimony that any relationship was a bar to 
marriage. Village endogamy was permissible if persons were un- 
related. Of 21 recorded marriages, including some in neighboring 
districts, 10 were exogamous by district, 8 endogamous by district. 
Of the last, at least three were exogamous by village. People shifted 
residence so often that villages usually consisted of unrelated 
families. 

Parents arranged their children’s marriages, the man’s parents 
paying shell money to the girl’s parents, the latter reciprocating 
with buckskins and food. 
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Post-marital residence was theoretically matrilocal until the birth — 
of the first child. After that, is was independent, though pref- — 
erably patrilocal, because a man preferred his home territory for — 
hunting. There was no strict rule about this, however, and many 
factors entered into the choice. Of recorded marriages, 3 were 
patrilocal, 10 matrilocal, 3 in a new locality, 4 in the same locality 
where both had lived. 

Intertribal marriages were: Two with Muguniiwiti (Kawaiisii), 
one with Wavitc (Tiibatulabal), one with Owens Valley Paiute, 
four with white men. 

The levirate and sororate were both practiced. In fact, to avoid 
following them upon the death of a spouse, a payment to the parents- 
in-law was required. But only one case of the levirate is shown 
in the genealogies. 

Though kinship terms accord with marriage of a brother and 
sister to sister and brother and of several brothers to several sisters, 
no instance of these was shown in the genealogies. 

Panamint VaAutiey.—Little information is available from this 
locality. The valley proper was so low (1,000 to 1,500 feet) and 
so arid that the native population was extremely sparse. There 
is virtually no water within the valley where winter villages could 
have been located. The Panamint and Argus Ranges which bound 
it on the east and west respectively have many springs which were 
frequented between spring and fall by people from neighboring 
valleys but had few winter residents. 

North of Ballarat, Panamint Valley was predominantly Shoshoni 
with some admixture of Kawaiisii.1° South of Ballarat it was 
largely Kawaiisii. The principal and probably only village within 
the northern part of the valley was at Warm Springs, 1,100 feet, 
called Ha:uta (village 42 in fig. 7). This entire portion of the 
valley was also called Ha:uta. The people were called Ha: utans'. 

Wildrose Springs, Su”navadu (su:vi, willow+navadu, flat), at 
about 4,500 feet in the Panamint Mountains about 8 miles north of 
Ha:uta (48), also had a few winter residents, called Su™navadunzi. 

Subsistence activities—Subsistence activities could be carried on 
by these people largely within a short distance of their villages. 
Though the valley was devoid of important foods of any kind, except 
some mesquite which grew at Ha:uta and at Indian Ranch (the 
latter had no running water until a well was recently dug), the Pana- 
mint Range surpasses 11,000 feet and provided many seeds, pine nuts, 
and mountain sheep. People went sometimes, however, near Matu- 
rango Peak in the Argus Mountains for chia or to the Koso Moun- 


10 Nelson in 1891 observed about 100 Indians in upper Panamint Valley whose language 
was the same as that in Saline Valley, which is Shoshoni. 
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tains for sand bunch grass seed. Dutcher saw families from Pana- 
mint Valley in 1893 gathering pine nuts in the mountains between 
Saline and Panamint Valleys, that is, in Sigai. 

Political organization.—It is improbable that any important com- 
munal activities were held within Panamint Valley. Saline and 
Death Valleys were within convenient distance for festivals. Pana- 
mint Tom, however, seems, at least in post-Caucasian times, to have 
gained some prominence in connection with hostilities against the 
white man. Whether he was a Kawaiisii is uncertain. TSt thought 
that he had been chief of the Death Valley Kawaiisii. 

Marriage—Parents of young men and women seem to have taken 
less hand here than among groups to the west in arranging marriages. 
A man desiring to marry a girl gave her perhaps 20 to 30 dollars, 
which she gave to her mother, who reciprocated with food to the 
man’s mother. 

Marriage was matrilocal until the first child was born, then 
independent. 

To avoid the sororate a man paid money to his wife’s parents, and 
they in turn gave him seeds and food. If he failed to do so, his 
deceased wife’s mother told his new wife he had not paid. A woman 
similarly paid the mother of her deceased husband to avoid the 
levirate. 

There was little polygyny, no mother-in-law avoidance. 

Some place names: 

Emigrant Springs, Tingah’ni (cave), probably a temporary seed-gathering 
camp of Ha: utans'. 

Springs near Modoc mine, Hunupa (hunupi, canyon-++pa), seldom visited. 

Springs by Snow Canyon, Tahahunti (tahavi, snow+canyon ?), seldom 
visited. 

Springs by Wood Canyon, Pipum’ba or Pibump’: (a plant), seldom visited. 

Spring in Revenue Canyon, Tusi’gaba or Tusi’gava (a canyon that narrows 
sharply), the most important camp on the rare trips made by Ha:utans' to 
the Argus Mountains for seeds. 

Springs in Upper Shepherd Canyon, Nia’va (?), visited occasionally for 
Mentzelia, chia, and sand-grass seeds. 

Springs in Lower Shepherd Canyon, Taka’goba (taka’go, valley quail), a 
camping place on trips. 

The five springs in upper Tuber Canyon were pine-nut camps. 


NortHerNn DeatH Vatiry.—Death Valley, stretching more than 
100 miles north and south, lying partly below sea level, and bounded 
partly on the west by the lofty Panamint Range, has an extraordinar- 
ily varied natural landscape. 

The valley floor, much of which is more than 250 feet below sea 
level, is incredibly arid (pl. 1, ¢) and has summer temperatures 
ranging commonly up to 180°, with a record of close to 140°. It 
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and the bounding foothills fall into the Lower Sonoran life zone, 
among whose limited plant population Jepson (p. 12) includes: 
Phyllogonum luteolum, Boerhaavia annulata, Ouystylis lutea, Astra- 


galus atratus var. panamintensis, Brickellia knappiana, Amphiachyris — 


fremontii, Viguiera reticulata, and Enceliopsis argophylla var. 
grandiflora, most of which are endemic and none of use for food. 
Probably the only important food species on the valley floor is mes- 
quite, which grows in limited quantities at springs. 

Most of the bounding mountain ranges rise into the Upper Sonoran 
zone and provided a few species of edible seeds. But vast areas, 
especially of the Funeral and Black Ranges, which scarcely exceed 
5,000 feet, were practically worthless for gathering and were devoid 
of large game. The neighboring ranges extend upward into the 
tree zone at only three places. One of these was the Sigai region 
in the Panamint Range north of Darwin. It was more accessible 
to and was therefore utilized more habitually by the Sigai and Saline 
Valley people. The Grapevine Mountains, reaching to nearly 9,000 
feet, form a massive block of pinyon-covered hills and were utilized 
by all the villages north of Furnace Creek. These and the com- 
paratively treeless Tin and Dry Mountains to the west sheltered a 
small number of mountain sheep but no deer. The third high 
mountain area is the Panamint Range which bounds lower Death 
Valley on the west and culminates in Telescope Peak, 11,045 feet, 
which rises abruptly from below sea level to about timber line in 
the Boreal life zone. Except during the short winter when the resi- 
dents of Furnace Creek and Lower Death Valley remained at water 
holes in the valley, they were driven by heat and virtual absence of 
foods in the valley floor into the cool Panamint or Grapevine 
Mountains. Here the various species of seeds and a limited amount 
of sheep hunting maintained them until pine nuts were ripe. 

The distribution of population within Death Valley was also 
determined by water supply. Water is not only extremely scarce, 
but many springs are poisonous or undrinkably saline. At each 
usable source of water there were, therefore, winter residents, the 
number depending upon the amount of water and quantity of 
accessible foods. 

North of Furnace Creek the three main villages were at Mesquite 
Springs, Grapevine Canyon, and Surveyor’s Well. Their total popu- 
lation was 42, or 1 person to about 30 square miles. Though the 
census may be low, it is probably not much too low. These villages 
had no collective name for themselves, but TSt of Beatty called them 
Yo:gombi (flat, 1. e., the valley floor). They were independent in 
most activities; in fact, their component families were independent 
throughout most of the year. Communal rabbit drives and fall festi- 
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vals, however, united villages temporarily with one another and in 
some measure with Beatty on the east and Sigai on the west. 
Villages—The following numbers correspond with those on fig- 


ure 7: 


44, Mahunu (from hunupi, canyon), springs in Grapevine Canyon and prob- 
ably Grapevine Springs, about 2,500 to 3,000 feet. The people called Mahunutsi. 
BD gave the following census as remembered from his boyhood, about 75 years. 
ago: 4 camps or families, totaling some 27 people, as follows: 

BD’s grandfather, born at Mahunu, and his wife from Cottonwood Canyon: 
in Sigai. 

BD’s father, Dock, a shaman; BD’s mother from Surveyor’s Well; his 
mother’s brother; BD; BD’s brother and sister; also, BD’s father’s second or 
polygynous wife (BD’s mother’s sister), and her 2 children, both of whom died 
young. 

BD’s father’s mother’s sister (her husband from Lida had died) ; her daughter 
and daughter’s husband from some other village; her three sons, Bob, Longhair 
John, and Jack; Bob’s wife from Lida and his son; Longhair John’s wife from 
Lida (but not related to Bob’s wife). 

Cold Mountain Jack and his family, which he moved back and forth between 
Grapevine Spring and Mesquite Spring, as he owned cultivated land at each 
place. His family consisted of his two polygynous wives who were sisters, 
Susy and Maggie from Grapevine Spring, and seven children. Susy had four 
children: a Son and a daughter who died when young; Tule George who moved 
to Lida where he lived with his wife Tudi until she died, childless, then married 
Lizzie from Surveyor’s Well and lived with her at Tule Canyon, also childless; 
Kittie, who married a Beatty man and lived at Tule Canyon and had two 
children (one died; the other, a daughter, married an Italian and had seven 
children). Maggie had two sons and a daughter, all of whom died young. 
This camp also included Susie’s mother. The 10 individuals in this family 
occupied a single house. 

45. Ohyu (mesquite), at Surveyor’s Well, 60 feet below sea level. The people 
ealled Ohyutsi. BD's census gave 2 camps totaling 14 or 15 persons, as follows: 

Ike Shaw’s father, from Grapevine Canyon where Ike had been born; his 
father’s second wife born at Ohyu; three daughters, all of whom died before 
marrying. 

Tule George’s father-in-law from near Telescope Peak in the Panamint Moun- 
tains; his mother-in-law born at Ohyu; their four daughters and three sons. 
Total, nine persons. This family is of interest because of its exceptional fer- 
tility. The oldest daughter, Anne, married an Ohyu (?) man and had two sons, 
one of whom died young. The next daughter married BD’s half-brother, Sho- 
shoni John, from Grapevine Canyon, and had 13 children, of whom 10 died. 
The third daughter was unmarried, but had a child who died. Lizzie, men- 
tioned aboye, married Tule George at Tule Canyon. The oldest son, Cotton- 
wood Frank, married Tule George’s sister, Kittie, whose husband had died. 
This is the only reported case of a brother and sister marrying a sister and 
brother. Cottonwood Frank’s daughter, Minnie, was unmarried, but, probably 
by several white men, she had seven children, of whom four died. The next 
son, Joe Button, married Maggie (?) from Sigai and moved to Saline Valley 
when the borax works opened, then to Furnace Creek, spending the summers 
at Wildrose Canyon. He had three daughters and two sons who died young 
and 6 daughters and one son who survived. When Joe died his younger 
brother married Maggie and they moved to Beatty. They had no more children. 
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Thus, at least 28 grandchildren were born to the seven children of Tule George’s 
parents-in-law. 

46. Mesquite Springs, Panuga (no meaning ?), at 1,730 feet. This village 
was only semipermanent. Cold Mountain Jack and Dock each had ranches 
here after the introduction of horticulture in early post-Caucasian times, These 
and other families, however, often visited it for ducks, seeds, grapes, and 
mesquite, and sometimes wintered here. Even Saline Valley people visited 
Mesquite Springs, though they seldom remained long. Its most frequent visitors 
appear to have been Cold Mountain Jack’s large family which lived there about 
half the time. 

Sand Springs, Yogomba (yogémi or yogombi, a flat-++pa, water), in the north- 
ern end of the valley; no winter residents. 

Salt Creek, Tugu’mii™' (tuguwii, sand-++wutii, place), below sea level. The 
water was too saline to permit extended residence. 

Various small springs on the eastern slope of the Grapevine Mountains 
Served as temporary seed camps but seldom as winter residences. 

Subsistence activities—The subsistence area for these villages lay 
largely within the confines of the mountains enclosing Death Valley. 
Except for the short period of residence at the winter village, families 
moved independently. Thus, Dock, chief of the district and resident 
at Grapevine Canyon, traveled with his family without reference to 
the movements of Cold Mountain Jack of the same village. All the 
people assembled only for communal rabbit drives and fall festivals, 
under the leadership of Dock and Tule George’s father. 

Dock’s family ordinarily wintered at Grapevine Canyon. In the 
spring, when food shortage brought hunger—BD remembered crying 
for food in the spring during his childhood—residents of Grapevine 
Canyon usually went to near Mexican Spring and Mud Spring on the 
western side of the Grapevine Mountains to spend about a month 
picking Mentzelia and Oryzopsis seeds. They then went to Surveyor’s 
Well to pick mesquite which ripened in June or July and which was 
free to anyone. Or, in early spring, perhaps April, they went to 
Cottonwood Canyon in the Sigai district to gather chia, Oryzopsis 
seeds, Lyctwm berries, and pine sugar, wapihavi (wapi+ havi, sugar). 
Sometimes they visited Mesquite Spring in the spring or fall to hunt 
ducks and to gather wild grapes and mesquite. After the white man 
came, Dock started a ranch there. At Grapevine Canyon they got 
grapes and various seeds. 

In the fall, people from Grapevine Canyon, Surveyor’s Well, and 
Mesquite Springs went into the Grapevine Mountains to gather pine 
nuts, Dock having announced when they were ripe. Families habitu- 
ally gathered from the same tracts, but did not actually own them, 
for other persons were privileged to gather from them if they wished. 
Dock and his two wives carried as many nuts as they could down to 
Grapevine Canyon and stored the remainder in the mountains. This 
naturally limited the distance from the winter village that it was 
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feasible to go for pine nuts. But after Dock got horses, pine-nut 
gathering was greatly facilitated. 

Cold Mountain Jack’s family, meanwhile, wintered at Grapevine 
Canyon, Mesquite Springs, or Mahunu, and foraged for food either 
with Dock’s family or alone, as they pleased. 

No wild seeds were planted or irrigated in northern Death Valley, 
but horticulture was introduced in early post-Caucasian times. The 
plants and pattern of cultivation seems to have been borrowed almost 
completely from neighboring Southern Paiute. Few Death Valley 
people had farms. When BD was a small boy, perhaps in 1870, his 
father, uncle, and grandfather owned about 50 acres in Grapevine 
Canyon which, apparently, they subdivided, each cultivating his 
portion. Cold Mountain Jack also had a “ranch” about a mile below 
the village and one other family had a plot. 

Before shovels were introduced, plain digging sticks were used for 
planting. Each species or variety was planted in a separate row. 
Work, including irrigation, was performed by both sexes. Because 
of the short winters, crops were planted in February and harvested 
in July. 

Plots were family owned. This conformed to the principle of use 
ownership and conflicted with no native patterns. Inheritance was 
a simple matter. Plants, even those ready for harvest, were usually 
destroyed at the owner’s death, as among Ash Meadows Southern 
Paiute, and the field lay fallow for a year or two, when any relative 
resumed cultivation. 

Cultivation had not acquired an important place in native economy, 
though it was becoming important by 1890 (Nelson, 1891; Coville, 
1892). Crops were usually consumed by the end of summer and 
helped little to relieve the want of food during the following winter. 
The increasing importance of the white man’s economy, moreover, 
drew people into new activities and into regions outside their native 
districts. Thus, during the Rhyolite mining boom in 1906 they left 
their farms to haul wood for the mines. Some farming is still carried 
on, but odd jobs offered by the white man relegate it to a secondary 
place. 

BD thought that soon after its introduction horticulture had 
spread also to Lida, Beatty, and Tupipah Springs east of Beatty. 

So far as seed gathering was concerned, Death Valley people were 
split into families. That they habitually exploited approximately the 
same territory was a question of convenience, not of social or political 
coercion. And even seed gathering sometimes brought people from 
neighboring districts into the same area. 

The annual rabbit drive, however, more or less consistently united 
all the inhabitants of the northern part of the valley under a single 
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chief and outsiders were recognized as mere visitors. ‘The chief was 
Dock. Normal participants were residents of Grapevine Springs, 
Surveyor’s Well, and Mesquite Springs. Beatty people often at- 
tended. In October, before pine-nut trips, all the families went to 
the vicinity of Mexican Spring at the lower end of Sarcobatus Flat. 
Dock addressed them each morning, announcing the location of the 
drive and of the feast at the end of the day. Only men took part in 
the hunt. The kill was divided equally among all participants, the 
flesh being roasted for the evening feast and the skins preserved for 
rabbit-skin blankets. Drives lasted about a month. 

Large game was of secondary importance. Antelope occurred in 
small numbers in Sarcobatus Flat and perhaps at White Rock, but 
were never hunted communally and were rarely sought by individ- 
uals. There were virtually no deer nearer than Lida, an inconvenient 
distance away. Mountain sheep could be had on Tin Mountain, Dry 
Mountain near Sigai, and probably in the Grapevine Mountains. 
BD’s father hunted little. Cold Mountain Jack hunted often, 
especially for mountain sheep. 

Lesser game, especially rodents and chuckwallas, were of some im- 
portance. Birds were also taken when possible. 

A little trade was carried on. This has been described on page 45. 

Festivals—The fall festival, held after the pine-nut trip, was com- 
bined with the annual mourning ceremony. When given at Sur- 
veyor’s Well, families from Grapevine Canyon, Mesquite Spring, 
Sigai, and a few sometimes from Beatty, Panamint Valley, Darwin, 
and perhaps even Saline Valley, but not Ash Meadows, attended. 
In some years it was held at Sigai or in Saline Valley instead of 
Surveyor’s Well, especially if pine nuts had been abundant in those 
regions. It may be that people in this wide area were able to for- 
gather only when horses, introduced after the white man arrived, 
facilitated transportation. 

When held at Surveyor’s Well, Dock was director. Panugatsugo 
(or Patuko) probably had this task before Dock. At Sigai and 
Saline Valley, Caesar and Tom Hunt were jointly directors. 

The festivals started with the exhibition dance, mugwa nukana. 
At Surveyor’s Well this was performed by Saline Valley men, and 
at Saline Valley by Surveyor’s Well men. The dancers were paid 
in goods and shell money by the host village. This dance was fol- 
lowed by burning goods for the year’s dead, then by the circle dance. 

Sweat house-—The large community sweat house was not used. 
Instead, the sweat house was small, conical, with a center pole, earth- 
covered, and not more than 10 feet in diameter. Anyone desiring 
to do so built his own. BD’s father, who greatly enjoyed sweat 
baths, had built one in Grapevine Canyon, one in the Grapevine 
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Mountains, one at Surveyor’s Well, one at Furnace Creek, and one 
at Navadu. Anyone was privileged to use these, but they did not 
serve as club house and dormitory, and therefore had no connection 
with group unity. BD knew of no sweat house having been built at 
Sigai. 

Warjare—Warfare was unimportant. BD recalled but one epi- 
sode. Sigal women picking sunflower seeds in upper Panamint Val- 
ley saw strangers. The next morning Sigai men pursued them into 
a dry cave and killed them. The identity of the invaders and the 
final disposal of them was unknown. 

Marriage-——Marriage with any relatives was forbidden and it is 
probable, though not certain, that marriage with a pseudo cross-cousin, 
i. e., mother’s brother or father’s sister’s stepdaughter, as practiced 
among Shoshoni of northern Nevada, was prohibited. Though kin- 
ship terms were not collected from Death Valley, Shoshoneans on all 
sides of them used the same system as that given for Little Lake, 
which has no features indicating either pseudo cross-cousin marriage 
or polyandry. 

Choice of mates was not delimited by locality as such, but the 
inhabitants of these small villages and even the entire valleys were 
naturally much interrelated. Of 15 marriages recorded, 8 were with 
persons outside the valley, 5 within the valley but exogamous by 
village, 2 endogamous by village. 

In arranging a marriage a man or his parents asked the girl’s 
parents for the match, then paid them perhaps $20. They gave 
seeds and other presents in return. 

Marriage was supposed to be matrilocal for about a year, then 
independent. Of the eight cases of valley exogamy, two were matri- 
local, three patrilocal, in three the couple moved to a new locality. 
The last, especially, were determined largely by factors introduced 
by the white man, the couple seeking work at a ranch or mine. Of 
the five cases of valley endogamy and village exogamy, one was patri- 
local, two matrilocal, one in a new locality, one uncertain. 

The levirate and sororate were both stressed, the census showing 
two cases of the former. Polygyny, especially sororal polygyny, 
was practiced, two cases being revealed in the census. Cold Moun- 
tain Jack’s second wife, a sister of the first, was given him because 
of his outstanding ability as a hunter. There is one case of the 
mazriage of a brother and sister to a sister and brother. 

CENTRAL AND SOUTHERN DratH VALLEY.—No detailed information 
is available for the central and southern parts of Death Valley. Fur- 
nace Creek (village 47 in fig. 7) was apparently the point of contact 
and intermixture of three linguistic groups: Shoshoni from the north, 
Southern Paiute who were also mixed with Shoshoni at Ash Mea- 
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dows 25 miles to the east, and Kawaiisii (also called Mugunitiwii and 
Paniimiint) who occupied the southern portions of Death Valley 
and Panamint Valley. JH, from Saline Valley, called Death Valley 
people Tsagwadiika (cack walla eaters), the only instance of naming 
by foods eaten recorded south of Benton, California. 

There seems to have been a small winter village at the several 
springs at Furnace Creek, Tiimbica (tumbi, rock), which is at about 
sea level. TSt pomcnieced an old man, Pa:sanats (bat), whom he 
thought was chief, his two or three daughters, and several men. 
These people ee Shoshoni, Southern Paiute, and Kawaiisi. BD, 
however, knew of no residents until the borax works were founded by 
the white man, when Bill Bullen and his son and five daughters moved 
there from Sigai. Subsequently, Furnace Creek has been headquar- 
ters for Shoshoni from a considerable distance. They live in a 
colony adjoining the modern winter resort, but move to Beatty, 
Saline Valley, and elsewhere during the summer. 

The native subsistence area for the Furnace Creek people was pre- 
dominantly in the Panamint Mountains, a few miles across the valley 
to their southwest. The Black and Funeral Ranges to the east were 
almost totally devoid of foods. The main summer camps were at 
Wildrose Spring, Blackwater Spring called Bast: (GG), and a spring 
near the head of Death Valley Canyon called Ko’ (Kawaiisii for 
tobacco). Considerable mesquite, however, grows at Furnace Creek. 

South of Furnace Creek the Death Valley population was predomi- 
nantly Kawaiisii. Kelly (1934, p. 555) describes the boundary of 
the Las Vegas “band” of Southern Paiute as passing between the 
“Funeral mountains and Black range, thence south along the western ~ 
slope of the latter, bringing the Vegas people to the very borders of 
Death Valley. More than likely Black range was held jointly by the 
Death Valley Panamint [ Kawaiisii] and the Las Vegas; at best it was 
useful only as a source of mountain sheep and certain edible seeds.” 
It is impossible to trace a boundary with any precision in an area 
like this. Ash Meadows was a mixture of Southern Paiute and Sho- 
shoni, while southern Death Valley undoubtedly had an appreciable 
Shoshoni and Southern Paiute element in its population. Moreover, 
Ash Meadows and Pahrump Valley inhabitants went primarily for 
foods to the vicinity of Mount Shader and the Spring Mountains 
to their east and southeast rather than cross 20 miles of waterless, 
infertile desert to the barren Black Range, which has few peaks 
which rise even to 5,000 feet elevation in the Artemisia zone. Death 
Valley people sought foods in the Panamint Range. Thus a consid- 
erable territory between Ash Meadows and Death Valley was unoc- 
cupied and very little utilized. 

TSt remembered three families which lived some 15 miles south 
of Furnace Creek. They probably spent some time during winter 
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in the vicinity of the Borax Works and Bennetts Well, which are 
about 250 feet below sea level, though there is some question as to 
the adequacy of water here in native times. Their main headquar- 
ters were Hungry Bill’s ranch (village 48 in fig. 7), at 5,000 feet, 
well up in the Panamint Mountains east of Sentinel Peak. This was 
called Piiaitungani (piai, mouse+tungani, cave). Foods were pro- 
cured in the Panamint Range. 

There were 17 persons: Panamint Tom, the “chief,’ his wife, 2 sons and 4 
daughters; Tom’s brother, Hungry John, his wife, 2 sons and 2 daughters; 
Tom’s sister, her husband, and son, Nuaidu (windy). ‘They spoke both Sho- 
shoni and Kawaiisii. 

Some Shoshoni place names in this vicinity: 

Hanaupah Canyon, Wici (from wicivi, milkweed). Panamint Range, Kaigota 
(J. H), Kaiguta (GH). 

Telescope Peak, Siitimbutsi or Mu: gu (pointed). 

Spring at head of Wildrose Canyon, Wabiits'; sometimes a summer camp for 
seed gathering. 

BEATTY AND BELTED MOUNTAINS 


Shoshoni occupied southern Nevada from the Amagrosa Desert 
eastward to the Pintwater Range and possibly beyond, including 
Desert Valley. Southern Paiute dwelt to the east, though it is prob- 
able that the population along the area of tribal contact was a mixture 
of Paiute and Shoshoni, like that at Ash Meadows. 

This region is even less fertile than the Death Valley region, for the 
valleys are low, extremely large, hot, and generally arid. Few of 
the low mountain ranges penetrate even the pinyon zone. The great 
Amagrosa Desert, lying east of Death Valley, is some 40 miles long, 
12 and more miles wide, only 2,500 to 3,000 feet above sea level, and 
almost devoid of water and edible plants. Valleys and flats to the 
north become gradually higher and hence somewhat more favorable 
to subsistence: Sarcobatus Flat, 4,000 feet; Pahute Mesa, 5,500 to 
6,000; Gold Flat, 5,000; Kawich Valley, 5,500; Cactus Flat, 5,500. 
But the mountain ranges were too low to contribute streams to these 
valleys and, indeed, had few springs. The highest points of the 
Yucca and Bullfrog Ranges and of Bare Mountain near Beatty 
barely surpass 6,000 feet. The Shoshone, Cactus, and Timber Moun- 
tains reach only 7,500 feet, Pahute Mesa 7,000 feet, and the Belted 
Range 8,500 feet. 

Some detailed information is available concerning two population 
centers, the vicinity of Beatty and the Belted Range, where, because 
there was an unusual number of springs, winter villages were clus- 
tered. ach of these centers is, in a sense, a district, for the resi- 
dents naturally found it most convenient to associate with their near- 
est neighbors. But the two were somewhat interlinked through con- 
siderable intermarriage and some cooperation. But Beatty also asso- 
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ciated occasionally with Death Valley and the Belted Range residents 
with Kawich Mountain people. Indeed, TSt said the language dif- 
fered slightly in the two districts, and JK linked the Belted Range 
linguistically with Desert Valley to the east. 

Camps.—TSt’s census for about 1875 or 1880 gave some six camps 
in the vicinity of Beatty. There were 29 persons in 4 of these. The 
others were alternate camp sites. As the camps were scattered be- 
cause of limited water and scarcity of foods, it is hardly proper to 
call them villages. These were at springs and along the Amagrosa 
River which flows for a few miles in Oasis Valley but fails to reach 
the Amagrosa Desert. Other springs in the general region, for ex- 
ample, those in the Bullfrog Hills to the west, were merely tem- 
porary seed-gathering camps. People of the Beatty region were 
called Ogwe’pi (creek), GH, BD, TSt. The winter camp sites are 
numbered to correspond to figure 7. They were: 


49. Indian Camp, at the head of Oasis Valley, about 4,000 feet. Permanent 
inhabitants, if any, unknown. 

50. Howell Ranch, near Springdale. This was sometimes oeceupied by the 
family of Takaniiasugu from 54, below. 

51. Hu: nusti (hu: nupi, canyon-+suiivi, willow), at Burn’s Ranch (probably 
Goss Springs on the U. 8. G. 8. map). One family: a man, his wife (a cousin. 
of TSt’s father), and daughter. 

52. Ta: kanawa (takapi, obsidian+-nawa, between or close to), at Hick’s 
Hot Springs, 3,600 feet. One family: Tu: na k (tuhu, black-+-nank, ear) from 
some other locality, his wife (TSt’s father’s cousin), and son. 

538. Sakainiga (willow ?), at the mouth of Beatty Wash on the Amagrosa 
River. Three camps scattered in this vicinity. The first: TSt’s father, who 
was born there; his wife from Wuniakuda in the Belted Range; two sons and a 
daughter. It also included two brothers (TSt’s father’s cousins). One of them, 
named Kadupuaganda, had a wife from Furnace Creek and a son. Total, eight 
persons. 

The second and third camps were headed by two brothers from Gold Moun- 
tain, each of whom had married one of TSt’s father’s sisters. One brother, 
Tuwunsugu (tuwu, black-+-tsugupiitsi, old man) had three daughters; the other,. 
Na: sonimuju (na: sonip, grass-+-muju, head ?), had four sons. 

54. Pa: navadu (pa, water-++navadu, flat), somewhere near the last. Two: 
families. One: two local brothers, Jack and Ego"sugu (ego, tongue), and 
their wives who were sisters from-Tupipah in the Belted Range. The other: 
Takaniiasugu (takanua, crooked foot) from Hu: nusti, his wife (a cousin of 
Jack and Ego"sugu), and their daughter. This family alternately wintered at 
Pa:navaditi and Howell Ranch. 

The chief of these encampments was TSt’s father, who directed rabbit drives. 
and festivals until his death. He had no successor because these activities 
were discontinued. 

The other group had about 42 people in winter encampments along the 
southern end of the Belted Range (Tujga’tunu). They were collectively called 
Eso (little hill). They were: 

55. Wuniakuda, a place 2 or 3 miles east of the Ammonia Tanks 
(Tuna*kuwa, low hill) at about 6,000 feet, where TSt’s mother’s sister’s family 


a 
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wintered in a rock shelter called Tavondo’wiyo (standing rock). The history 
of this family illustrates the lack of permanent connection with a locality and 
the possible far-flung marital connections. It had formerly consisted of TSt’s 
maternal grandparents and their three sons and three daughters; total, eight. 
After the parents died, there remained at Wu iakuda only one daughter, her 
husband from some other region and her three daughters and a son; total, six. 
Of TSt’s other maternal aunts and uncles, one aunt went somewhere to Southern 
Paiute territory to the east to live with her husband. The oldest uncle married 
a Southern Paiute woman at Pahrump, where he lived, because hunting was: 
better. The second married a Paiute woman at Indian Spring, where he 
moved. The third, Panamint Joe, married a Paiute woman in the Charleston 
Mountains and lived with her but seems later to have returned to Beatty where 
he was “chief” of the Shoshoni at the time of the Rhyolite mining boom, 
about 1906. 'TSt’s mother moved to the vicinity of Beatty to her husband’s 
home. 

During the summer Wuniakuda was visited for seeds by Tu:nanki and 
his family from Ta: kanawa, near Beatty. 

56. Miitsi (thistle ?), in the vicinity of the water holes marked merely 
“Tanks” on the U. S. G. S. map; elevation, probably more than 7,500 feet. 
One family: Miitsitsugutsi or Miitsitsuguputsi, his wife, from Sivahwa (below), 
one son; total, three. 

57. Sivahwa, at “Small Tank,’ a few miles north of the last; about 7,000 
feet. One family: Miitsitsugutsi’s son, his wife, two daughters; total, four. 

58. Tiina’va, at Whiterock Springs, to the east of the last; 5,400 feet. One 
family: Wanda®wana (?-+da®wana, chief), chief of this general region; his 
wife, Tsunga huvijiji (?+huvijiji, old woman), from Miitsi; four or five chil- 
dren; his wife’s sister; total, seven or eight. 

59. Wi:va (a plant), Oaksprings, a few miles to the north; 6,000 feet. An 
old woman and one or two children. Also, an old man of unknown relationship 
to the woman. Total, three or four. 

60. Kuikun:’, Captain Jack Spring; 6,000 feet. One-eye Captain Jack and 
his wife. 

61. Tupipa (tupi, rock--pa, water), Tippipah Springs, about 8 miles to the 
south on the northern side of Shoshone Mountain, 5,400 feet. Kapitasugupiitsi, 
his wife (Miitsitsuguputsi’s sister), two sons, one daughter, and his unmarried 
brother ; total, six. 

62. Topopah Spring, Pokopa (poko, ?+-water), at 6,700 feet on the southern 
side of Shoshone Mountain, probably had occasional winter residents. 

63. Cane Spring, Paga*mbuhan (Southern Paiute, Paga*m, cane-+-buhan, much) 
or Hugwap: (Shoshoni, cane). This site is to the east of the preceding, at the 
end of Skull Mountain at 4,300 feet. It probably affiliated with Ash Meadows 
Southern Piaute as much as with Shoshoni and had a mixed population. One 
family: Wi*na, born at Tupipa; his wife, Paga*mbuhan huvijiji; probably born 
locally ; two sons and one daughter; total, five. 


Subsistence activities: seed gathering.—Scarcity of game in this 
general region forced the population to subsist to an unusual degree 
upon vegetable foods. The annual round of food seeking of the 
families near Beatty during TSt’s childhood required travel over an 
extensive area of about 1,300 square miles. 

In early spring, when stored seeds were exhausted and hunger usu- 
ally caused much suffering, greens (tuhwada) and Joshua-tree buds 
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could be had in the vicinity of Sakainiga, so that it was not necessary 
to move camp. The greens were boiled, squeezed, then eaten. 

In May and June, women, perhaps accompanied by a few men, 
went to gather sand bunch grass (Oryzopsis) seeds. If they were for- 
tunate, these could be had about 10 miles to the north, near Indian 
camp, where another, unidentified species of seed, yubihuva, also 
grew. Otherwise, they went either 25 miles north to the southern 
side of Black Mountain or an equal distance south or east to the 
vicinity of Big Dune, Iron Tank, or the southern side of the Calico 
Hills in the Amagrosa Desert. They remained a week or two, then 
transported their seeds back to Sakainaga. 

Meanwhile, a group of men spent perhaps a month mountain-sheep 
hunting in the Grapevine Mountains. As these mountains are about 
25 miles away the hunters dried the meat to facilitate transporting it 
home. 

After the women returned to Sakainaga they gathered Mentzelia 
in Beatty Wash, within a few miles of the village, Salvia on Bare and 
Yucca Mountains 5 to 10 miles to the east, and Zycium berries in the 
Bullfrog Hills a few miles to the west. During this time men usually 
hunted rabbits. 

In July it was necessary to move camp from the southern portion of 
the Belted Range to the vicinity of the villages near Ammonia Tank 
and Miitsi, where they spent several weeks. First, they gather 
hu: gwi, a large grass seed resembling wheat, and later rye grass 
(Elymus) seeds. 

On rare occasions, instead of going to the Belted Range they went 
to Surveyor’s Well in Death Valley for mesquite. 

By August the seeds of the most important food plants had ripened 
and fallen to the ground, so that people had to subsist until pine-nut 
time on stored seeds and such miscellaneous items as rabbits, chuck- 
wallas, rats and other rodents, and insects. 

In late September or early October pine nuts ripened. Beatty 
people gathered these in the Belted Range, some 40 miles distant. 
Though each family customarily picked from the same place, it did 
not own it; trespass was not resented and permission was not asked 
if someone else desired to pick there. Where pinyon trees grow, they 
generally cover thousands of acres and if the crop is abundant in 
the region there are many good picking places. The only practical 
consideration was that different families should agree not to utilize 
the same few acres. 

If the Belted Range pine-nut crop were poor, Beatty people went 
to the Grapevine Mountains, where northern Death Valley people 
habitually picked. It is not clear why they did not always go here, 
as these mountains are about 15 miles nearer Beatty than the Belted 
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Range. A possible explanation is a sociological one. They were 
more intermarried with the Belted Range people and may have taken 
this occasion to visit relatives, with whom they would remain for the 
fall rabbit hunt and perhaps festival. On the other hand, this inter- 
marriage may have resulted from association at pine-nut time and 
at hunts. 

If neither the Belted Range nor Grapevine Mountains had a pine- 
nut crop, they went to the Kawich Mountains, 50 miles to the: 
north, or to the vicinity of Lida, equally far to the northwest. TSt: 
remembers a trip made on foot to the latter during his youth. Such: 
long journeys, however, were made only when there was acute danger 
of food shortage. Ordinarily, the distance was excessive and illus- 
trates the limitations which facilities for travel and transportation 
imposed on the size of the Shoshoni food areas. 

Domesticated corn, melons, pumpkins, sunflowers, beans, and per- 
haps other plants were procured about 1860 but were cultivated on 
such a small scale that they seem to have contributed little to eco- 
nomic security. 

Subsistence activities: hunting—Animal foods were of secondary 
importance. Deer were virtually unknown within the distance that 
hunters could conveniently travel. Mountain sheep could be had in 
the Grapevine Mountains, where individual hunters or small groups 
of men often went while women were gathering seeds elsewhere. 
Antelope were either lacking or unimportant in this area. Some- 
times, however, Belted Range people went into the Kawich Mountain 
district, to the north, to participate in large communal drives directed 
by an antelope shaman. Thus the Belted Range residents, though 
linked with Beatty in many ways, were also linked with their 
northern neighbors. 

The fall rabbit drive was the only truly communal economic activ- 
ity. ‘These were usually held in the flats south of Whiterock Springs, 
under the direction of Wanga®wana, the local chief. Local resi- 
dents and Beatty people who had come for pine nuts drove together. 
There were also sometimes visitors from the Kawich Mountains, Ash 
Meadows, Lida, and even Death Valley. Visitors were most likely 
to be present when their own pine-nut crop had been poor and that 
in the Belted Range abnormally good. Sometimes, however, when 
the Beatty people had not come to the Belted Range for pine nuts, 
they drove rabbits with Death Valley people in Sarcobatus Flat, 10 
to 20 miles north of their villages. TSt’s grandfather directed these 
drives. 

At Whiterock rabbit drives lasted about a month, men driving each 
day while women gathered pine nuts, if any remained. Each morn- 
ing Wangawana informed hunters about the plans for the day, say- 
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ing, “We will build fires to show you where to go.” If the Kawich ~ 
Mountain people were participating, Kawich, their chief, also talked. 
Young men drove the rabbits, shooting them meanwhile with bows 
and arrows, into 10 or 12 nets, each of which was owned by an old 
man. Each man kept his quarry but unsuccessful hunters were given 
afew. The main motive of the hunt was to provide skins for twined 
robes and blankets. The meat was consumed at once. 

The fall festival—trThe fall festival was held either at Wuniakuda 
where Wanga£wana was director, or at Beatty where TSt’s paternal 
grandfather was director. It was probably rare that each place 
had a festival the same year; instead, the two districts seem to have 
alternated each year, playing host to each other. The Wuniakuda 
festival was held during pine-nut time, and before the rabbit drive, 
probably in October. At Beatty it was held in conjunction with the 
rabbit drive. Occasionally Beatty people attended a festival at 
Willow Spring on the eastern side of the Grapevine Mountains, given 
by Death Valley people during pine-nut time under the direction of 
Dock. 

The festival lasted 5 days. Wangafwana and an old man from 
Oak Springs or other chiefs, depending on where the festival was 
held, talked from time to time. The first night there was an exhibi- 
tion dance, performed by visitors who were paid by their hosts. 
The second to fifth nights were given over to the round dance, 
wegi (round) niik: op (dance), after which people dispersed. There 
was no associated mourning ceremony. 

Sweat house-—The sweat house was unimportant in integrating 
the residents of a large territory, though it served as a meeting place 
for people of neighboring camps. A sweat house was located 
wherever there were enough people to make it worth while, for 
example, at Sakainiga and Indian Camp for Beatty people, and at 
White Rock and Oak Spring for Belted Range people. These were 
used by men and women for smoking, gambling, sweating, and as 
a dormitory (?), thus being somewhat more important as community 
centers than those in Death Valley. 

Warfare—Warfare was unknown in these districts. TSt had 
heard only of the fight in upper Panamint Valley, previously de- 
scribed. JS had heard of some fighting with Southern Paiute 
who had objected to Shoshoni fishing in the stream flowing into the 
Pahranagat Lakes. 

Political organization.—Because of the distribution of water holes 
‘the population was clustered in two centers, that at Beatty almost 
-constituting a group of relatives. To the extent that each was inde- 
pendent, having its own chief, gathering seeds in its own locality, 
and holding its own rabbit hunts and festivals, it approximated a 
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band. The two were linked with each other, however, in that Beatty 
people gathered pine nuts and drove rabbits sometimes in the Belted 
Range and the two districts reciprocated with alternating festivals. 
But Beatty was sometimes linked with Death Valley by gathering 
pine nuts in the Grapevine Range and participating in rabbit drives 
and even festivals in that region, while Belted Range people some- 
times associated with Kawich Mountain people for antelope drives, 
pine-nut gathering, and festivals. 

In spite of these varying outside associations, however, members 
of each district usually cooperated with one another in the few 
communal affairs and had a local chief to direct them. The chief 
was called taghwani (talker) or pokwinavi; his wife was called 
taghwani huvite:! (huvite:! old woman). 

Marriage.—The only bar to marriage was blood relationship. So 
far as is known, no marriages between even second cousins were 
recorded. There was no rule of local exogamy nor of postmarital resi- 
dence. Actually, however, the probability that these small clusters 
of camps would consist of related nonmarriagable persons was 
great. Five of the 7 families (29 persons) in the Beatty district 
were related through one spouse or the other to TSt’s father’s 
family; the other 2 were related to each other and possibly to 
TSt’s family. Of nine marriages, seven and possibly eight were 
exogamous by district, three and possibly four being matrilocal, 
four being patrilocal. One was possibly endogamous by district, 
exogamous by camp site, and matrilocal. There were two instances 
or four marriages between two brothers and two sisters. One of 
these formed a single camp. 

The extent of relationship between inhabitants of the Belted 
Range district is unknown, though some is evident. Greater endog- 
amy, however, is manifest in that three marriages were exogamous 
only by village; these were patrilocal. Four marriages were exog- 
amous by district. Three of these were previously mentioned, the 
spouses going to the Beatty district. In the fourth, the woman 
remained, matrilocally. Of four intertribal marriages, all by TSt’s 
mother’s siblings and all with Southern Paiute, three were matri- 
local, one patrilocal, the Shoshoni in all cases moving away. 

Marriage was arranged by the boy’s father, who gave 10 to 20 
strings of bead money (nauwaku) and a basket to the girl’s father. 
The girl’s mother reciprocated with seeds. Marriage simply entailed 
the couple’s living together. 

The sororate and levirate, both junior and senior, were compulsory. 
To avoid it when remarrying, either party had to pay. Sometimes a 
sororal marriage also required a slight additional payment to the 
girl’s family. 
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IONE VALLEY, REESE RIVER, AND SMITH CREEK VALLEY 


Tone and Reese River Valleys were more densely populated than 
the region of Tonopah, but the study of this and of practically all 
of the remainder of northern Nevada was greatly handicapped by 
the total lack of suitable maps for location of sites, sources of water, 
and food resources. Only the extreme southern parts of Ione and 
Reese River Valleys are covered by the U. S. G. S. “Tonopah” 
quadrangle. 

The Paradise Range which bounds Ione Valley and the Desatoya 
Mountains which bound Smith Creek Valley on the west are roughly 
the boundary between Shoshoni and Northern Paiute. (See Wasson, 
1862, p. 218.) But a good many Paiute lived in Ione Valley where 
they had intermarried and some Shoshoni had settled with Edwards 
Creek Valley Paiute. In 1860, Burton (1862, p. 487) observed that 
Smith Creek was in Paiute territory. 

The culture of these Shoshoni is fundamentally the same as that 
of neighboring Shoshoni, though slight influences from the Paiute 
are evident. Borrowed, either from the Paiute or from Shoshoni to 
the north was the custom of naming people of a general though not 
definitely bounded region after some prominent food. Thus: 

Kuivadtika (Kuiya, the root of Valeriana edulis+dtika, eat), people of Smith 
Creek Valley. 

Waidtka (wai, Oryzopsis hymenoides), people in the vicinity of Cloverdale, 
to the south. 

Wiyumbittikanti (wiyumbi, buffalo berry, Lepargyrea+dtika, eat--nti, people), 
people in Great Smoky Valley, which was called Wiyumbahunoyi (buffalo 
berry++pa, water-+-hunovi, valley). 

Shoshoni of Reese River called themselves Nii (people) or Mahagtadtika 
(mahagtia, Mentzelia seeds+diika) and their valley, Mahakiia bahunovi. 

Paiute were called Paviotso (TH), Paviyodzo’® (JK). Neither could be 
translated. 

It is probable that in native times Ione, Reese River, and Smith 
Creek Valleys were separate though not completely independent dis- 
tricts. As the information given by informants comes largely from 
late post-Caucasian days, it shows a single, persuasive chief, Tu: tuwa 
(called Totoi by the white man), extending his influence over these 
and neighboring valleys, as far north as the Humboldt River. This 
almost certainly does not represent the scope of political unity in 
native times. 

JF thought the dialect was a little different north of Eureka, east 
in Great Smoky Valley, south near Cloverdale and Tonopah, and 
west in Ione Valley. WJ denied the last. 

Reese River Valley, lying between two high ranges, is unusually 
fertile and is one of the few valleys favored with sufficient water 
to maintain a perennial stream. The Toyabe Range on the east 
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extends upward beyond the pinyon zone, having several peaks which. 
surpass 11,000 feet. Though precipitous, this range had many plant 
foods and gave rise to numerous springs. The Shoshoni Mountains 
on the west are lower, the highest peak being just over 9,000 feet, but 
they contained some springs and important food resources. 

Althowgh the local population was undoubtedly denser than in 
most parts of the Shoshoni area, there is no reliable estimate of it. 
Tf each of the 41 camps in Reese River Valley listed by JF had but 1 
family of 6 persons, the total population would be 250 persons in 900- 
square miles, or 1 per 3.6 square miles. This seems too much and. 
JF’s guess that there were 1,000 to 2,000 persons is certainly excessive. 
In 1872 Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 12) estimated it to be 530 persons. 

Village or camp sites—The following is the approximate location. 
of camp sites in the Reese River Valley south of Austin, the numbers 
corresponding with those on the map (fig. 8). Although JF thought 
each was a winter encampment of several families, it is more likely 
that some were mere temporary seed camps, or even place names.. 
Those which were camp sites, however, were conveniently located, for 
the mountains behind them afforded pine nuts, roots, and seeds, while: 
the low and partly marshy valley floor provided seeds and roots, most 
of which grew within 4 or 5 miles of each camp. In fact the only 
long trips that were necessary were for pine nuts when the local crop 
failed and for communal antelope and rabbit drives and festivals. 
These might require travel up to 40 or 50 miles, depending on the 
location of the village. 

Reese River Valley slopes gradually upward from probably about 
6,000 feet or slightly less in the vicinity of Austin to 7,400 feet at the 
head of the Reese River at Indian Valley. 

Starting at Austin and proceeding south, down the western slope: 
of the Toyabe Range (hunupi in these names means canyon), the 
camps were: 

1. Wiyunutuahunupi (wiytimbi, buffalo berry-+-nutua, close, i. e., the thick 
buck brush closes the canyon), the first creek south of Austin, about 2 miles 
from Austin. Fall festivals held here. 

2. Angasikigada (inga, red-+siki, sideways-+gada, sitting), 1 mile from last; 
a canyon here; the name is from a peak in the vicinity. 

3. Tutumbihunupi (tu, black-+-tumbi, rock), 114 miles from last. 

4, Ohaogwaihunupi (éha, yellow+-ogwai, ground), 1 mile from last. 

5. Bambicpahunupi (bambic, stinking-++-pa, water), about 2 miles from last. 

6. Songwatumbihun (son’gwa, lava+tumbi, rock), about 114 miles from last. 

7. Gunuvijep (gunuvip, elderberry bush-+-jop, here, i. e., occurs here), about 
1% miles from last. 

8. Biahunupi (bia, big), Big Creek, west of Kingston. 

9. Mozagiiahunupi (moza, the round cactus+kiia, peak), 2 miles from last. 

10. Oapihunupi (oapi, a yellow stone used for paint), 2 miles from last. 
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11. Tiidiipihunupi (tudupi, turquoise) ; 1%4 miles from last; turquoise mined 
there aboriginally for beads. 

12. Yudigivo’ihunupi (yudigip:, thin slabs of rock-+vo’i, on top; so-called 
‘because the trail to Eureka crossed over these rocks) ; 2 miles from last. 

13. Aihyw’hunupi (aihyu’, the pole used to pull down pine nuts), about 2 
miles from last. 

14. Navahodava (navahoda, dug out-++pa, water; named from the fact that 
wells were dug here to procure water) ; 3 miles from last. 

15. Gu:vadakiiahunupi (gu:vada, long+kiia, peak), 2 miles from last or 
about halfway between Austin and Bell’s ranch. 

16. Baiimbasa’hunupi (baiya”, yellow jacket+basa’, dried up), about 1 mile 
from last. 

17. Kwinahunupi (kwina, gwina, hawk or eagle), 2 miles from last. 

18. Tosakiiahunupi (tosa, white-+kiia, peak), 3 miles from last. This is prob- 
ably near Clear Creek, at about 7,000 feet. 

19. A:sunguahunupi (A:sun, yellowish-+ktia, peak), 1 mile from last. 

20. Wakaihunupi (wakai, pinyon tree), 1 mile from last. 

21. Boyii’wihunupi (béyii’, trail+wia, pass), 8 miles from last. A trail to 
Great Smoky Valley passed over here. 

22. Yiimbahunupi (yiimba, yomba, root of Carum gairdneri), 3 miles from 
dast. 

23. O:nihunupi (o:ni, winding or crooked ?), about 2% miles from last. 

24. A:dumbihunupi (a:, white+dumbi, rock), about 24% miles from last. 

25. Bukwiyo’°hunupi (warm water in a pool or small spring), about 4 miles 
from last and a little south of Bell’s ranch. 


Winter sites similarly were located at sources of water along the 
eastern slope of the Shoshoni Mountains, near pine nuts, which were 
gathered in this range. These were: 


26. Stinungoi (siinu’", seeds of Lappula+koi, peak), about 10 miles north- 
avest of Austin and slightly north of Mount Airy. It is possible that this fell 
into the territory of the district to the north. 

27. Sova, sofa (so, much+pa water), a spring near the summit of Mount 
Airy; Tu’tuwa, the chief, lived here. 

28. Tiiosava (tiiosa, boulder-+-pa, water), 2 or 3 miles south of last. 

29. Yii’tomba (yii’tom, badger hole-+pa, water, i. e., water in badger holes), 
1 mile from last. 

30. Evimba (evi, white chalk-++pa, water), 3 or 4 miles from last. 

31. Dumboi (dumbi, rock-+boi, cave), at foot of hill near river, with some 
camps nearby. No one occupied the cave. Two or three miles from last. 

82. Hukumba (hukumbi, “pine needles” or seeds ?, which cover up the 
spring-+pa), about 2 miles from last. 

83. Kosiva (kosi, dust--pa, water, i. e., muddy water), 3 miles from last. 

34. Wii:payagahunupi (wili:payaga, spreading or expanding, i. e., at the 
canyon mouth), 3 miles from last. 

85. Dawiciwiihunupi (dawiciwoap, rabbit brush), 2 miles from last. 

86. Kii:nuvidumbihunupi (kunuvi, elderberry+dumbi, rock), about 11% miles 
from last. A source of elderberries. 

37. Pazuyuhoi’ (pa, water-+zuyuhoi’, dripping, i. e., down the rocks), 4 miles 
from last. 

388. Wangodiisikihunupi (wangovi, “white pine’-+dusiki, a peak which rises 
gradually on one side and precipitously on the other), 2 miles from last. 
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89. Ava (a, white+-pa, water; named from the white ground in the vicinity), 
2% miles from last. 

40. Bohoba (bohoyi, Ariemisia tridentata+pa, water), a spring, 3 miles 
from last. 

41 Dongwicava (dongwicep, wild cherry+pa, water), slightly south of Ione, 
~west of the Bell ranch. 

Another camp, which properly fell into the Ione Valley district, was south- 
~west of Berlin Peak at a spring called Wanzi awa” (wanzi, antelope+awa”™, 
chest; significance unknown). 


No village sites were obtained for Ione Valley. The population 
was predominantly Shoshoni with some Northern Paiute intermixed. 
Two Paiute villages in Edwards Creek Valley given by TH were: 


Wanahunupi (wana, net or string), on a creek on the eastern side of the 
valley. 

Acamiidzi’', near a little mountain southeast of Alpine. 

Place names. Shoshoni Mountain, Hotoya’ (ho, wood-+toyavi, mountain). 
The following places are in this range. 

Berlin Peak, Duvanoha’ (duva, pine nut-++noha’, ?) 

Ongua (on, rocky+kau, peak), a low, rocky peak on the pass between Peter- 
son’s and Welch’s ranches. 

Nagaho: ngua (naga, smallest-+-ho:n, rocky-+-kiia, peak), about 2 miles south 
of last. 

Wedodo’ (?), a small peak standing out in the flat of the valley near the 
hills about 8 miles south of the last. Used as a point of reference in giving 
direction. 

Diigungiia (diigu, “wild potatoes”-+kiia, peak), about 1 mile from the camp 
at Evimba. A place for gathering “wild potatoes.” 

Boinawiya (boina, Sophia seeds+wiya, pass), about 1 mile south of last, 
where a trail crosses the mountains and where boina was abundant. 

A:giia (a:, white+ktia, peak), a peak about 1 mile west of the camp at 
Dumboi. 

Tungwigadii (tumbi, rock+gwip:i, smoke+gadti, sitting, i. e, the bluish, 
smoky looking rock ledges on the hill somewhat below the summit on the 
eastern side of the range). About 4 miles south of the camp at Wii:payaga 
hunupi. 

Toyabe Mountains, Biatoyavi (bia, big+toyavi, mountain). The following 
are in this range: 

Tumiiza :pi (tumbi, rock+za:pi, point), a peak about 2 miles south of the 
camp at yudigivo’i. 

Welch’s ranch in Reese River, Wandonawiinun: (wando, pole-+_nawiinun:, 
standing up). This name seems to have been taken from the fact that the 
white soldiers erected some kind of signal poles. 

Near Edwards Creek Valley: 

Yundumba (yun, ?+tumbi, rock+pa, water), springs in the Clan Alpine 
Mountains southwest of Alpine, which served as a pine-nut camp. 

Sonaduhaga (?, a Paiute word), springs south of the last, also a pine-nut 
camp. 

Nadapika” (nadapi, their rock+ka’’, peak), a peak in the Mount Airy Range. 

Diit :sofe’* (Paiute word), Eastgate. 


Subsistence activities Economy differed here in minor ways from 
that farther south. First, there are more roots and berries in propor- 
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-tion to seeds, though the pine nut continues to be of outstanding 
importance. Second, certain characteristic southern plants disappear, 
among them Salvia, tonopuda (unidentified), Joshua tree, and mes- 
quite. Third, the practice of sowing wild seeds was first encountered 
here. The brush in “basins” in the hills near the winter villages was 
burned and Mentzelia and Chenopodium seeds were broadcast. There 
is no question that this practice was native, for it was described in 
all parts of north central Nevada. Planting was done by all village 
members and the plot protected against trespass. Reese River, Ione, 
and Smith Creek Valleys all planted in the same way. It was, how- 
ever, probably a minor factor in subsistence. 

Plant foods were nearly all gathered within convenient distance 
of the encampments, thus permitting the population to be somewhat 
more stable and sedentary than most Nevada Shoshoni. 

Seeds procured in the valleys were: Sand bunch grass (Oryzopsis), 
second in importance only to pine nuts and sometimes gathered in 
sufficient quantity to last all winter; June, July. Sophia; June, 
July. Mentzelia; June, July. Dui, unidentified; July, August. 
Hukiimbi (unidentified), especially in Great Smoky Valley; Sep- 
tember. Tule, in marshy places; August, September. Lappula. 
Artemisia tridentata, some eaten. Most of these required trips of 
only three or four days, people carrying water into the arid desert in 
basketry ollas. 

Seeds from the canyons and mountains were: Pine nuts, the most 
important. Chenopodium; August. Siha, red top grass; August.. 
Elymus, wild rye; August, occurs also in valleys. Sunflower; August. 

Practically all seeds were stored in some quantity for winter use. 

Roots, mostly from the mountain, were: hii’* (unidentified) , yomba: 
(Carum gairdneri), onions, and hunib: (unidentified) in June, 
July. Tépoi (unidentified), July; Reese River Valley, where Ione 
Valley people secured permission to gather; also Big Smoky Valley. 
Dw’u, “wild potato,” valleys, canyons; July. Goiywu (Valeriana 
edulis %), valley near Ione; July. Mahavit (Eleocharis or Bro- 
diaea ?), wet parts of valleys; June, July; people from all parts of 
the valley usually dug it between Welch Ranch and Ledlie, near 
Austin. Nop: (unidentified), swamps in valley; ripe in July but. 
could be dug throughout winter. All but hii’ii and du’u were dried 
and stored. 

Berries, practically all growing in canyons and mountain sides, 
were: Buffalo berries (Sheperdia); crop only in certain years; 
August. Service berry (Amelanchier); July. Wild cherry (Pru- 
nus); August. Elder (Sambucus); September. Gooseberries 
(Grossularia) ; July, August. Wild currant (Ribes); July. The 
first four were dried and stored. Zyciwm, none in Tone and Reese 
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Valleys, but procured with permission or by invitation of local 
residents around Peavine and Cloverdale Creeks, to the south; dried, 
stored. 

Communal antelope and rabbit hunts were the main collective 
economic activities. 

Antelope hunts depended upon the whereabouts of antelope and 
of an antelope shaman. There seems to have been only one shaman, 
Wanzigwoep tsugu’ (wanzi, antelope+gwep, fence, 1. e., antelope 
corral+tsugu’, old man), for Reese River, Ione, Smith Creek, and 
Edwards Creek. (There was another shaman in Great Smoky Val- 
ley.) Drives were held in March (gwamua; gwop, corral+mua, 
month) in Reese River Valley, usually just below Austin, or in 
neighboring valleys to the west." 

Rabbit drives were held after pine-nut trips, in connection with 
the fall festival, which lasted 5 days. The location seems to have 
varied from year to year, but it is uncertain whether each valley per- 
formed independently. In Reese River, Wangodo” was director. 
Ione Valley people usually went to Reese River, but may have had 
their own hunts, under a local director. Sometimes they went to 
Smith Valley, where Wagon Jack was probably director. Hunts 
involved several nets and large crowds of drivers. 

Deer were unimportant in this region. They were hunted either 
by individuals or small groups, probably involving little more than 
village members. 

Ownership of seed areas—TIn both Ione and Reese River Valleys, 
choice pine-nut tracts were owned and protected against trespass by 
villages, whether or not village members were related. Villages, how- 
ever, probably were often but single families or related families. Each 
tract embraced some 100 to 200 acres and was bounded by natural 
Jandmarks known to everyone. Tracts were in the mountains behind 
the villages. Thus, camps on the eastern side of Reese River Valley 
owned tracts in the Toyabe Mountains, those on the western side in 
the Shoshone Mountains. The same was true of Ione Valley. MJ’s 
people in Ione Valley owned a tract on the western slope of the Sho- 
shone Mountains a few miles southeast of Mount Berlin, near their 
winter village, and another in the Paradise Mountains, on the western 
side of the valley, perhaps 12 miles away. If the crop failed at these, 
Ler family was usually invited by her mother’s step-father to pick 
on his tract in the “Alpine” (Desatoya or Clan Alpine ?) Mountains. 

Plots which were burned and sowed with wild seeds were also vil- 
Jage-owned. There is some doubt whether plots of other wild seeds 
were similarly owned. GJ and JF held that all seed areas were di- 


4A detailed account of the procedure of the antelope shaman during a hunt has been 
given elsewhere. 
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vided into village-owned tracts, the owners inviting others to gather 
if the crop were abundant. That trips to near Cloverdale to gather 
Lycium berries and to Great Smoky Valley to gather topoi roots and 
hukumbi were made only with permission of the local residents sub- 
stantiates this. Gus Thomas, however, thought people were at liberty 
to gather where they pleased, except on pine-nut and sowed-seed land. 

Trespassers were driven off with words, if possible, but there was 
no fighting or killing. Tutuwa’s brother, a weather shaman, once 
produced a heavy downpour of rain and hail to drive trespassers from 
his seed lands. 

Inheritance is confused by the claim of village ownership. It seems 
to have been patrilineal, however, when a single family was involved, 
women gathering on their husband’s tracts. 

Ownership of seed territory is contrary to Shoshoni custom. Two 
explanations are possible for its occurrence here. First, the idea may 
have beer. borrowed from neighboring Paiute, who, according to all 
Shoshoni, had property rights in seed areas. (This, however, was de- 
nied for Paiute in the vicinity of Winnemucca, to the north.) In this 
case the situation would perhaps resemble that of the Saline Valley 
Shoshoni, who also adjoined Paiute with such concepts and were also 
exceptional in claiming property rights in pine-nut tracts. Second, 
it may have developed from the fact that the population here was 
denser, more stable, and able to get all essential foods within a small 
radius of the village, so that habitual use led to ownership. In this 
case the cwnership would presumably have developed somewhat like 
the Owens Valley Paiute ownership of seed lands. 

Smith Valley people, immediately north of Ione Valley, did not, 
however, have ownership of any tracts except those of sowed seeds. 
Trespassers on these were shot. (TH.) 

Ownership of sowed plots accords with the Shoshoni principle that 
there are property rights only in things on which work has been done. 

Festivals —The fall festival was held in conjunction with the rab- 
bit drive. This was usually at Wandonawunum: and sometimes at 
Wiyunutuahunupi in Reese River Valley, but might be in other 
valleys if, for any reason, rabbits were hunted in them. JF said 
that they followed, FS that they preceded, pine-nut trips. 

The aboriginal area participating in festivals is open to question. 
In post-Caucasian times Austin became the site of large festivals 
which drew people from not only throughout Reese River Valley 
north to Battle Mountain, and from Ione, Smith Creek, and Edwards 
Creek valleys, but even Paiute from Walker River and Walker Lake, 
100 miles away. Tutuwa was director. 

For 5 days the men drove rabbits daily and everyone danced at. 
night. Dances were the round dance, the horn dance, which is a 
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variation of the round dance, and the recently borrowed back-and- 
forth dance. Though danced primarily for pleasure, there was and. 
still is some belief that the round dance brings rain. 

FS’s account of the Austin festivals introduces a few elements 
which may have been native but are suspiciously like practices of 
Northern Shoshoni whom he observed at Owyhee. When visitors 
arrived, FS said, Tutuwa assigned each family a place in the camp 
circle which surrounded the dance ground in place of a dance corral. 
It had an opening on the eastern side, directly opposite which Tutuwa 
camped, and a pine-nut tree or post in the center. People merely 
erected temporary windbreaks for shelter. During the dance Tutuwa 
talked from time to time, telling the boys not to steal or make trouble 
and urging people to bring out food for feasts, Captain Charlie also 
talked. 

In addition to the main fall festivals, lesser gatherings were held 
in spring and summer for the round dance. These were generally 
also directed by Tutuwa. 

Warfare.—Several casual fights with Paiute from the west were 
recorded, but these contributed little to social solidarity, and were 
conducted with a lack of specific war procedure. Two or three times, 
before the arrival of the white man, marauding bands of Paiute men 
bent on sheer mischief, according to Shoshoni accounts, killed women 
and children in the festival camp in Ione Valley, while men were 
away hunting rabbits. The Shoshoni men, without a special leader, 
followed the Paiute and killed them. In one instance the Shoshoni 
killed all the Paiute except one man. They cut off his ears and sent 
him home as a challenge. Eventually an old Paiute man came over 
to give shell money (GJ and JF thought shell money had not been 
used) to the Shoshoni, asking that they be friends and trade rabbit- 
skin blankets and other goods with the Paiute (PH). 

Political organization.—Natively, the land-owning village seems 
to have been a fairly stable political unit, though I have no informa- 
tion on village chiefs. Cooperation between villages, as elsewhere in 
Nevada, seems to have been variable. Probably the people of Reese 
River Valley south of Austin habitually assembled for the combined 
festival and rabbit drive. Ione Valley and sometimes Smith Valley 
people joined them, though it is not clear whether they came merely 
as guests. ‘The whereabouts of an antelope shaman determined which 
people cooperated in antelope hunts. There were no other native 
activities to weld the inhabitants of the different areas into true bands. 

In recent times, however, people of Reese River Valley and Ione 
Valley seem to have held a common festival and looked to the same 
chief to represent them, so that they were thought of by informants 
as being something of a band. Austin, settled in 1860, has long been 
a center of Shoshoni population from a large area. 
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The main task of the chief, dagwani, in native times was to direct 
the festival. The earliest known Reese River Valley chief was 
Tutuwa (Totoi). In 1862, Wasson (p. 219) estimated his followers 
to number 800 to 400. He was succeeded by his brother, Tom Totoi. 
Tom was succeeded by his sister’s son, Captain Joe Gilbert. Joe was 
succeeded temporarily by his brother-in-law, Jim Butcherman, who 
was too old but became temporary chief at the request of the white 
people until someone else could be found. Eventually, Joe Gilbert’s 
son, Aleck Gilbert, took the position, but today it means little and 
Aleck has moved to Duckwater. Succession thus seems not to have 
been primarily governed either by inheritance or public choice, but 
by appointment by one’s predecessor. 

Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 12) list four chiefs for the Reese 
River Valley in 1872: To-to’-a, Koo-soo-be-ta-gwi, Behr-ha-naugh, 
and Uhr-wa-pits; and three for the vicinity of Austin: Weg-a’-whan, 
Wedg-a’-gan, and Kush-sho-way; To-to’-a was the chief of the “al- 
lance” or entire group, called Na-hae-go. 

Antelope shamans received their powers in dreams. 

Though Tutuwa was said to have been festival chief for all valleys, 
Reese River, Ione, and Alpine Valleys probably had their own rabbit- 
drive directors. TH, Smith Valley, thought that Tutuwa appointed 
the rabbit-drive director. 

Marriage-——The relationship of marriage to communities was not 
distinctive. Districts and probably many of the larger villages were 
made up of unrelated families which could intermarry, so that there 
was no rule of local exogamy. Blood relationship was the only bar 
to marriage and recent cases of second-cousin marriage are strongly 
disapproved. 

In this region, however, we first encounter certain new types of 
marriage which are practiced by most Shoshoni to the north. The 
most interesting of these is a kind of cross-cousin marriage. A num- 
ber of localities to the northeast and east, described below, had true 
cross-cousin marriage. Others, like Reese River and Ione Valley, 
prohibited marriage of true cross-cousins but preferred marriage of 
what may be called pseudo cross-cousins. That is, marriage was pref- 
erably with the mother’s brother’s or father’s sister’s stepchild, but 
was prohibited with the pseudo parallel-cousin, the mother’s sister’s 
or father’s brother’s stepchild. The relationship of these forms of 
marriage to social structure is discussed in a concluding section, as 
none is wholly intelligible unless set in the perspective of a com- 
parison of a number of areas. 

Marriage was arranged largely by a man’s parents, who gave gener- 
ous presents of goods to the parents of the prospective bride. Al- 
though the latter gave some reciprocal presents, these gifts seem to 
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have constituted a semibride purchase. There are no census data, 
but informants declared that there was temporary matrilocal resi- 
dence, during which the boy hunted for his parents-in-law in a kind 
of bride service. Permanent residence was usually patrilocal, but 
was determined by individual circumstances rather than by any rule. 

The levirate and sororate were both extremely strong, informants: 
believing that a person had no choice but to follow them. Lack of 
children made no difference. The reason for these customs was said. 
to be the strong affection which existed between brothers-in-law and 
sisters-in-law. No additional payment was required when the levirate 
and sororate were followed. Disregard of them led to the assassina- 
tion of the offender. (The last seems improbable.) 

Two other methods of obtaining a wife, which were common to the: 
north and east, were abduction and personal combat. In the first, 
a man, aided by several friends, went to a girl’s house and, beating 
down opposition should it be offered, carried her off without regard 
to her or her family’s desires. In the second, a man, coveting the wife 
of another man, went with his friends to her home. He and the hus- 
band fought with their fists and the winner took the woman. Neither 
involved use of the bow and arrow or intentional bloodshed. Both 
practices have more point where the population was sparser and. 
potential spouses scarcer. 

It is not known whether fraternal polyandry was practiced. It has 
been reported among Paiute to the west and northwest and occurred 
among Shoshoni to the north and east (Stewart, O. C., 1937; Park,. 
1937), but not to the south. Throughout the area including Shoshoni 
to the south, however, the levirate and sororate were very strong 
and polygyny was preferably sororal. 


GREAT (BIG) SMOKY VALLEY AND MONITOR VALLEY 


Geographically, these valleys resemble Reese River Valley, though 
they are somewhat less fertile. Virtually no information is available, 
however, for the region of Ralston Valley and the extreme southern 
portion of Great Smoky Valley, north of Tonopah. The area is: 
comparatively arid and probably had a sparse, scattered population. 

Great Smoky Valley is enclosed by the Toyabe Range on the west 
and the Toquima Range on theeast. The former iscomparatively arid 
on the Great Smoky Valley side in the north but the southern portion, 
which culminates in Arc Dome (11,775 feet), gives rise to many 
small creeks at intervals of a mile or two. There were probably 
camps on each of these but the largest villages were at Millett’s Ranch 
on the South Twin River (6,002 feet), at Darrough’s Hot Springs 
(5,609 feet) called Udii’ba (hot water), and at Peavine Creek. There 
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may also have been other villages but it was not possible to procure 
a list of them. 

Even less information is available about Monitor Valley. It, too, 
was between high ranges, both the Toquima Range on the west and 
the Monitor Range on the east having a number of summits above 
10,000 feet and a general elevation which produced considerable 
moisture but no important rivers in the valley. 

Fragments of information suggest that Great Smoky Valley 
Shoshoni were like other Nevada Shoshoni in all important features. 

Subsistence activities resembled those of Reese River, except that 
there was no ownership of seed areas. Thus, Hot Springs people 
gathered seeds in their own valley and in the Toquima and Toyabe 
Ranges where they pleased. There was probably no danger of their 
trespassing on Reese River pine-nut groves in the Toyabe Range, for 
they ordinarily gathered on their own side of the summit. 

The Great Smoky Valley 5-day fall festival was held, after pine 
nuts were harvested, at Hot Creek, Millett’s Ranch, Manhattan, or 
elsewhere. They were directed by Captain John. After the dance, 
Captain John would announce the 10-day rabbit hunt, held at various 
places in the valley. Visitors from Reese River, Austin, and else- 
where attended these and it is possible that, in post-Caucasian times, 
at least, Monitor and Ralston Valley people had customarily joined 
forces with the Great Smoky Valley people under Captain John. (JK.) 

Belmont, a mining town settled in 1865 in the southern end of the 
Toquima Range, however, became the center of a fairly large white 
and Indian population at an early time and seems to have had local 
festivals and rabbit drives under a special director, Old Joe (JK). 
JS, who had lived in Belmont during his childhood, circa 1875 or 
1880, said the early, post-Caucasian director was Timpanovo’tsu- 
gupu’*! (timb:, rock+pa, water+novo’, tank, 1. e., water in a rocky 
basin after a rain+tsugupu’*!, old man). After he retired, Bill 
Kawich, who had come from the Kawich Mountains, became director. 
He is probably Powell and Ingalls’ Kai’-wits, who was chief of 
116 persons at Belmont and vicinity. These authors name “Brigham” 
as chief of 25 Indians in Big Smoky Valley (1874, p. 12). 

Festivals at this time drew Indians, traveling now with horses, 
from most neighboring valleys. PH, however, named Bogombits 
dagwani (bogombits, wild currant+dagwani, chief) as director of 
joint festivals held by people of Belmont and Stone Cabin. At what 
period he was director is not known. 


KAWICH MOUNTAINS 


The Kawich Range, north of the Belted Range, gives rise to a 
few springs where a small number of winter camps were clustered. 
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These, together with the camps at Tybo Creek and Hot Creek, to the 
north, are shown on the map, figure 8. There is no information 
about camps in the Reveille Mountains or extreme southern Rail- 
road Valley. The northern part of Railroad Valley is described 
with Little Smoky Valley, below. 

Some idea of the aridity which restricted population in this area 
may be had from the fact that all the sources of water in the Kawich 
Range and the territory to the south and west are entered on the 
map, figure 8, from the very detailed U. S. G. S. “Kawich” quad- 
rangle. The valleys are all in excess of 5,000 feet, however, and the 
mountains, though not high, extended into the pinyon zone in several 
localities, so that foods, while not abundant, sufficed for this sparse 
population. 

Encampments.—In the area for which encampments are given, JS 
thought there had been a total of 20 families, LJB estimated 15. This 
would be about 90 to 120 persons. As these families ordinarily ranged 
over some 2,025 square miles, the population would be 1 person to 
17 or 22.5 square miles. 

Winter encampments frequently shifted, especially with respect to 
good pine-nut crops. They were usually at springs at 6,500 to 7,000 
feet but might, if pine nuts were plentiful, be higher in the mountains 
where snow was used for water. 


42. Hot Creek, about 10 miles north of Tybo, had two families, one headed by 
Hot Creek John, Kawiisi, the other by Brigham. Total, about 10 persons (AC). 
For festivals, they went to Duckwaier, in Railroad Valley, or Biabahuna, in Little 
Smoky Valley, and later went with people from Stone Cabin to Belmont; for 
antelope hunts they probably occasionally joined Tybo and Kawich; for rabbit 
drives they joined Little Smoky Valley people, under Morey Jack. 

43. Tybo Creek (from taivo, white man) ; native name, Kunugiba (kunugip, 
elderberry+pa). Three or four families under a chief named Kunugipajugo. 
These people got pine nuts near Rocky Peak, to the west, in the southern part of 
the Hot Creek Range, in the Kawich Range, and sometimes in the Reveille Range, 
but never as far away as the Quinn Canyon Mountains to the east. The maxi- 
mum length of these trips was about 25 miles. They usually joined Kawich 
Mountain people for antelope and rabbit drives, some of which were held in 
southern Hot Creek Valley, others near the Kawich Mountains. They either 
had local festivals with Kawich Mountain people participating or went to the 
Kawich Mountains. 

44. Hot Springs, to the south, had several winter encampments. 

The Kawich Mountains, called Piadoya (big mountain), had several scattered 
camps at the various springs. These totaled nine or more, and included that 
of the chief of this region. These were: 

45. Breen Creek, 6,800 feet, 3 families, totaling 15 persons known to JS. 
These were: Kawate (Kawich), the chief, whose first wife was unknown, and 
ene son; second wife from Tybo, one daughter; third wife a Southern Paiute, 
two sons, two daughters; total, eight. Second, Kawatc’s sister, her husband 
from Tybo or vicinity, two daughters. Third, Kawate’s second sister, her 
husband, a Shoshoni from somewhere east, and one daughter. (JS.) 
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46. Longstreet Canyon or Horse Canyon, 7,000 feet, Hugwapagwa (hugwa,. 
cane-+-pagwa, mouth of canyon). Three families; total 23 persons. Family 
heads were three brothers. One, the oldest and so-called chief, his wife from: 
a local camp, four sons, one daughter. The next brother, wife from Hugwapagwa,. 
seven sons, one daughter. The third brother, LJB’s father, his wife from the 
Montezuma Mountains, two sons, two daughters. (JS.) 

47. Reveille Mill probably had several persons. (JS.) 

48. Rose Spring, Tiiava (probably tuambi, service berry-++pa, water). Two: 
families. (LJB.) 

Of 6 marriages recorded here, 5 were with persons from regions. 
other than the Kawich Mountains. Three of these were patrilocal,. 
2 matrilocal. The sixth marriage followed only village exogamy and. 
was patrilocal. 

Subsistence activities—Pine nuts were gathered by Kawich Moun- 
tain people in the local mountains. When they were scarce, the 
chief directed each family where to gather; when abundant, each 
family gathered where it liked. When there was no local crop they 
went to the Monitor Range east of Belmont, 25 to 50 miles distant,. 
and even to the Silver Peak Mountains near Lida, 75 miles distant. 
(LJB.) 

Other seeds were gathered in the vicinity of winter villages in 
the Kawich Mountains. Also, Antelope Spring in the Cactus Moun- 
tains was base camp for gathering seeds of bunch grass, Mentzelia, 
yuvikui (Chylismia %), and titiga (unidentified) during May and 
June. Belted Range and even Lida people sometimes went to the 
Cactus Mountains. No one wintered there because there were no 
pine nuts. 

In November, after pine-nut harvests, all Kawich Mountain people 
assembled, usually in Cactus Flat, to drive rabbits for several days 
or even a month. Each morning the director, LJB’s father’s oldest 
brother who was the chief’s, Kawate’s, cousin, announced plans for 
the day’s hunt and told people where to go. Sometimes Kawich 
Mountain people visited Whiterock Spring in the Belted Range to 
drive rabbits under the direction of fhe local chief. (LJB.) 

Communal antelope drives directed by a shaman were held in the 
spring. Participants are not known, though some Belted Range 
people took part. 

Festivals——These were held during pine-nut harvest and therefore 
wherever the crop was good, for example at different villages in the 
Kawich Mountains. Sometimes they were held at Tybo. Recently, 
at least, people joined forces with Indians at Belmont, Tom being 
director of these enlarged festivals and Kawatc also rising to promi- 
nence. Kawich people did not participate in Belted Range festivals. 
(LJB.) 
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Political organization—F¥or the greater part of the year, the nine 
or more individual families of the Kawich Mountains were independ- 
ent. Had they cooperated exclusively with one another in communal 
hunts and festivals they would have formed something of a band. 
Actually, though they usually assembled for these activities, some 
families were likely to join peoples to the north or south. Also out- 
side people frequently came to the Kawich Mountains. 

There seems to have been a kind of village chief where the cluster 
of camps was large enough to warrant giving the leader of the sey- 
eral generally related families this title. The chief of the general 
area, at least in post-Caucasian times, was Kawatc. He directed 
festivals, pine-nut trips when nuts were scarce and when all the 
families traveled together, and possibly rabbit drives. A shaman 
directed antelope hunts. Kawatc’s influence was later extended, 
when, after the mining boom in 1865, Belmont acquired a large com- 
munity of Shoshoni who held festivals of some magnitude. 


LITTLE SMOKY VALLEY AND VICINITY 


Information about this valley is mostly from BH; a little is from 
his brother, PH. They formerly lived near Morey, an old stage 
station on the road between Warm Springs and Eureka. As the 
activities of the residents of Little Smoky Valley were extremely in- 
terlinked with those of neighboring valleys, it is necessary to include 
the latter in some matters. 

The dialect spoken in Little Smoky Valley seems to have been 
‘shared by people with whom its occupants were in most frequent con- 
tact. BH said it was the same in Hot Creek Valley, around Tybo, in 
‘Willow Creek, Fish Creek, and Little Smoky Valleys. It was slightly 
‘different at Belmont, Duckwater, Antelope Valley, Eureka, and in 
the Kawich Mountains. This would suggest that people of Hot Creek 
and the Kawich Mountains were not in as close contact as informa- 
tion from informants to the south had indicated. But as the lan- 
guage changed in a gradual, progressive manner and not through dis- 
tinct, well-bounded dialets, present data from language sheds little 
light on alinement of social groups. 

This valley had no local name for itself but was called by Rail- 
road Valley people Yuwinai (yuwin, south+nai, dwellers). 

Its geography is essentially lke that of the regions to the south 
and west, just described. 

Villages and camps.—The following were recalled by BH from his 
boyhood, about 1880. Locations were necessarily approximate because 
of want of a suitable base map. The total population for the 9 
villages and camps of Little Smoky Valley and Fish Creek Valley 
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was about 14 families, or 96 persons. The subsistence area was 
about 1,700 square miles. This gives about 1 person to 17.5 square 
miles. 


Numbers of camps correspond with those on map, figure 8. 

49. Moore Station, Dzicava (dzica, dried juniper+pa, water), 4 miles north 
of Morey. One family: BH’s paternal grandfather, his 3 wives, 3 children by 
one, 4 by the second, 3 by the third; total, 14. 

50. Tutoya (tu, black+toya, mountain), a spring 4 or 5 miles south of Morey 
on the western side of the valley. Possibly 2 families. Morey Jack’s father, 
mother, 4 brothers, 1 sister; total, 8. Possibly also BH’s father-in-law’s family. 

51. Hick’s Station, Sap: ava (sap:a, scum-+ba, water), 12 miles north of 
Morey. One family: BH’s father’s sister’s relatives, about 7 persons. 

52. Snowball, 8 miles farther north, Kwadumba (kwadu, antelope-+-ba, water, 
i. e., antelope come for water), 4 or 5 persons. 

53. Indian Creek, 6 or 7 miles north of last, Ba gumbue (?). One family. 

54. Fish Creek. One family: Kwatsugu, (i. e., Fish Creek Charley’s father), 
the antelope shaman, his wife, three sons, including Fish Creek Charley ; total, 
five. 

Sigi Canyon, near Eureka, Basdba’; about 8 or 10 miles north of Fish Creek. 
One family of 8 or 10 persons. 


North of this lies Eureka with a different dialect. BH gave the 
following census for Fish Springs Valley, west of Little Smoky 
Valley. 

55. Wongodoya (wongovi, white pine-++toyabi, mountain), a spring in the 
hills west of Fish Springs, where there is now a sheep ranch. Probably several 
families, totaling some 30 persons. 

42. Hot Creek, Udiiifa (iidiiind, hot-+-pa, water), two or three families. 

56. Butler’s place, about 20 miles north of Wongodoya in the same valley 
where there are 2 or 3 springs. Perhaps 10 people. 

Some people lived at Twin Springs, to the south, affiliated with Tybo for fes- 
tivals and spoke like Kawich Mountain people. 

Powell and Ingalls’ incomplete census in 1873 gave 24 Indians under To-po- 
go-om’-bi in the vicinity of Morey and 62 under Wau-go-ywi in the vicinity of 
Fish Lake (1874, p. 12). 

Subsistence activities —For pine nuts, Little Smoky Valley families 
went into the Antelope Range to the west and northwest of Sap: ava, 
usually to the same place each year. If the crop were poor and if 
people from other valleys had come here, they arranged with the 
local residents that each family should harvest in some specified place. 
If a number of families were camped together at a favored locality 
the chief announced each morning where each was to pick. People 
from the vicinity of Eureka sometimes came to these mountains or 
went to the White Pine Range east of Railroad Valley. The Pancake 
Range was too low and arid to have many pinyon trees, though Little 
Smoky Valley people sometimes went there where they met Duckwater 
families. 

Fish Springs Valley residents gathered pine nuts in the Monitor 
Range, Sungadoya (sungavi, cottonwood+toyabi, mountain), which 
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was too far for Little Smoky Valley families. Hot Creek people 
went to Six Mile, probably in the Hot Creek Range. 

Little Smoky Valley families procured most other seeds at various 
places in their own valley. When they had a surplus of Mentzelia 
and Chenopodium seeds they sometimes sowed them near their. 
villages. 

Groupings for communal rabbit and antelope drives alined the. 
Little Smoky Valley and Fish Springs populations in various ways. 

For rabbit drives the villagers of the northern part of Little 
Smoky Valley joined Fish Springs, perhaps driving in the latter 
valley. The villages near Fish Creek, however, sometimes went 
to Diamond Valley, north of Eureka. Villages near Morey and in 
southern Little Smoky Valley went south to Hot Creek Valley, joining. 
forces with local people to drive under the Morey chief, Morey Jack. 
Meanwhile, residents near Tybo, not far to the southwest, drove. 
with families from Twin Springs to the southeast, from Willow Creek 
to the northwest, and sometimes even from the Kawich Mountains. 
to the south. 

All Little Smoky Valley people assembled near Snowball under. 
Mieaisugru? (kwep, corral+tsugu’, old man), the shaman, to build a 
corral and drive antelope and sometimes deer. As Kwatsugu’ 
seems to have been the only antelope and deer shaman in a large area 
Fish Springs people participated in these Little Smoky Valley hunts, 
though they sometimes held their own nonshamanistic deer hunts. 
in the Antelope Mountains under a local director. Pine Creek Valley 
and Diamond Valley, both north of Eureka, had also to call upen, 
Kwatsugu’ for antelope drives (see p. 142). That he should have 
served so large an area is doubtless due to the fortuitous fact that 
no one to the north had received a vision for antelope charming. 
Dukwatsugu’ (not to be confused with Kwatsugu’), living at Potts, 
shamanized for communal antelope and deer drives in Monitor and 
Antelope Valleys to the west and northwest. Tybo people probably 
also had local antelope drives under their own shaman. Eureka. 
people often went to Railroad Valley. 

Some communal and probably shamanistic deer drives, with fences, 
hurdle, and a concealed pit, were held by Fish Creek people in the. 
Monitor Range. 

Big game hunting was carried on by individual hunters in acces- 
sible mountains. Meat was distributed freely to one’s neighbors, 
though it was not obligatory. 

Festivals—tLittle Smoky Valley festivals were held at pine-nut 
time and sometimes in spring and midsummer. 

Festivals brought population alinements somewhat different than. 
those for other activities. Little Smoky Valley people assembled: 
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under Morey Jack’s brother, who lived at Tutoya, and Dosamasiduw’ 
(dosavitii, white+masidu’, fingernail), BH’s paternal grandfather 
who lived at Dzicava near Morey. The Fish Creek village, however, 
held festivals at home or went north to Eureka, where one of their 
own chiefs, Fish Creek Charlie, was a talker. For Eureka two local 
festival directors were named: Buffalo Jim and Bitjiit, the latter also 
managing pine-nut trips. 

Antelope Valley, to the northwest, had its own festival under Bai- 
yana. Fish Springs either danced locally or went south to Tybo, 
though Tybo people sometimes went to the Kawich Mountains. Hot 
Springs undoubtedly also participated in Tybo festivals, though the 
people often went to near Morey and even to Duckwater. Later, peo- 
ple from this general southern region went either to Belmont or Hot 
Creek, where post-Caucasian conditions had made large festivals 
possible. 

_ There were other independent festivals in Railroad and White Pine 
‘Valleys and at Ely. 

Warfare.—BH recalled only one fight. Ute, armed with guns, came 
to Little Smoky Valley and captured women and children. The Sho- 
shoni seized their guns and drove the invaders out. There was no 
organization, regalia, or method for warfare. 

Marriage—Marriage was forbidden between all blood relatives, in- 
cluding cross-cousins, and between pseudo parallel-cousins, i. e., with 
the stepchild of the mother’s sister or father’s brother. The preferred 
mate was the pseudo cross-cousin, i. e., the stepchild of the mother’s 
brother or father’s sister. There was no rule of local exogamy, though 
some people got spouses from a considerable distance. For example, 
BH’s paternal grandfather was from near Morey, his paternal grand- 
mother from the Kawich Mountains; his father also from Morey, his 
mother from Willow Creek. 

In normal marriages the parents of the couple concerned first agreed 
upon the union. Then the boy’s parents gave presents of food and 
the boy gave perhaps half a deer to the girl’s parents. The boy’s 
parents then took him to the girl’s house, where, after about 2 weeks, 
‘he slept with her and was thus married. For a month or two he 
remained, hunting for her family, then took her to an independent 
residence. There was a strong preference that permanent residence 
Should be patrilocal, as evidence whereof BH cited Black Eye’s son, 
who married a girl from Sharp but returned to live with his father 
in Duckwater. Occasional visits were made, however, to the wife’s 
family. 

Polygyny was probably not uncommon and was preferably sororal. 
BH’s grandfather had three wives. 

Polyandrous relations were an intensification of the levirate with 
an extension of sex privileges to the brother rather than true polyan- 
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drous marriage. One brother actually married the woman and was 
considered father of her children. The other brother lived in the 
same house and the woman cooked for both. But the second had sex 
privileges only when the first was away and with consent of the wife. 
He anticipated marriage to another woman at some future time. In 
a case observed by BH in Little Smoky Valley, the husband was the 
older brother. 

When two brothers each had wives they did not grant each other 
sex privileges. There was no wife lending to visitors. 

The levirate and sororate, junior and senior, were so strong as to 
be mandatory. In following them, a man did not have to make 
further presents to the woman’s family. 

When a girl’s family would not consent to marriage a man might 
recruit his friends and try to abduct her. BH thought the fights 
sometimes involved shooting and killing. Similarly, a man some- 
times attempted, with the aid of his friends, to abduct a married 
woman. PH boasted that his grandfather traveled widely, seducing 
men’s wives and, if necessary, killing the men. 


RAILROAD VALLEY 


This valley is more than 100 miles long, extending from the region 
of Hamilton (S-Hmilt) in the north to the latitude of the Kawich 
Mountains in the south. It is bounded on the east by the high White 
Pine, Grant, and Quinn Canyon Ranges, which afforded seeds, pine 
nuts, and many sources of water for village sites. Parts of these 
ranges even extend upward to the white-pine belt, with summits 
above the timberline. The Pancake Range on the west, which is 
topographically a mesa rather than mountain formation, is lower 
and has few pine nuts. The valley floor is broad, level, sage-covered, 
and favored only a few seeds. It had, however, some antelope and 
jack rabbits. 

Villages.’—The population of the northern part of the valley, 
excluding Curran Creek, was, using JW’s and AC’s estimate of 
Duckwater, 70 persons, or 1 per 13.5 square miles. Using BH’s esti- 
mate of Duckwater, it was 89 persons, or 1 per 9 square miles. The 
entire valley from Hamilton to a little south of Nyala was approxi- 
mately 2,250 square miles. Assuming that each family at Curran 
Creek, Warm Springs, Blue Eagle, and Nyala had an average of $ 
persons, and adding the population of these villages to those in the 
north, the valley total was 250 persons, or approximately 1 per 9 
square miles. 


2 Poweli and Ingalls (1874, p. 12) state that there were 101 persons in the vicinity 
of Hamilton under Chief Que-ta’-pat-so. 
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Camps in the northern end of the valley listed by JW are num- 
bered to correspond with map, figure 8. 


57. Bambasa (ba, water-+-basedaiep, dry. i. e., it dries up in summer), on 
the west side of Mount Hamilton, Kaidandaya (kaidan, peak-+toyavi, moun- 
tain). Two families. One, JW’s father, her mother who was abducted from 
the Kawich Mountains, two sisters, five brothers, and JW. JW’s father had 
been born here and raised by his grandmother. The other, JW’s father’s 
brother, his wife, two sons, and probably one daughter. Total, 15. 

58. Akamba (akti, sunflower+ba) or, probably also, Watoya (wa: vi, wild 
rye seed-+-toyavi, mountain), a spring west of Mount Hamilton, probably on 
the eastern slope of the Pancake Range. Two families. One, A: tangisugo 
(a: tangi, grasshopper+tsugupu’, old man) and his wife. The other, Nokosugo 
(noko, roast), two wives, two daughters, one son. Total, eight. These people 
remained here throughout most of the year. 

59. Duckwater, Sihuva (sihuvi, red top grass), BH; Wandabamuts (wanda, 
hooked willow pine-nut pole-+bamuts, a pool, creek, or pond), JW; Payagembi 
(paya, water?+gombi, flat). People called Tsaidiika (tsaip, tule+dtika, eat), 
BH. JW and AC remembered 4 families, perhaps 24 persons. BH thought 50 
persons. Powell and Ingalls (1874, p 12) give 60 persons under Chief Mo-tso’- 
gaunt. A locality with many seeds and a center for rabbit drives and festivals. 

60. Wongodupijugo (probably, wongovi, “white pine”’+tupi, flint+?), a 
place southeast of Green Spring frequented by two families. 

Some villages in the central and southern part of the Railroad Valley were 
given by AC. Though the total number of families may be nearly correct, it is 
probable that they were more scattered at the various springs than her 
information indicated. 

61. Currant Creek, Bawiizivi (ba, water+wizi, end-+-vi, long), AC; Icagooap: 
festival chiefs, Kwitavui (kwita, stink bug-+bui, eye) and Ba: kop (ice) lived 
here. 

62. Warm Spring, Baiidiiin (iidiiin hot). Seven families. Village chief, who 
managed pine-nut trips, was Dughoviadzugu. 

63. Biadoyava (biap, big-++toyavi+pa), at Blue Eagie Springs. Seven families. 
Village chief was a shaman. These people participated in western antelope 
hunts. 

64. Nyala, native name unknown (a spring near Nyala was called Hugapa, 
from hugap:, cane). Ten families. Village chief, Hunatsi (huna, badger-tsi, 
diminutive or personal ending), ‘These people picked pine nuts in the Quinn 
Canyon mountains, Biadoya. 


Subsistence activities: seed gathering.—JW’s relatives, two fami- 
lies, wintered together at Bambasa near Hamilton, but, if pine nuts 
had been plentiful, they remained in the mountains, using snow for 
water. In the spring they set out for seeds, traveling at night in 
warm weather and carrying water in basketry ollas. Though local 
hills supplied most seeds, they sometimes went as far as Duckwater, 
especially if they wished to attend the 5-day festival held in May. 
About the same time there might be an antelope hunt nearer home. 
These families remained alone, near home most of the summer, cach- 
ing seeds for the next winter, though occasionally they went to Duck- 
water for a midsummer festival. 
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In the fall they usually went to Duckwater for the festival and 
rabbit drive. After this they set out alone to gather pine nuts, 
going usually to the White Pine Mountains near Bambasa or to the 
northeast of Curran Creek, possibly near White Pine Peak, Tum- 
baiwia (tumbi, rock+wia, summit), some 25 or 30 miles from home. 
If crops in the White Pine Mountains were poor longer trips were 
made. 

Families of other villages procured pine nuts from the nearest 
mountains, traveling together under their village chief. 

In the fall men burned brush and in the spring sowed tisp: (Cheno- 
podium) and perhaps wu:sia and other seeds. There was probably 
no native horticulture in this area. 

Areas of wild seeds were not owned, though it is almost certain 
that sowed plots were protected against trespass. Outsiders, how- 
ever, might be given permission to gather seeds on these plots. In 
fact, they might be given seeds if they were in need. But gathered 
seeds were strictly family property. Each of the two families of 
Bambasa gathered for itself, though they traveled together. They 
shared their seeds, however, when necessary. 

Duckwater was a fertile locality, the stream flowing some 8 or 10 
miles and today supporting a dozen or more ranches. In native times 
people came from other villages to gather seeds in June. Seeds in- 
cluded: sunflowers, redtop grass, nep:, wiisia, and pamambi. JW 
thought that even before getting horses they came afoot from Morey, 
Tybo, and Belmont when the crop was good. Residents of Duck- 
water had little need to travel far from home except for pine nuts and 
rabbit drives. BH said they sometimes went to Stoney, about 10 
miles from Locke, for sand bunch grass seeds, or to a little south of 
Duckwater or to “Sand Spring Valley,” 7 or 8 miles west, for other 
seeds—all short trips. 

All the villagers traveled to the Pancake Mountains for pine nuts. 
The village chief directed the travel and talked each morning, telling 
people where to gather. 

Subsistence activities: communal hunts——These were principally 
antelope and rabbit hunts. 

Duckwater people drove rabbits about 15 miles south of Duck- 
water in the valley flat near Biadoya. The director (known as 
wuhwutoi or wamuwutci digwani) was Biadewatsi (biand:, big + de- 
watsi, talk), an old man living at Duckwater, who announced hunt. 
plans each morning. Twenty or thirty men had nets; the remaining 
men drove the rabbits to them. Hunts might last 6 weeks, though 
they did not drive every day. They were called kamu diikaya (kamu, 
jack rabbit + diikaya, eat). 
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Villages participating with Duckwater were Curran Creek, Warm 
Springs, Hamilton, and the other villages in the northern part of 
the valley near Duckwater, and perhaps sometimes even Nyala and 
Hot Creek. But Hot Creek, according to BH, had local drives 
under Morey Jack, and Eureka sometimes drove with near neighbors 
under Captain John. 

Antelope hunts were held in the spring in a low pass in the north- 
ern end of Railroad Valley between Akamba and Mount Hamilton. 
The shaman in charge was Dungwajugu" (BH) or Tungwainjugo 
(tun, fat+ gwai, summit+jugo, old man; tungwai, a mountain south- 
west of Hamilton in the Pancake Range) or Tungwaibuagont 
(buagent, shaman) (JW, HJ), who was also a deer charmer, medi- 
cine man, and talker at festivals. He died about 1900 at Wells, 
Nevada. AC named Ombatsuga at Hamilton as antelope shaman. 
It is not certain what relation he bore to Tungwainjugo. People 
built a corral, kwadunzkep (kwadunzi, antelope+kep, fence). 
Tungwainjugo shamanized five nights, charming the antelope which 
were driven into the corral by two or three men. Bowmen around 
the corral shot the animals, which were then skinned, butchered, and 
the meat dried. The hearts, which were taboo to young people, were 
placed in a pile for old people. Meat was divided equally, not even 
the shaman receiving an extra share. 

Villages participating under Tungwainjugo were those of the north- 
ern part of the valley, Curran Creek, and Warm Springs. Neither 
the southern part of Railroad Valley nor Hot Creek seems to have 
had an antelope shaman, so that they either did not take antelope 
communally or joined people from Tybo or the Kawich Mountains. 

Festivals—The main festivals were held at Duckwater, under 
Haidiika (hai, crow+diika, eat; so called because as a little boy he 
ate crows), living at Duckwater, Tungwainjugo helped talk. Festivals 
were held in March, April, or May, when plants began to grow, in 
midsummer when seeds had ripened, and in the fail. 

In native or early post-Caucasian days participants included vil- 
lages north to Hamilton, Curran Creek, Warm Springs, and some- 
times Nyala, and even Hot Creek. Nyala, however, sometimes went 
to a place nearby with Blue Eagle people under Masoniba or to 
Little Smoky Valley. After the introduction of horses and im- 
proved transportation Duckwater festivals drew people from Deep 
Creek (Gosiute Shoshoni), Belmont, Eureka, and places equally dis- 
tant. Even Kawich, chief in the Kawich Mountains, sometimes at- 
tended and talked. In recent years, when festivals were discontinued 
in other localities, they were still held at Duckwater. Festivals are 
no longer held, but the present “chief” is Black-eye. 

Political organization—Unity in Railroad Valley centered in a 
core of villages—Bambasa, Alkamba, Duckwater, Wongodupijugo, 
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Curran Creek, and Warm Springs—which usually participated in 
hunts and festivals at or near Duckwater, the largest village, under 
Duckwater chiefs. But circumstances of annual seed occurrence might 
take people of one or more of these to distant places. Unity 
diminished in proportion as villages were remote from Duckwater. 
Thus allegiance of Biadoyava and Nyala was divided. Sometimes 
they seem to have held a local festival under Masoniba (ma, hand+ 
soniba, rub), sometimes they joined Duckwater, and sometimes they 
joined Hot Creek or Little Smoky Valley, each of which was another 
nucleus of cohesion for neighboring villages. 

Marriage —Little information was obtained on marriage except 
that it was accomplished in the two ways characteristic of central and 
northern Nevada: (1) By the orthodox exchange of presents between 
the families concerned; (2) by the abduction of a married or 
unmarried girl. 

Fraternal polyandry was sometimes practiced; HJ’s grandmother 
at Hamilton had two husbands. Sororal polygyny was also pre- 
ferred ; Black-eye had three wives who were sisters. The levirate and 
sororate were also strong. 

There is no information about cross-cousin or pseudo cross-cousin 
marriage. 

STEPTOE VALLEY 


Steptoe Valley was called Bahanai by Railroad Valley people 
(AC). 

This valley is arid, though the Egan Range on the west and the 
Shell Creek Range on the east were high enough to afford many 
pine nuts and other seeds and to give rise to numerous springs and 
two streams, Steptoe Creek and Duck Creek, which flowed some dis- 
tance into the valley. The valley lies at nearly 6,000 feet near Ely. 

A complete list of the villages could not be obtained. There were, 
however, villages at Ely, on Duck Creek, about 8 miles northwest of 
McGill, and at Warm Springs, Schellbourne, Egan Canyon, and 
Cherry Creek. That at Ely was probably largest. These villages were 
interlinked like those in neighboring valleys. 

Information about Steptoe Valley comes largely from Ely. Egan 
Canyon is discussed separately (pp. 146-147). 

Subsistence activities —Ely people gathered pine nuts at various 
places in the Egan Mountains, near Ely, and also across the valley 
in the Shell Creek Range. North of Cherry Creek the mountains are 
low and the region so arid that few pinyon trees grow. 

Pine nuts were gathered by independent families. In good years 
a sufficient quantity to last 2 years might be obtained. In this case 
the nuts were roasted so that they would preserve better, then buried, 
preferably in a cold place in the high mountains. Egan remarked 
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(p. 242) that Indians gathering pine nuts in the Shell Creek Range 
cached them “all through the pine-nut grove to save carrying them 
too far and save time, for the harvest does not last long, for a heavy 
frost will cause the cones to open and the nuts to drop to the ground, 
where squirrels and coyotes feast on them.” 

There was no ownership of pine-nut areas among Shoshoni, though 
it was known that Southern Paiute owned or at least competed for 
pine-nut grounds. 

Other seeds, especially sand bunch grass, were formerly abundant 
on the mountains south of Ely, but have been largely destroyed by 
sheep. 

AR’s grandfather told her that, just prior to the arrival of the 
white man, horticulture had been introduced from tribes to the south 
(undoubtedly Southern Paiute). Plants grown were variegated corn, 
a large blue pumpkin called padagada, and large white beans. The 
last were no doubt lima beans, procured from the white man. AR 
thought that only two families had practiced horticulture. 

Steptoe Valley people did not sow wild seeds. 

Rabbit drives were held about November, after the pine-nut har- 
vest, and continued during December and January. These were at 
various places in the valley, each locality having a hunt director (who 
was probably a different man from the festival director). Probably, 
as in Spring Valley and Snake Valley, participants were members of 
only one or a few villages. 

Antelope were driven communally under a shaman. Ely people 
went to Spring Valley near Cleveland for drives. But there were 
also independent drives under different shamans in southern Steptoe 
Valley, in northern Steptoe Valley around Cherry Creek, at the vil- 
lage at Indian Spring near Shoshone in southern Spring Valley, and 
in White River Valley. 

The antelope hunt involved a corral called kwadungwep (kwahadu, 
antelope+ gwop, fence), antelope disguises, and one night of singing 
by the shaman. 

Deer were also driven communally into a corral with a shamanistic 
performance like that for antelope, but it was not clear whether the 
same man or different men charmed both antelope and deer. 

Festivals ——¥estivals, involving the round dance, back-and-forth 
dance, “war dance” or paminukap, and considerable gambling, were 
held, usually after pine-nut harvest, at various localities, depending 
partly upon abundance of seeds. People, after dancing at home, often 
went elsewhere to dance again; there was frequent reciprocation in 
this manner. 

In early post-Caucasian times dances with local leaders might be 
held on Duck Creek in Steptoe Valley under Duck Creek Charley, at 
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Ely, at Cherry Creek, at Cleveland, where Gosiute sometimes attended, 
at Baker, where Indian Sam was director, and in White River Valley. 
If dances were held at so many places in post-Caucasian times an 
aboriginal separatism is certainly indicated. 

Perhaps 60 years ago, when the population had been reduced 
through warfare and transportation had been improved, festivals 
were directed by Duck Creek Charley wherever held and seem to have 
drawn people from a wider area. It is impossible, however, to define 
the limits of the people participating under this single director. 

Chieftainship.—Few names of chiefs could be obtained, but festi- 
vals, rabbit hunts, and antelope hunts apparently had different direc- 
tors. Probably there was a dance and hunt director for every two or 
three villages. 

Marriage—At Ely both true and pseudo cross-cousin marriage 
were encountered. 

Marriage of several brothers to several sisters, though not group 
marriage, and of a brother and sister to a sister and brother, were 
favored. Polygyny was preferably sororal. The sororate was pre- 
ferred but not required. 

Polyandry was fraternal with two brothers, never three. It was 
unknown with other than brothers. Paternity of children was not 
known and seems to have made no difference under polyandry. AR 
heard also of a case of polyandry among Southern Paiute at Panaca, 
Nevada, in which two brothers were married to one woman. One 
brother slept in a wagon, having access to the wife only when the 
other was away. 

In orthodox marriage a man served his prospective bride’s parents 
for 2 or 3 years prior to marriage, during which time they ascertained 
his hunting ability. The parents were at liberty to reject him if he 
did not acquit himself well. Postmarital residence varied, being 
determined by individual choice. 

Wives were also acquired by abduction. Aided by his friends, a 
man attempted to make off with a woman, fighting her husband or 
family if necessary. Such fights only involved fists. 


SPRING, SNAKE, AND ANTELOPE VALLEYS 


The population of these valleys was Shoshoni. But in Lake Valley 
and in the extreme southern portions of Spring and Snake Valleys 
it was mixed with Southern Paiute. In Snake Valley and in the 
vicinity of Sevier Lake in Utah it was also somewhat mixed with 
Ute. Gosiute, who were indistinguishable, culturally and linguisti- 
cally, from Shoshoni lived in the region bordering the Great Salt Lake 
Desert. Spring Valley people have sometimes been called Gosiute. 
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Spring and Snake Valleys are particularly favored environment- 
ally by the presence of lofty ranges. The Shell Creek Range, which 
separates Steptoe from Spring Valley, rises above the pinyon belt and 
has numerous springs and streams which permitted many villages on 
its eastern slope. The Snake Range (pl. 3, a) is even higher, Wheeler 
Peak rising to 18,058 feet, and several other peaks towering above 
timber line. The greatest run-off of moisture is on the eastern slope, 
where, in the vicinity of Baker, Nevada, and Garrison, Utah, several — 
villages were concentrated. 

Villages—The following population estimate of the villages is that 
which JR believed to be native, though he was a young man in 1885. 
It is probably representative for Spring and Antelope Valleys but 
incomplete for Snake Valley. Even these data, however, show an 
unusually dense population which was naturally concentrated near — 
the high mountain masses where precipitation was greatest and 
streams most numerous. In the total subsistence area of these three 
valleys, which was about 4,400 square miles, there were about 100 
families, or 1 person to 7.3 square miles. Omitting Snake Valley, 
there were about 456 persons in 3,310 square miles, or 1 person to 7.2 
square miles. Antelope Valley, which is much more arid, had about 
900 square miles and 78 persons, or 1 per 11 square miles, while the 
more fertile Spring and Snake Valleys had about 3878 persons in 
2,410 square miles, or 1 to 6.3 square miles. The density for the 
last would probably be greater if all the villages for Snake Valley 
were known. Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 12) said there were 60 
persons in Spring Valley and the Robinson district. 

Many of these villages were sufficiently large to give point to the 
existence of a village chief, though, in some instances, several smaller 
villages were under the same chief. Families were independent 
during most of the year. In cooperative enterprises, villages were 
the maximum stable unit. 

The following numbers correspond with those on the map (fig. 9). 
Some of the locations are only approximate. <A bracket on the map 
indicates villages under the same chief. 

Spring Valley: 

1. Tupa (black water), about 7 miles north of Anderson’s ranch. Two 
families; about 15 people. 

2. Supuva, at Anderson’s ranch. Three camps; about 20 people. 

The chief of these two villages was Sitiimp, living at Tupa. These 
villagers most often went to Antelope Valley, where they joined 
local residents and Deep Creek people in antelope drives and occa- 
sionally in festivals; sometimes, however, they went south to Cleve- 
land in Spring Valley. Wherever they went, Puyunzugo (puyu, 
duck+zugu, old man) was the “talker and organizer” who assisted 
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Ficure 9.—Villages and subsistence areas of eastern Nevada. 
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the shaman in antelope drives. (Puyunzugo, however, JR later gave 
as chief of village 10, below.) These two villages usually held their 
own rabbit drives locally. 


8. Wongovitwtininogwap: (wongovi, “white pine”’+wtinin, log-+-ogwap:, 
creek), on Valley Creek, at Yellen’s (?) ranch, about 10 miles north of Cleve- 
land. Probably about three families. Niaidu (wind), living at (8), below, 
was chief for this village. 

4, Basawinuba, location uncertain; either 3 or 4 miles northwest of Aurun 
at a spring about 1 mile north of village 5, or near Anderson’s ranch. About 
two families. 

5. Aidumba (aidu, murky-+pa, water), at a spring west of Aurun. About 
seven families. Some doubt about chief. He was either Ovite, Mugin (who 
directed pine-nut trips), or Kwati who seems later to have gone to Deep Creek). 
Possibly all three men served at once or at different times. 

6. Sogowosugu (sogop:, earth+wosugu, ‘bridge’, i. e., a bridge over some 
ereek), at Aurun. Either 3 or 4 families; about 20 persons. Chief was Bauwt 
(a plant ?), known as Bob. 


The people inhabiting villages 4 to 6 allied themselves either with 
the Antelope Valley people or with Cleveland people for festivals and 
antelope hunts. Thus Sogowosugu people went north to Panwiowep 
or south to near Cleveland for dances. 

7. Basawinuba (basawinu, mud), Mud Springs, about 7 miles south of Aurum. 
About 2 families here. 

8. Haiva (hai, crow, so called because crows had nests in the rocks here), 
about 6 miles north of Cleveland, or two canyons south of village 3. Four 
families. Village chief called Ntaidu (wind). 

Niaaidu announced pine-nut time and directed pine-nut gathering, 
when all four families went and camped together. Haiva people 
attended festivals at Cleveland ranch, where Niaidu was one of the 
talkers. Sometimes they visited festivals at Baker. For antelope 
drives and rabbit drives they affiliated with Cleveland people. 

9. Basamba (basa, dry, i. e., dry in summer because of small local winter 
snowfall), slightly up the hill west of village 6, above. About 8 camps here, 
or some 35 people. 

The village chief, who served mainly as pine-nut director, was 
Sigodagitci (sigo, sego lily+dagitci, ?). Sigodagitci aided in lead- 
ing antelope drives wherever the Basamba people went, but was not 
an antelope shaman. They held rabbit drives in brushy country 
near Suhuva, in Antelope Valley, where Sigodagitci may have been 
director. 

10. Tuhuva (tuhu, black-+-pa, water), between Yellen’s and Cleveland ranches. 
About three families. Village chief, Puyunzugu (but see villages 1 and 2, 
above). 

11. Biabauwundii (biandu, big-+-pa, water+wundii, down canyon), at Cleve- 
land ranch; the largest and most important village in the valley. About 12 


families. The chiefs in order of importance were: (1) Bohoa, also called 
One-Eye, (2) Kuviji (short or stocky+man ?), also known as Biabauwundit 
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Pete, (3) Duuyumbo’° (duuyu, deer+bo’°, ?), (4) Nepia (white man’s money), 
(5) Tiinamp: (mountain mahogany), (6) Takavi (snow). 

These men talked and directed such communal activities as pine- 
nut trips, festivals, and communal hunts, and had authority more 
or less in the order listed. In addition, there was a special messenger, 
appointed by the chief, who invited people of other villages to co- 
operative enterprises. After the deaths of the other chiefs, Kuviji 
or Biabauwundii Pete continued as chief. He was disliked because 
he scolded the people every morning, but was tolerated as he was the 
only remaining chief. 

Dances were directed by Bohoa, Kuviji, and Duyumbo’*®. Buda 
(arm) Jim also had a part in these. Dances were held in the spring 
at Biabauwundii and sometimes at Basonip:, village 12, below. 

Antelope hunts were directed by Tiinamp:, an antelope shaman, 
aided by Nepia and Takavi, who were probably not shamans. Ante- 
lope drives were held in March with a corral about 1 mile west of 
Basonip:, the spring festival often occurring at the same time. 

Rabbit drives, held in late fall and winter, were directed by Kajugo 
(Ka, ?+jugo, old man). 

Mud-hen drives, which were held in Spring Valley only near 
Biabauwundii, as no place else had sufficient water, were directed 
by Jambazugo. People from other Spring Valley villages were in- 
vited to participate. Sometimes Spring Valley people communally 
hunted a few mud hens at Baker and Garrison in Snake Valley. 

12. Basonip: (ba, water-++sonip:, grass), a creek with a village site near 
the present highway, about 7 miles (?) south of Cleveland ranch. About seven 
families; all were killed by the white soldiers. 

The village chief was Yuhudumbi (yuhu, “soapy”+dumbi, rock), 
also called “White,” director of pine-nut trips and festivals when 
held locally. In leu of local festivals, Basonip: people sometimes 
went to Deep Creek or Steptoe Valley to visit (and no doubt also 
to Biabaunwundii). 

Rabbit drives were held locally under Kinumbe, Yuhudumbi’s 
brother. 

13. Bauumba (bauu, clear-+-ba, water). A village near Shoshone. Probably 
two families. The chief may have been Ziwitci. Festival and hunting 
affiliations are doubtful. 

In spite of the enormous height of the Snake Mountains, the 
greater part of its drainage runs off the eastern slope into Snake 
Valley, where it supported several large communities. There was 
sufficient water to support only three villages on the western or 
Spring Valley slope (pl. 3, a). 

14. Basiamba (named from mountain back of Oceola, Basiandoya), village 


in vicinity of Oceola, a present-day mining town. About four families. Village 
chief, Yagatcu’. Many local seeds. 
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15. Tozitip:, site on the western slope of Mount Moriah, Dadia’. Two fam- 
jlies; one that of Muvigund (muvi, nose ?+gund, tall) and his four sons; the 
other, that of Muvigund’s half-brother, Konogund or Charlie. No chief. 

16. Taiwudu, somewhere on the western slope of the Snake Mountains. 

Pine nuts were habitually gathered by the above villages in local- 
ities most accessible to them or where the crop was good. There 
were no property rights of any kind in pinyon groves. All families 
of a village traveled together to the mountains and camped together, 
under the direction of the village chief. In the morning the chief 
told each family where to gather. A family gathered only for itself 
and cached the nuts secretly if possible. 

JR thought some horticulture had been practiced prior to the arrival 
of the white man, plants grown being maize, called korn, and wheat. 
Each family had its own garden. Men dug shallow trenches with 
a digging stick into which women dropped bunches of seeds at 
intervals and covered them with earth. JR thought all people in 
Snake Valley and Spring Valley had irrigated, HJ claiming the same 
for Ely. Farmed plots were inherited by a man’s wife or children. 

Hunting was carried on anywhere, there being no ownership of 
hunting territories. Antelope hunts were communal, under shamans 
who sang 5 nights. Forty or fifty men and women helped corral 
the animals. Deer were not shamanized. Collective hunts, in which 
deer were driven over cliffs, were infrequent. Mountain sheep were 
hunted by individual men. Buffalo disappeared when JR’s grand- 
father was a young man. Hunting methods used for them were not 
known. 

The occupants of Antelope Valley were called Gosiute by some 
informants, Shoshoni by others. As they cooperated and intermarried 
with the neighboring Deep Creek Gosiute, whose language and cul- 
ture differs in no way from Shoshoni, it makes no difference what 
they are called. 

In “Fish Creek Valley” [Antelope Valley] Beckwith in May 
1854 saw 20 mounted Shoshoni who had blankets and buffalo robes 
and appeared more prosperous than the Gosiute to the east (1855a, 
pr 25). 

Seeds were procured by Antelope Valley people in and around the 
valley and pine nuts from the Gosiute Range. 

Though the villages of this valley generally cooperated with one 
another in communal enterprises, they were linked with neighboring 
valleys, especially Deep Creek. Thus Deep Creek contributed the 
antelope shamans, Go:sitci and Taibo (white man), who directed 
the communal antelope drives at Asingwoi in the northern foothills of 
the Kern Mountains, and Kwatiiip, who directed the communal rabbit 
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drives west of Ibapah in Deep Creek Valley. People from Spring 
and Snake Valleys sometimes attended these. But Bohoba (village 
22) often cooperated with Spring and Snake Valley people. 

Antelope Valley villages held festivals at Wadoya (village 18) or, 
more often, went to Panwiowep: at or near Deep Creek. Magunt 
(moccasin) living at Deep Creek, assisted by Dabanai (chinmink) 
and Antelope Jack, living at Toiva (village 17), directed Deep Creek 
festivals. Antelope Jack had succeeded his father, Kutanzip (kutan, 
firewood + sip, exploding), in this task. 

It is apparent that the Antelope Valley people had frequent as- 
sociation with the Deep Creek Shoshoni or Gosiute, though this may 
have come about in part after the arrival of the white man and 
establishment of the Deep Creek Reservation which drew Indians 
from neighboring valleys. 

For all of Antelope Valley, Antelope Jack was the main chief and 
Dabanai was second chief. They directed such activities as pine-nut 
trips and dances. Often they officiated at Deep Creek functions. 

The villages in Antelope Valley were: 


17. Toiva (probably toip, cattail+pa, water), a spring at the northern end 
of the valley. Three or four families; about 18 to 24 people. Chief, especially 
director of pine-nut trips, named Winjugo (wi, knife-+jugo, old man). 

18. Wadoya (named from the Antelope Mountains, wadoya), a spring, 15 
miles north of the last, east of Dolly Varden. Two families. 

19. Kwadumba (antelope water), a spring about 3 miles south of Tippetts. 
Three families, the heads of them being brothers. 

20. Hugapa (hugapi, cane+pa, water), Chinn Creek. There was abundant 
water here, much cane, and many rabbits. About two families. 

21. Suhuva (suhuvi, willow-+pa, water), a spring near (east of ?) Kwadumba. 
Two unrelated families. 

22. Bohoba (bohovi, sagebrush+pa, water), Mike Springs, south of the villages 
in Antelope Valley. Three families. These people went to Suhuva for festivals, 
to Kwadumba for antelope drives, where Bo: stici and Taibo were shamans, 
and to Cleveland, in Spring Valley, for rabbit drives. 


Villages in Snake Valley were: 


23. Tosakowaip: (tosa, white+kowaip, ground), Silver Creek. Two families; 
one, that of Tuhuzuw’ (tuhu, black-+-zugo, old man), the other, that of Tuhuzu’’s 
brother, Tuwuk:. 


24, Tunkahniva (tunkahni, cave), a cave near Lehman Cave in the canyon 
west of Baker. Three families, one of each of three brothers. Chief: oldest 
of the brothers, Tunkahnijugo. 

Rabbit hunts were held near Garrison in Snake Valley by people 
of Tunkahniva and other neighboring sites and were directed by 
Tungwip. Antelope drives were held against the foothills between 
Baker and Garrison and were directed by Wiyunjugo, who lived 
on the other side of Garrison. 
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25. Bauwunoida (water zigzagging, i. e., probably meandering, in a flat). 
At present Baker. Six families. The chief for festivals was Tsuguputsi (old 
man), who was Sam’s father. 

Festivals were sometimes held locally; sometimes the people went 
to Spring Valley, Garrison, or Deep Creek. Biaba people attend 
local festivals. Antelope drives were held at a corral between Garri- 
son and Baker, with Budazugo (buda, arm) of Biaba as shaman and 
director. Wiyunzugo also performed as shaman. Sometimes they 
drove antelope at Big Spring (below) or at Indian Spring. Dances 
were held in conjunction with these drives, which were in the spring. 

Fish drives, held only here in Snake Valley, were under Bahu. 

26. Biaba (biaund, big+pa, water), Big Spring. Seven camps. Chiefs were, 
first, a one-arm man named Budazugo, the antelope shaman, and, second, 
A: wihi (yellow), the pine-nut and festival director. 

Although these villages were predominantly Shoshoni and seem 
to have cooperated most often with residents of village 25 in com- 
munal activities, some persons spoke or could speak Paiute. Also, 
Budazugo shamanized for Paiute antelope drives to the south and 
southwest. Biaba people often joined Paiute for festivals. 

Villages south of Biaba were Southern Paiute, the borderline settle- 
ments having the usual admixture produced by intermarriage. Rela- 
tionships between Paiute and Shoshoni were entirely amicable. 

Wheeler (1875, p. 11), in 1869 encountered some 200 “Snake In- 
dians” in Snake Valley, “who are in the habit of occupying the valley 
in planting and harvesting season, raising scanty crops, which they 
cache for the winter use, and then retire to the mountains.” He 
states their chief to be Blackhawk, but (p. 36) gives Blackhawk as 
chief of the Pahvants (pp. 224-230). 

The Indians between Snake and Meadow Valley, Wheeler (1875, 
p. 27) states to be mixed “Snakes, or Utes proper, and Pah-Utes.” 
See also reference to Jarvis (p. 182). 

Warfare.—tin aboriginal times warfare was evidently too infre- 
quent and unimportant to have produced organization and leader- 
ship, though war implements, especially the shield, were first en- 
countered in this group. JR knew only of a minor, probably post- 
Caucasian, fight between Shoshoni and Ute (?), which occurred some- 
where west of Deseret in the Sevier Desert, Utah. It was provoked 
by Ute theft of horses. Konustii, a Shoshoni (Gosiute) living at Salt 
Marsh, just northeast of Snake Valley, was leader of the Shoshoni. 

Marriage Preferred marriage was between pseudo cross-cousins, 
who called each other hainz. True cross-cousins, who called each 
other niwa, and pseudo parallel-cousins, who called each other 
“brother” and “sister,” could not marry. As elsewhere, there was also 
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\ strong preference for several brothers and sisters to marry sisters and 
brothers. The levirate and sororate were strong if not obligatory. 

Polygyny was sororal if possible. But Tiiimb, a Shoshoni at Deep 
Creek, had a Ute and a Paiute wife at the same time. “Mother” was 
not extended to mother’s sisters. But a man’s plural wives, whether 
sisters or not, were called doka, mother’s sister, by his children. 
Plural wives called one another’s children duep: (boy) or bédup: 
(girl). 

Polyandry was usually fraternal, though this was the first locality 
‘where it was asserted that plural husbands might be cousins as well 
as brothers and that there might be as many as three husbands. If so, 
this was something more than the extension of sex privileges to a 
brother, which is the essential feature of polyandry elsewhere. All 
these spouses lived and slept together and the husbands seemed to be 
of equal status. There was no interest in determining biological pa- 
ternity. Although “father” was not extended to father’s brother 
unless he was involved in polyandry, all of the mother’s husbands 
were called “father.” 

Postmarital residence was not ascertained by marriage data, though 
there is no question that village exogamy was necessary only where 
all village members happened to be related. In two villages all the 
families were those of several brothers. Residence was actually de- 
termined by the various factors of food supply and individual 
preference. 

CAVE VALLEY *% 


Inhabitants of this small valley, south of Steptoe Valley, occupied 
one main village near the cave (village 27, fig. 9). Both the village 
and the people were called Daint. In JR’s youth 5 families totaled 
only 17 persons. This would give 1 person per 17 square miles for 
the valley, which may well be less than the aboriginal figure. 

Some unity and separatism of these people was expressed in local 
rabbit drives, antelope drives, and festivals. The general head- 
man was Jimku, father of Bigitci. The antelope shaman was Evida- 
dawunu (spotted) or Pinto (because of red and white marks over 
his body). 

Pine nuts were gathered from the Ely Mountains, Nogadu (sits), 
around Mount Grafton, Pasindoya (pasi, quartz+doyavi, mountain), 
and as far south as Willow Creek, northwest of Pioche, in Southern 
Paiute territory. JR thought Cave Valley Shoshoni and Southern 
Paiute permitted each other access to pine-nut lands. They frequently 
intermarried and carried on no warfare. 


13 Legends are recorded (Wheeler, 1875, p. 60, and Egan) that this cave leads to another 
world where superior and well-dressed people lived. 
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GOSIUTE SHOSHONI 


There has been much confusion about the identity and location 
of the Gosiute. 


Beckwith (1855a, p. 21), traveling west from the Wasatch Mountains in 
1854, entered their territory in Tooele Valley. 

Forney (1858, p. 212) said that the “Go-sha-Utes” lived about 40 miles west 
of Salt Lake City. They were impoverished, living on snakes, lizards, roots, ete. 
Forney also said (1859, pp. 363-364) that they spoke Shoshoni and were pre- 
dominantly Shoshoni with a few Ute intermarried. 

Jarvis (1859, p. 378) mentioned a band of “Gosha-Utes” 50 miles south of 
Pleasant Valley, 150 miles west of Fillmore, which is probably near Baker, 
Nev. They numbered about 100 and had 2 chiefs, Ta-goo-pie and Wan-na-vah. 

Simpson (1876, pp. 35-36, 54), quoting his guide, stated that their language 
is a combination of Shoshoni and Ute, that under Chief Gosip they had split 
off from the Ute two generations earlier, and that they occupied the country 
south of Great Salt Lake as far west as Steptoe Valley. Chamberlin (1909, 
pp. 27-28), however, stated that Gosip was not a Gosiute chief and that the 
name Gosiute was taken not from Gosip but from ku’tsip or gu’tsip, ashes or 
dry earth-+-Ute. 

Hatch (1862, p. 207) said that “Goshee Utes” were under White Horse and 
lived between Simpson Springs and Egan Canyon, being concentrated at Deep 
Creek and Shell Creek stations on the stage road. In midwinter they were 
in a deplorable condition, not one-half having blankets or shirts. There was 
but one “wickiup” among them, most families using shelters of sagebrush or 
boughs [probably windbreaks]. 

Burton (1862, p. 475) said the “Gosh Yuta or Gosha Ute” have the “Shoshonee 
language” and (p. 467) that Egan Canyon was their western limit. 

Doty (1864, p. 175) mentioned 200 “Goships” in the southern portion of the 
region south of Great Salt Lake, where they were mixed with “Pahvontees” 
[Pahvant Ute]. They were poor and miserable and lacked guns and horses. 
He also mentioned (p. 173) “Shoshonee bands” of the “Goship tribe” who 
were also called “Kumumbar.” 

Irish (1865, p. 144) said there were 800 “Goships or Gosha Utes,” who 
talked “nearly the Shoshonee language,” under “Tabby (the Sun),” and several 
subchiefs. They were poor and lacked guns and horses. 

Head (1866, pp. 122-123) said the “Goships or Gosha-Utes” numbered 1,000. 

Tourtellotte (1869, p. 231) said there were 800 “Goships.” 

Douglas (1870, p. 96) said there were 895 Gosiute in the vicinity of Egan 
Canyon and that their language was entirely different from Shoshoni. 

Powell and Ingalls (1874, pp. 2, 11, 17-18) stated that the Gosiute numbered 
460. “They inhabit a district of country west of Utah Lake and Great Salt 
Lake, on the line between Utah and Nevada, a part being in the Territory and 
a part in the State.” They “speak a language much more nearly allied to the 
Northwestern Shoshones than the Utes, though the greater number of them 
affiliate with the Utes, and are intermarried with them.” In 1872 they were 
“scattered in very small bands, cultivating the soil about little springs here and 
there...” They list 5 “tribes”: Un’-ka-gar-its in Skull Valley, numbering 
149 under Si’-pu-rus; Pi-er’-ru-i-ats in Deep Creek under Tu-gu’-vi; Pa-ga’- 
yu-ats in Otter Creek under Pi-av’-um-pi-a; Tu-wur-ints in Snake Creek Valley 
under Tat’-si-nup; the last three groups totaling 107 persons; the To-ro-un-to- 
go-ats in Egan Canyon under To-go-mun-tso, numbering 204. The whole “alli- 
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ance” of Gosiute was under Pi-an’nump. The total of these population esti- 
mates, omitting Egan Canyon, which I have treated separate from Gosiute Sho- 
shoni, is 256, or about 1 person to 39 square miles. 

Egan, observing the Gosiute subsequent to 1850, stated (1917, p. 166) that 
“Go-Shute” country was “from Salt Lake Valley on the east, to Granite Rock 
[Granite Mountain ?] on the desert on the west, and from Simpson’s Springs on 
the south to Great Salt Lake on the north.” 

Wheeler, calling these people “Gosiats,” ‘“Goshi-utes,” or “Goshoots” (1879, p. 
410) stated (1875, p. 86) that “they differ in no material way from the Sho- 
shones, the language being similar, and habits and disposition the same, always 
having lived at peace with each other.” He defined their territory as extending 
from Sevier Lake Desert west to the mountains bordering Spring, Steptoe, 
Sierra, and Gosiute Valleys and south to latitude 88°. The last is certainly too 
far south. 

The Handbook of the American Indian (vol. 1, pp. 496-497) indicated the 
close affinity of the Gosiute with Shoshoni but leaves doubt about their exact 
identity. 

Kroeber (1909, p. 267) suggested their similarity to the Shoshoni. He re- 
corded their name as Kucyut. 

Gottfredson (1919, p. 6) described the Gosiute as a band living in Cedar, 
Tintie, and Skull Valleys under Chief Tintic, a “renegade chief.” But Arm- 
strong (1855, p. 206) had stated that Tintick was a Ute chief at Utah Lake. 

Nevada Shoshoni, especially those some distance to the west, be- 
heved the Gosiute to be a distinct group, but were unable to bound 
them accurately. BG at Elko thought that, at least since the Indian 
wars, Gosiute had lived in Steptoe Valley in the vicinity of McGill, 
at Cherry Creek, and in Duck Valley. BM from Egan Canyon 
placed them in Gosiute, Independence, Spring, and Snake Valleys. 
JR of Spring Valley was at a loss whether to call people of his 
vicinity Gosiute or Shoshoni. 

This confusion was dispelled when it became apparent that Gosiute 
are Shoshoni and that informants’ opinions merely reflect attitudes 
toward the impoverished inhabitants of the Great Salt Lake Desert. 
Linguistically, as the vocabularies (pp. 278-279) show, the Gosiute are 
wholly Shoshoni, having dialectic distinctiveness no greater than 
that which exists in Shoshoni localities throughout Nevada. Cul- 
turally, as the element list survey showed, the Gosiute were essen- 
tially like their Nevada neighbors. In spite of the comparative isola- 
tion of many of their small camps there is no reason to regard them 
as fundamentally different from other Shoshoni. They intermarried 
somewhat with Ute to the east, but intertribal marriage is a common 
phenomenon where two groups are in proximity; it made Gosiute 
no less Shoshoni, 

For these reasons the name Gosiute (gosip:, dust, referring to the 
dust storms over the salt deserts+ Ute) is misleading. How they 
came by the name Ute is not known. It is similar to the use of 
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Weber Ute for Shoshoni in the vicinity of the present Salt Lake 
City. 

The Gosiute habitat is one of the least favorable in the entire 
Shoshoni area. Lying between the fertile piedmont of the Wasatch 
to the east and the relatively high terrane of central Nevada to the 
west, it is an area of true desert and semidesert. It is within the 
drainage basin of Great Salt Lake (4,200 feet) and occupies a great 
part of the area once covered by Lake Bonneville. The Great Salt 
Lake Desert consists of a level plain of alkali and pure salt, 20 to 
40 miles broad, more than 100 miles long, and perfectly level, which 
supports no vegetation and has no fresh water. It was uninhabited. 
and could be crossed only with great difficulty. Most neighboring 
valleys are also low (rarely above 4,500 feet) and arid. Few moun- 
tain ranges have sufficient altitude to intercept moisture in important 
quantities. 

The only fertile areas are Deep Creek Valley and Trout Creek, 
which lie on the western and eastern sides of the lofty Deep Creek 
Range, and a few localities with small springs and streams in the 
Oquirrh and Cedar Mountains which bound Tooele and Skull Val- 
leys. The remainder of the area had only a few widely separated 
sources of water. 

The population was probably sparser than in any other part of 
the Shoshonean area of the same size. Exact population data are 
not available. Early estimates (Irish, Head, Tourtellotte, et al.) 
probably included more persons than are herein designated Gosiute. 
Simpson (1876, pp. 35-36) estimated it to be 200 to 300 persons and 
Wheeler (1875, p. 86) 400 persons, though the territory included 
was not stated. It is probable that, including the Great Salt Lake 
Desert, there was not over one person to 30 or 40 square miles. In 
the vicinity of the Deep Creek Range, of course, the population was 
much denser and probably compared favorably with the more fertile 
localities in Nevada. 

Gosiute culture and subsistence was fundamentally like that of 
other Shoshoni but their environment is so exceptionally unproductive 
that their poverty was extreme. Contrasted with their more favor- 
ably situated and horse-owning Ute neighbors, their condition was 
deplored by early travelers. 

Russell, observing them between 18384 and 1843, described them (p. 122) as 
“depraved and hostile savages who poisoned their arrows.’ Simpson (p. 35) 
said they were “very low and dirty, eating rabbits, rats, lizards, snakes, insects, 
rushes, grass seeds, roots, ete.” Somewhat similar comments, however, were 
made about other Western Shoshoni. Bryant (p. 168) described Tooele Valley 
Indians, 1846, as “naked, and the most emaciated and wretched human objects 


I had ever seen,” and probably Skull Valley Indians as “miserable Digger 
Indians, calling themselves Soshonees. They were naked, with the exception 
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of a few filthy ragged skins, fastened about their loins. They brought with 
them a mixture composed of parched sunflower seeds and grasshoppers.” Beck- 
with (1855a, p. 24) described those near the Goshoot Mountains in 1854 as 
“extremely filthy and very naked, and emaciated by starvation during the long 
winter, during which their supply of rats and bugs fail, and they are reduced 
to the greatest extreme of want... .” 

When the Mormons arrived in Utah in 1847 the Gosiute seem to 
have had a few horses, which had probably been acquired from 
Spanish sources or perhaps from the Ute. A traveler in 1854 noted 
that Indians between Salt Lake City and the Ruby Mountains had 
some guns, horses, and clothes (Aveson). But it is improbable that 
enough families owned horses to have greatly affected the ecology 
of the whole population. 

There are occasional reports in the Great Basin that extreme want 
impelled families to leave their aged and hopelessly infirm to perish. 

Hgan (pp. 251-252) recounts the abandonment of an old man at Fish Spring, 
about 30 miles east of Deep Creek. Totally blind, deaf, and emaciated, he was 
put in a semicircular sagebrush windbreak near a spring, given a small rabbit 
skin robe, and left to perish. He had been subsisting miserably on a few small 
fish that he could seize in the springs. The white man’s efforts to provide for 
him were apparently thwarted by his relatives, for he soon disappeared and 
probably died. 

Though my information about Gosiute society is wanting in many 
details, there is little doubt that the Gosiute ecology was fundamen- 
tally like that of Nevada Shoshoni. 

Groups and villages—There is evidence that there were several 
somewhat distinct local subdivisions of the Gosiute and that the mem- 
bers of each associated together more frequently than with members 
of the other subdivisions. ‘These, however, were not based upon any 
real sense of band solidarity but upon expediency. When they pos- 
sessed few or no horses the occupants of each small locality where 
there were foods and water found it easier to associate with immediate 
neighbors for dances, antelope drives, and other activities, than to 
cross the great deserts. But even these local communal affairs were 
insufficient to weld the population into true bands. 

Tooele Valley inhabitants are little known. M thought they were 
mixed Weber Ute (Shoshoni, pp. 219-222) and Gosiute who lived 
near the present town of Tooele under Weber Tom (probably in post- 
Caucasian times). 

Rush Valley, adjoining Tooele Valley on the south, was probably 
also Gosiute. Lander (1860, pp. 28-29) speaks of this valley as the 
headquarters of “Mormon Snakes” under Pay-e-ah, who, now pos- 
sessing horses, raided immigrant trains. They were also called 
Southern Snakes or Salt Lake Snakes under Jag-e-ah (“the man who 
carries arrows”) in Lander (1860, pp. 28-29). 
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Although Utah Lake was held by true Ute, Cedar Valley, lying 
between Utah Lake and Rush Valley, was, with Tintic Valley, accord- 
ing to Gottfredson (p. 6), occupied by Gosiute. Whether these be 
called Weber Ute or Gosiute probably matters little, for there was no 
cultural or linguistic distinction between them. Because of inter- 
marriage and relative independence of native villages nomenclature 
for inhabitants of these regions is largely arbitrary. 

The greater number of Gosiute villages named by M lay in Skull 
Valley and Sink Valley. Deserts prohibited occupation of the 
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‘country to the west, northwest, and south, and Great Salt Lake lay 
to the north. The known villages of Skull and Sink Valleys, which 
are indicated by number on map, figure 12, are: 


11. Tutiwunupa, on the western slope of the Cedar Mountains, just east of 
Clive. 

12. Utcipa, somewhere to the south of the last on the western slope of the 
Cedar Mountains. 

13. Tozava, at a spring on the western side of the Lakeside Range. 

14. A cave on the northern end of the Skull Valley Mountains, a short distance 
from the present highway. This and several other caves in Skull Valley were 
visited by the writer, but they yielded little evidence of occupation and nothing 
distinctive of Shoshoni except a single muller. 
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15. Haiyacawiy?p (haiya, pass+?), near the present town called Iosepa. 

16. Iowiba, in the mountains just east of the present Skull Valley Reservation. 

17. Tiava, on the present reservation where there is a fairly ample creek. 

18. Suhudaosa, at the present Orr’s Ranch. This was the site of dances for 
all these villages. 

19. Ongwove, a few miles south of Orr’s Ranch (?). 

20. Wanapo’ogwaipi (wana, string?+po’o, pole?+-ogwaipi, stream) at Indian 
Springs, south of the last. 

Between this region and the Sevier Desert to the south and be- 
tween the House Mountains and the Utah-Nevada boundary lie vast 
deserts with little water. They probably had a sparse population 
living at isolated springs. M and JPi thought they were Gosiute 
who had mixed somewhat with the Ute of the Sevier Lake and the 
Sevier River regions. 

The people living around Trout Creek, village 21, on the eastern 
slope of the Deep Creek Mountains were also called Gosiute. Trout 
Creek Valley, though small, is relatively fertile. Isolated by the 
lofty Deep Creek Mountains on the west and by deserts in other 
directions, the inhabitants apparently had slight unity. The local 
chief, according to FBo, was Editawump. Egan (p. 252) mentions 
the vicinity of Fish Springs, just northeast of Trout Creek, as the 
habitat of a group of Indians. At Pleasant Valley, in this territory, 
Jarvis held an election by 73 warriors in 1859 and had an old man, 
“Arra-won-nets,” made chief and “Ka Vana” made subchief (p. 377). 

Deep Creek Valley, 22, site of the present Deep Creek Indian 
Reservation, also was a comparatively fertile oasis supporting a 
number of camps. The chief here, according to FBo, was Unu’, who 
was also hunt chief. JR named a Deep Creek Village Pingwiowep. 
In 1859 Forney reported (p. 363) that about 60 Gosiute had settled 
down to farm in Deep Creek Valley. 

There may also have been other Gosiute with some independence 
and chiefs. 

Subsistence activities—A thorough study of Gosiute ethnobotany 
has been made by Chamberlin (1911). His list of edible plants is 
more complete than my own and includes the important species 
which were also utilized in Nevada. Seeds were gathered by inde- 
pendent families. Though exact location cf different species was not 
ascertained, they were in general limited to moister areas, namely 
mountains, stream borders, and swamps; valley plants were rarely 
edible. As water is particularly scant and the deserts unusually 
wide, this meant that families ranged limited areas in comparative 
isolation. 

Pine nuts, of great importance here, were procured by Skull Valley 
people from near Murker, south of Tooele, or from near Deep Creek. 
If the Deep Creek crop were good, families might remain in the 
mountains during the winter. Deep Creek people, however, had to 
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go no great distance, getting them from the Deep Creek Mountains 
at the southern end of their valley and carrying them home. Any 
surplus could be cached, for the distance from the winter villages 
was not excessive. 

There was no ownership of seed or pine-nut areas, even Ute being 
permitted to gather in Gosiute country. When a group of Gosiute 
went into the mountains for pine nuts they merely agreed that each 
family would pick from a certain area. 

Wild seeds of tui (unidentified, possibly Urtica) were sowed in 
the spring where brush had been burned off in the fall by Deep 
Creek but not by Skull Valley Gosiute. There was no native horti- 
culture of domesticated plants. 

Minor deer surrounds were held. At Deep Creek they were directed 
by Unw’, the valley chief. 

All Gosiute probably held shamanistic antelope drives. Deep 
Creek people held them usually in Antelope Valley, about 20 miles to 
the northwest, under two of their own shamans, Bo: sitci and Taibo 
(white man). An excellent account of one of these drives related by 
Egan has been quoted above (pp. 34-86). The Skull Valley shaman 
was Tcub, who usually directed drives somewhere west of the Cedar 
Mountains or just south of Delle. Some Gosiute, according to Cham- 
berlin (1911, p. 27), even traveled to Mill Creek Canyon in the 
Wasatch Mountains, about 30 miles east of Skull Valley, where they 
drove deer and antelope down the narrow canyon. 

Rabbit drives were held in the fall. In Skull Valley they were 
minor affairs and did little to unite families of different camps. 
One net, perhaps 20 feet long, was placed across a trail and three 
of four men drove rabbits to it. In Deep Creek Valley drives were 
held along the fiats at any time during the winter. All people in 
the valley participated. Egan’s account of these drives has been 
quoted (pp. 38-39). Chamberlin (1911, p. 28) has described great 
drives involving the whole “tribe” (probably principally Deep 
Creek) and even neighboring peoples and employing an unusual 
method. Rabbits were driven through V-wings of sagebrush into 
an underground passage where they were killed. 

The importance of rodents was considerable in this region. Egan 
(p. 237) describes taking them with deadfall traps. He met an 
Indian whose “plan was to go up one side of the canyon, setting 
the traps wherever he saw the sign of rats, and the same down the 
other side. The next day, taking the same route, gathering the catch 
and resetting the traps. The rats ... were 6 to 8 inches long... .” 
The extent of operations is indicated by the fact that though this 
man had set most of his traps, he had over 100 triggers he had not 
used. Egan (pp. 245-246) also saw 8 or 10 women at Creek Hollow 
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diverting water by means of little ditches into gopher holes. In 
part of a day some of them acquired up to half a bushel, with several 
days of work ahead. One woman got 25 to 30 within half an hour. 
These rodents were skinned, eviscerated, and dried without removing 
the bones. Beckwith remarked (1855a, p. 22) that a small “ground- 
rat or gopher and a black beetlelike cricket” furnished a large portion 
of Gosiute food. 

There was no ownership of hunting areas. 

Festivals—F¥estivals were held independently at Skull Valley, 
Deep Creek, and perhaps elsewhere under different directors. In 
Skull Valley the director was Tave (sun); in Deep Creek, probably 
Unuw’. Festivals were held by members of several neighboring vil- 
lages, principally in the spring. They performed the round dance to 
make seeds grow. If, however, many people were assembled in some 
area of abundant seeds during the summer, and especially when 
gathering pine nuts in the fall, they might also hold dances. The 
chief of the nearest villages served as director. When such dances 
were to be held the chief sent out messengers to invite people to 
attend. The main festivals lasted 5 days. 

Chiefiainship—The Great Salt Lake Desert area is too large for 
unmounted Gosiute to have cooperated with one another to any im- 
portant extent. Simpson (p. 54) recorded that there was no chief 
among them until the United States Government demanded it and 
that even then “they do not know how to respect him.” 

Present data, however, indicate that people of limited and isolated 
portions of the desert usually cooperated under a certain chief who 
directed hunts (except antelope drives, which required shamans) 
and festivals. 

Chiefs recorded were: 

Deep Creek, Unw’ (FBo). Wheeler (1875, p. 36) gives the Deep 
Creek chief in 1869 as Big Horse. 

Trout Creek, Editawump (FBo). 

Skull Valley, Weber Tom, living in the vicinity of Tooele in Tooele 
Valley (M). OD, probably referring to the period of the wars with 
the whites, said that Tave (sun), living in Skull Valley, and Siplus, a 
“Weber Ute,” living in Tooele Valley, were chiefs for all the people 
from Skull Valley to Ruby Valley. This Tave is probably the Taby 
We-pup who lived in Tooele Valley a few miles from Grantsville, 
according to Egan (1917, p. 166) and who, in early Mormon pioneer 
days, contrived numerous cattle thefts. 

In 1860 Davies (1861, p. 131) attempted to organize the scattered 
“bands of Goshu-Utes,” which were then under Green Jacket, Tee- 
kutup, Jack, Tabby, Wonibijinnu, and others, under Ads-Sin as head 
chief. 
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Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 7) named Pi-an-nump, brother of 
Kanosh, the Pah-vant Ute chief, as chief of all Gosiute. The extent 
of his power, if accurately recorded, may be the result of the wars. 
Other Gosiute chiefs listed by"Powell and Ingalls are given above. 

Warfare——Though the Gosiute carried on depredations against the 
white man, especially along the stage road which passed through their 
country, they were not aboriginally inclined to war. Probably their 
only fights in pre-Caucasian days had been with the Pahvant Ute 
(called Pavandiiti, FBo), who raided them from time to time. Such 
raids were continued in post-Caucasian times, at least one motive for 
them being acquisition of “slaves.” But raids must have been gen- 
erally unprofitable, because Gosiute were too scattered and could 
readily escape into the deserts and mountains. When forced to fight, 
Gosiute did so without organization, special regalia, or ritual. 

Simpson (1876, p. 54), describing the Gosiute scon after the arrival 
of the Mormons, said that they lived some distance from water for 
fear of capture and that they carried water in ollas. 

Marriage.—Some indication of the status of Gosiute women is indi- 
cated by M’s assertion that Gosiute sold girls and even wives for 
horses. Most women, however, ran away from their purchasers and 
returned home. 

Marriage was preferably either with a true or a pseudo cross-cousin. 
Skull Valley preferred that a man marry his father’s sister’s daugh- 
ter but prohibited his marrying his mother’s brother’s daughter. If 
this information is correct, the reason is not clear, except that here, 
as elsewhere, the father’s relatives seemed somewhat closer to the 
children, A man’s sister would ask his son to marry her daughter. 
Deep Creek permitted marriage with either cross-cousin. Parallel- 
cousins, real and pseudo, were prohibited from marriage. 

There was no bride price or present exchange. 

I have no census data on postmarital residence. In both valleys 
it was said to be matrilocal for about a year as a kind of bride service, 
and thereafter depended upon circumstances. 

Polygyny was commonly but not necessarily sororal. The sororate 
was preferred but not required. 

Polyandry was permitted at Skull Valley but only one instance 
was recorded. One of two half-brothers was married to a woman, but 
all three lived in the same house. They did not sleep in the same bed, 
but one slept with her when the other was away. Sex privileges were 
sometimes extended to a brother, though it was not customary. Some 
men became angry and would not tolerate it. 

Men wishing wives sometimes abducted married or unmarried 
women, their friends assisting them. There were no general fights; 
instead, pairs of champions from opposing camps kicked each other 
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(there is a Shoshoni game of kicking) and wrestled. The bouts con- 
tinued until all the men of one side had been bested. 

An account by Egan (pp. 252-253) gives some idea of the ruthless- 
ness involved in wife-getting, though it is more drastic than 
informants’ accounts. ; 


A young Fish Springs man, Indian Bill, sought a girl “who lived in the Shell 
Creek country with her father, there being no more of the family or relatives 
left. The father had lost one eye. He was getting old and feeble, so the young 
girl had a hard time of it gathering enough food for both. There had been 
many a young buck that wanted her for a wife, but the old man had driven 
them off . . . Indian Bill made . . . that camp his home and helped out the 
food supply with game. This went on a month or more. The old man still 
said no one should take the girl from him. But Bill soon solved the prob- 
lem...” One afternoon be loaded his gun. “The girl was busy shelling 
nuts, thie old man sound asleep on the sunny side of the camp, with his face 
towards Bill, who aimed his gun at the old man’s good eye and fired. The 
ball passed through the eye and the brain, too, killing the old man instantly. 

“The marriage ceremony was completely over. Bill coolly reloaded his gun, 
turned to the girl and said, ‘Come,’ and the girl picked up her blanket and 
followed her lord and master ... All they owned on earth they had on, 
or carried in their hands.” 


There were no parent-in-law avoidances, though a man was re- 
quired to show respect to his mother-in-law. Brothers-in-law, who 
were often cousins, were close friends and maintained a relationship 
in which they aided and joked with each other, especially about sex. 


PINE CREEK AND DIAMOND VALLEY 


These valleys are in the midst of an area about which I have little 
information. They are not unusually fertile, except around the 
Roberts Mountains, which have great altitude. 

The total area was about 1,550 square miles. If SE’s guess that the 
native population was 400 persons is correct there was 1 person to 
about 3.8 square miles. This seems excessive, however. 

As usual, villages were somewhat clustered where the mountains 
were highest and consequently water and foods most abundant. 

Villages—Some of the winter villages, as numbered on figure 11, 
were: 

11. Bauwiyoi, a group of at least six encampments at the foot of the Roberts. 
Mountains where there are four sloughs. 

12. Tupagadii, west of the alkali flat in Diamond Valley. The spring and fall 
festivals were held here with Wovigiint as director. 

13. To:dzagadii (to: dz p, a medicinal plant4-kadii, sitting), on the western 
side of the Sulphur Spring Mountains. Fifteen or sixteen families (perhaps: 
90 individuals), scattered along the mountain side at springs a few miles apart. 
Chiefs were, in order of importance: (1) Kuwaigunt, festival chief (called 
nukadagwani, dance chief, or kwinidigwani, mush chief) and rabbit drive 
director. Kuwaigunt decided upon the time and place of festivals, sent out 
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invitations, directed activities, and talked. (2) Papadom, also called Buffalo 
Jim, a talker at dances and communal hunts. He had been preceded in this 
by his father. (3) Kandugap (wood rat smell, a nickname given because a 
wood rat once ate his blankets and other property) or Pipotsi (his untrans- 
Jatable real name), one of SF’s polyandrous.fathers who announced pine-nut 
time and talked at festivals and antelope hunts. 

Powell and Ingalls list 60 persons at Mineral Hill under Chief Tii-ka-yan-na 
(1874, p. 12). 

Subsistence activities—These are outlined largely from the point 
of view of the To:dzagadii people. 

Most pine nuts occur mainly on the western sides of ranges, 
especially on the Sulphur Springs and Roberts Mountains. A few 
grow on the Cortez Range. SF thought most of the people of these 
two valleys forgathered on the Sulphur Springs Range, traveling 
and camping in large groups. Papadom, Kuwaigunt, and other 
chiefs talked each morning, telling the different families where to 
gather. 

There was no band, village, or family ownership of pine-nut lands. 
Outsiders were welcome and even encouraged to come when the crop 
was good. When local crops failed Diamond Valley and Pine Creek 
people went as far south as Austin to gather pine nuts and to 
participate in festivals. 

When local pine nuts were harvested as many as possible were 
transported to the winter camps, the remainder being moved on 
subsequent journeys. 

Spring often found people weakened by insufficient stored foods 
and many died. When the first plants began to ripen two to four 
families foraged together, going from place to place until fall. In 
one of the tributaries of Pine Creek, probably to the west or south- 
west of Mineral, called Pabomba (pabom, clean+pa, water), they 
took small fish about 4 inches long. Similar fish could be had at 
Tupagadii. They went north of Mineral to gather yomba, tsowiga, 
and other roots, then perhaps west to near Cortez or Tinaba (tina, a 
white rock+pa, water) to gather roots and seeds, or to kill wood- 
chucks, chipmunks, and other smaller mammals. Roots not con- 
sumed at once were sun-dried and cached in pits. 

Prior to the fall pine-nut trip people assembled in the southern end 
of Diamond Valley, south of the alkali flat, to drive antelope into a 
corral (tuzikwep). As there was no local shaman, Kwatsuga was 
invited to come up from Little Smoky Valley and probably was paid 
for his services. The four local chiefs listed below helped direct 
these hunts. Three preliminary nights of shamanistic singing pre- 
ceded 1 day of driving. 

Deer were sometimes hunted communally but this was done near 
Hamilton in northern Railroad Valley, when deer were migrating. 
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Brush wings converged to a hurdle built on a deer trail. Pine Creek 
and Diamond Valley people did not hunt deer communally. 

Each fall, following pine-nut trips, people remained together to 
hunt rabbits west of To:dzagadii near the present town of Black- 
burn. Papadom was the director but other talkers assisted him. 

Fesivals.—Festivals were usually held before the pine-nut trip. 
At To:dzagadii, Kuwaigunt, assisted by Papadom, Kandugep, and 
Wovigunt, was director. If held at Tupagadii, Wovigunt was in 
charge. 

Chiefs—The ranking of chiefs among the combined Pine Creek 
and Diamond Valley people was probably based largely on personal 
prestige. It was: (1) Kuwaigunt, living at To:dzagadii, main di- 
rector for festivals and perhaps for rabbit drives; (2) Papadom, 
also at To:dzagadii, possibly the main rabbit-hunt director, but 
assistant in antelope hunts and dances; (3) Wobigunt, local chief at 
Tupadagii but third chief for the entire group; he talked at festivals 
and announced the ripening of pine nuts and the location of good 
crops; he also announced to Tupadagii people the ripening of other 
seeds and prayed to Icavaip (coyote), “father of the people,” for 
good crops; (4) Kanduggp, talker at various communal enterprises. 

. Chief’s succession was not strongly hereditary. The son or cousin 

of a chief often, though not necessarily, succeeded him. A new 
chief needed group sanction, which was procured at big meetings 
where people talked in his favor. 

Marriage——Blood relatives, with the possible exception of real 
eross-cousins, were ineligible for marriage. Though some features 
of kinship terms accord with cross-cousin marriage, it is not known 
whether real or pseudo cross-cousin marriage was practiced. There 
was no local exogamy or rule of postmarital residence. 

In orthodox marriage a man gave presents to his prospective 
mother-in-law, who reciprocated with presents to his own parents. 

Polygyny, which was usually though not necessarily sororal, was 
contracted by a good hunter who was able to support plural wives 
or by a man who was desired by women. 

Polyandry was always fraternal and was restricted to two brothers. 
The-younger brother did not anticipate future marriage with other 
women. Ordinarily one brother remained with the wife while the 
other hunted. When both were home together all occupied the same 
house and slept in the same bed. They did not quarrel. But SF 
seemed convinced that both brothers were rarely home at once. Chil- 
dren call both men father, iipi’#. If one were called father’s brother, 
hai’, it would indicate a relationship which would prevent his 
sleeping with his brother’s wife. 
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SF’s mother had two husbands, one being Kandugep. SIF thinks 
Kandugop was his biological father, but could not explain why. 
Perhaps SF likes to believe that his real father was the chief. HJ’s 
grandmother, living at Hamilton, also had two husbands. 

Marriage was also accomplished by abducting a girl or a married 
woman, aided by one’s friends, and fighting only with the fists. 


RUBY VALLEY AND VICINITY 


Compared with the territory of eastern Nevada, Ruby Valley is: 
exceptionally fertile. Long, Butte, Independence, and Goshute 
Valleys to the east are so barren and arid that they supported only a 
sparse and scattered population which lived in small encampments: 
at the few springs and streams. Ruby Valley, however, is flanked on 
the west by the massive and lofty Ruby Range, Takadoya (takavi, 
snow+mountain) or Biadoya (biap:, big), the great peaks of which 
extend into the aspen and spruce belt. Though slightly north of the 
optimum pinyon environment, the western slopes of the range have 
many pine nuts. The lofty summits sheltered numerous mountain 
sheep. Many streams running down into Ruby Valley water exten- 
sive areas of wild seeds and create two large lakes which attracted 
water fowl. 

Ruby Valley had an exceptionally dense population which served 
as the focal point for communal affairs of a considerable area. 
Though the census data are incomplete, the northern two-thirds of 
the valley for which population estimates are available had about 
420 persons in 1,200 square miles, or 1 person to 2.8 square miles. 
This omits the inhabitants of one village, who were not known but 
who, if included, would give a denser population. The compara- 
tively fertile Huntington Valley to the west had about 1 person 
to 3.5 square miles and the Humboldt River to the north about 1 
to 5.2 square miles. Simpson (p. 64) estimated that there were 1,500: 
Indians in Ruby Valley in 1859. If correct, this was certainly a 
temporary massing of the population from a considerable area during 
the war, for it would be more than one person per square mile, which 
is unbelievably dense for native times. Wasson saw 100 persons 
under Chief Buck, who had succeeded Chief Sho-kab, in 1862 (p. 219) 
or Sho-kub (Davies, 1861, p. 138). The series of more arid valleys 
east of Ruby Valley had about 180 persons in 2,000 square miles, or 
1 person to 11 square miles. 

The people of Ruby Valley were called Wadadiika (wada, rye 
grass seed+diika, eat). Kroeber (1909, p. 267) recorded this as 
Warii-dika-nii. 

Villages in Ruby Valley—These were somewhat larger than vil- 
lages of southern and eastern Nevada. 
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Instead of being situated in the valley proper, they were located 
in the lower portion of the juniper belt, where wood for house con- 
struction and for fuel could be had during the severe winters. In 
the spring, however, people moved into the valley and remained there 


through the summer, gathering seeds. 
The list of villages is probably not complete. Some of them, as 


numbered on the map (fig. 11), were: 


1. Suhuwia (suhuvi, willow-++wia, pass), on the headwaters of Franklin 
River, on the Ruby Valley side of Secret Pass. Thirteen families. Village chief, 
Pokinank (poksp:, a species of brush+nink, ear); also director of festivals 
which were held here. Suhuwia people got pine nuts in the Ruby Mountains 
near Waihamuta, a few miles south. They went to Long or Butte Valleys, 
nearly 60 miles south, for antelope hunts (RVJ). 

2. Waihamuta (waiha, make a fire+muta, place ?; because everytbing here 
once burned), on the creek against the hills, west ot: the Neff Ranch. Sixteen 
families. Village chief, Navinutsa (broken back), directing rabbit drives. 
People went to Suhawia or south to near Franklin Lake for festivals (RVJ). 

3. Baguwa, in the flats near Overland. 

4. Medicine Spring, on the western slope of the “Cedar Mountains,” east of 
Franklin Lake. Twenty to forty families. Tiimok, who had previously lived 
in Huntington Valley, became chief. He directed hunting and gathering trips 
to near Overland in Ruby Valiey during the spring, summer, and fall. Medi- 
cine Spring was preferred to Ruby Valley because the Cedar Mountains have 
more pine nuts than the Ruby Mountains. 


Villages near Ruby Valley.—People in certain neighboring valleys 
and villages having some connection with Ruby Valley were: 


5. Clover Valley, Toyagadzu (toyavi, mountain+gadzu, sitting), lying east 
of the Humboldt Range, Taindandoi or Tainyandoya (holes in the top) and 
extending from near Wells south to Snow Lake. About 10 families under 
Angatumbijugo (anga, red+tumbi, rock). These went to Butte Valley for 
antelope hunts, to north of Shafter near some big spring for rabbit drives 
under a local director, to near Tuwagusaba for pine nuts, and to Ruby Valley 
for festivals directed by Tiimok. They got seeds in and around Clover Valley. 

6. Spruce Mountains, Wo~ gogadu (wongavi, “white pine”-+-gadu, sitting). On 
the northern side of the Spruce Mountains there were three or four families, 
probably scattered on Cole and Latham Creeks, and called Kubadoogwe. No 
chief. 

7. On the southern side of the Spruce Mountains there were four or five 
families under Hunivutsi. These people went to Ruby Valley or at pine-nut 
time to Biabaduzap:, on the eastern side of the Pequop Range, for festivals, to 
Butte Valley for antelope hunts, and to Clover Valley for rabbit drives which 
were led by Hunivutsi. 


Two localities between the Spruce Mountains and Currie, Buguno- 
begwic and Biazunt, were temporary camp sites. They eed suffi- 
cient wood for winter habitations (RVJ). BM, however, said a man 
living on Phalen Creek had directed rabbit dig held in northern 
Btsptoe Valley near Currie. 


8. Butte Valley. A village of perhaps 10 families was located in the northern 
end of Butte Valley in a canyon called Natsumbigwie (“big water coming 
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down”), near the Taylor Ranch. This was probably a tributary of Butte Creek. 
There may also have been a family or two at Pony Spring, on the eastern side 
of the Butte Mountains. BM said there are no inhabitants of this valley alive 
today. The chief was Hugamuts, an antelope shaman who directed local hunts. 
These hunts were participated in by people from a wide area, including Ruby 
Valley, Cloverdale Valley, the Spruce Mountains, and elsewhere. BM also 
described an old woman who conducted antelope hunts in Butte Valley, the only 
instance recorded of a woman antelope shaman. These people held local rabbit 
hunts under a man who lived at Immigrant Spring. They went to Baguwa, 
near Overland in Ruby Valley, for festivals. They got pine nuts on the “Cedar 
Mountains” (east of Ruby and Franklin Lakes), called Tubungadu (probably 
tuba, pine nut-+gadu, sitting). These trips were managed by Panguma, who 
lived at Natsumbigwic. 

Beckwith (1855a, pp. 26-27), who observed some of these people in 
1854 west of Goshute Lake, probably near Butte Creek, observed that 
these “Diggers” “live a family or two in a mountain, and know noth- 
ing beyond the rat-holes of their own hills, being afraid of their next 
range neighbors.” The camp he saw was but a. fire built beside a 
cedar tree. The family lacked shelter and blankets, had only a 
couple of deer skins, a few ground-rats, grass seed, and a variety of 
artemisia seed. 

9. Long Valley, Yuogumba (flat) or Sihuba (sihu, redtop grass), is separated 
from Butte Valley by the Butte Mountains, Tudundoya (tuhu, black+-dun, spots, 
i. e., on the ground+doya of Ma’awoat (ma’a, hand+ wat, lackiug; BM). It is 
almost devoid of water except in the extreme northern end, where the “Cedar 
Mountains” give rise to a number of springs, Ponhiaba (ponhiats, skunk+ 
water). Several families wintered here and in the mountains where snow 
was used for water. Icagumbui (ica, coyote+gum, cross-+-bui, eye), the local 
antelope shaman, was chief. -Long Valley people got seeds in the vicinity of 
Ruby Lake. They sometimes had joint festivals with Huntington Creek under 
Basimugwini, of the latter. 

10. A village was situated somewhere on the eastern slope of the Pequop 
Mountains, Biagwop (biap:, big-+gwep, fence), south of Shafter. It was 
called Biabaduzop: (big-++-baduzop:, creek ?) and had about six families under 
Winjuganbaduzop:. Like Ruby Valley people, these were called Wadadiika. 
Tapsudo had been chief here, but traveled too much. His son, Hunib, refused 
to be chief and lived mostly in Ruby Valley where, though not a shaman, he 
directed some communal deer hunts. 


Egan Canyon. Though located in the Egan Range on the western 
side of Steptce Valley, the residents of this canyon were linked with 
people to the west as much as with their Steptoe Valley neighbors. 
Their chief was Togoamuts (togoa, rattlesnake) or Egan John. 
Kikwijugo or Mose (BM’s father), a signer of the treaty of 1863, 
has been called a “chief,” but BM and RVJ said he merely “talked” 
during the Indian wars and previously had had no authority. 

BM and his father were both born in Egan Canyon, his mother in 
Ruby Valley. Most of their subsistence activities were carried on 
near home, though they went west for some purposes. They pre- 
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ferred to gather pine nuts in the surrounding Egan Range, which 
Steptoe Valley families also frequented, but sometimes crossed the 
valley to gather in the Shell Creek Range, Panandoya (pani, yellow- 
jacket), near Schellbourne. They got other seeds near home and 
sowed wild seeds, especially Mentzelia, in Egan Canyon. For ante- 
lope hunts they either went west to Butte Valley or south to Steptoe 
Valley, where corrals had been built at various sites. For rabbit 
drives they went to the Warm Springs near Magnuson, where they 
joined local residents and Ely families. Partly because of family 
ties, partly because mountain sheep were more numerous there, they 
spent considerable time hunting in Ruby Valley. 

Jakes Valley and White Sage Valley. Little information is avail- 
able about these valleys, which probably had few inhabitants. HJ 
said that two chiefs, Padugutsa kahudua (mud face ?) and To:mai 
(corn on his foot) served Jakes and probably White Sage Valley. 
The former lived at Yunangwa bahunovi (a species of seed which 
was very abundant in Jakes Valley+valley). Biwonoonzuga was 
director of festivals in which these people sometimes joined Butte 
Valley residents at Pony Springs. 

Subsistence activities: seed gathering—People of the various 
localities listed above gathered most seeds near their winter villages. 
Those from Suhuwia, Waihamuta, and Medicine Spring usually went 
to Ruby Valley where the moist canyons and valley bottoms afforded 
abundant yampa (Carwm gairdneri), tsowiga (unidentified), and 
other seeds and roots. They might go as far as Connor’s Creek, 
Sunadaint (sunavi, cottonwood+daint, cluster), 15 miles south. 

Pine nuts were procured in the Ruby Mountains or “Cedar Moun- 
tains.” Medicine Spring people preferred the latter. When gather- 
ing nuts in the Ruby Mountains people from various localities as- 
sembled under Tiimok, who directed operations. Sometimes people 
remained in the mountains near their caches. 

Journeys were made on foot. A few horses were acquired during 
RVJ’s childhood, about 1860, but these were usually eaten. 

Subsistence activities: communal hunits—Apparently lacking a 
local antelope shaman, Ruby Valley people hunted antelope commun- 
ally in or near either Butte or Long Valley, each of which had a 
shaman. People from other neighboring valleys also went to these 
valleys (RVJ). Corrals were built in the northern end of each 
valley. There was also one at White House Spring, two on the west- 
ern side of Spruce Mountain, and one on the western side of the 
Cedar Mountains. 

Ruby Valley people held drives for white (probably snowshoe) 
rabbits in the Ruby Mountains or for ordinary jack rabbits near 
Medicine Spring, Baijuk*¥* being director at either place. Butte 
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and northern Steptoe Valleys, however, held their own more or less 
local rabbit drives. Drives were during the winter. Four to eight 
nets were used. 

Some communal deer surrounds were held in the Ruby Mountains. 
These were directed by Tiimok and were not shamanistic, though the 
Long Valley antelope shaman charmed deer which were caught, 
when going south, in a V-fence and pit on the Cedar Mountains. 
Mountain-sheep surrounds were held without any leader. 

BM’s father had seen a few buffalo near the Butte Mountains, but 
these, like the buffalo in northwestern Utah, were probably not hunted 
communally. 

Festivals—The main festival seems to have been at Medicine 
Spring, the largest village. It was held either in the spring or fall. 
Papadop:, BM’s maternal grandfather’s brother, was director, his 
leadership extending probably in post-Caucasian times to Egan 
Canyon. BM also said another festival might be held after summer 
harvests 2 or 3 miles from the present Ruby Valley post office at a 
small sand hill. Tukumuts (mountain lion) was director. 

Political organization—Throughout most of the year and for most 
purposes the family was largely independent, even when living in 
the winter village. But, as population was relatively dense in the 
vicinity of Ruby Valley and as food distribution permitted clusters 
of some size, village control of a minor sort was necessary. Hence 
each village had a chief whose main duty was to keep people informed 
of the whereabouts of ripening seeds and especially to lead trips to 
the pine-nut areas. In some cases the village chief was also antelope 
shaman, festival director, “talker” at festivals, or rabbit-hunt leader. 

For communal activities different villages were the center of opera- 
tions. As there was more water and more food in the mountains than 
in the valleys, cooperative enterprises involved villages which were 
clustered around certain mountains rather than those located in the 
same valley. The nuclear center for such activities was the “Cedar 
Mountains,” with its villages on the Ruby Valley, Butte Valley, and’ 
Long Valley sides. Medicine Springs was the location for the main 
festivals, people attending from far and wide when harvests had 
been sufficient to support a large gathering. Long Valley and Butte 
Valley drew people from neighboring regions for antelope drives 
because each had an antelope shaman. Rabbit drives were more 
local affairs, only adjoining villages ordinarily participating. Com- 
munal deer, mountain sheep, and water-fowl hunts involved only 
people who happened to be wintering or gathering seeds in the same 
locality. 

Chieftainship was preferably patrilineal, except, of course, the 
antelope shaman who acquired his powers supernaturally with only 
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some predisposition to inheritance. Patrilineal succession, however, 
was not a rigid rule and if the son were disliked, a general meeting 
decided upon a successor. 

Warfare has not been mentioned as a unifying factor because 
it was unimportant in native times. After the coming of the white 
man, however, the Indian wars amalgamated people along the Hum- 
boldt River, in Ruby Valley, and in neighboring valleys under the 
leadership of Tiimok. The new political alinements produced by the 
wars are shown by Powell and Ingalls’ list of chiefs for Ruby Valley 
in 1872: Tim-oak, To-sho-win’-tso-go and “Mose” (1874, p. 12). The 
first and second were from Huntington Valley, the third from Egan 
Canyon. A thumbnail sketch of Tiimok, given by BG, throws light 
on the nature of this sudden spread of political and military control 
which occurred in a very similar manner in other parts of the area. 
This sketch is, of course, one Indian’s version, not an objective 
chronicle. 


Life of Tiimuko’?.—Tiimuko” or Tiimok (rope, because he braided rope) or 
Tiimukunaiwiip was born at Camp Creek, probably a tributary of Susie Creek. 
(RVJ, however, said he had lived in Huntington Valley, west of Ruby Valley, 
asayoungman.) He hadtwo brothers, Tozawinzugupti’ (white knife old man) 
being the eldest. 

As a young man, Tiimok traveled with his family and lived at various places 
on Susie Creek and North Fork up to Jarbridge, where they went to hunt. 
They wintered ordinarily at the large village at the mouth of South Fork. The 
group comprised 600 to 700 persons [certainly far too large an estimate] who 
traveled on foot. Sometimes they went to Ruby Valley for mud hens. At 
this time Tiimuko’”’ was neither a chief nor a leader of any activity. 

One March, about the time when the first white immigrants arrived, while 
Tiimok was trapping sage hens alone in Ruby Valley, he met three white men 
with long beards, the first he had ever seen. They greeted him with raised 
hands, but Tiimok was frightened. By motions, the men asked directions for 
the trail and Tiimok directed them to Harrison Pass. They rewarded him 
with a huge plug of chewing tobacco and food, promising to bring him more 
which they would leave at a certain place in 3 months. Tiimok went home and 
announced his encounter with the “dog face people.” Three months later the 
white men left food and tobacco as promised and Tiimok was convinced of their 
friendship. 

At this time Tiimok was about 25 or 30 years old but had no authority. He 
rose to power among his own people purely through personal influence. He was 
intelligent, jolly, well-liked, and widely known because of his extensive travels 
in Shoshoni territory. He settled in Ruby Valley and rapidly gained influence. 

Meanwhile the number of immigrants increased, the stage line passing south 
of the Great Salt Lake Desert and through Steptoe Valley was put in operation, 
and friction developed between the whites and Indians and between certain 
Indian groups. Trouble with Shoshoni in and near Steptoe Valley and with 
Gosiute Shoshoni led the whites to construct a fort in Ruby Valley. Shoshoni 
near Wells committed depredations against immigrants. Northern Paiute, it 
was claimed, had fought Shoshoni without provocation in pre-Caucasian times 
and later had clashed with the white man. And Gosiute had stolen Shoshoni 
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children in Steptoe Valley. [The last statement is improbable as Gosiute are 
Shoshoni and were on friendly terms with their kin. It is possible, however, 
that a few Gosiute, like the Ute, captured children which the Mormons, out of 
pity, redeemed from them.] 

Tiimok’s part in these affairs was made possible by his connection with the 
white men, with whom he seems to have become fast friends. His task was to 
keep the Shoshoni, who had forgathered in and near Ruby Valley, at peace 
with the white man and to recruit Shoshoni to aid the soldiers in punitive 
expeditions against certain Indian groups. Tiimok’s Shoshoni kept out of the 
wars with the Northern Paiute [see Hopkins, 1883] but aided in quelling the 
Wells Shoshoni. [Jr and other Ely Indians recounted massacres of Shoshoni 
in and near Steptoe Valley by soldiers. It is not known whether Ruby Valley 
Shoshoni took a hand in this.] To maintain peace between the Shoshoni and 
whites it was arranged that any offender should be brought to justice only by 
members of his own race. 

Tiimok had begun to assist the white men some time between 1854 and 1857. 
The wars were over in 1862 and the next year a treaty, which included Shoshoni 
as well as the hostile Indians, was signed. The Shoshoni were promised cer- 
tain privileges, territory, and rewards for permitting the white man free access 
to their lands. BG insisted that it was Tiimok who actually negotiated this 
treaty and that the other 11 signers were only “witnesses.” Of the others, how- 
ever, several had been leaders of festivals or other activities in different locali- 
ties, so that they were assumed to be competent to represent the entire area 
embraced in the treaty. [This area extended from Jarbridge near the Idaho 
border south to Ely and from the Great Salt Lake Desert west to Smith Creek 
and Great Smoky Valley and had, in native times, embraced several hundred 
independent villages. ] 

After the treaty was signed, Tiimok’s task was completed and his authority 
vanished. Until his death in 1891 he remained in Ruby Valley where the native 
foods, of which he was fond, were plentiful. He was no longer a “chief” but 
merely a popular citizen who could tell interesting stories of the wars and of 
his travels and trading journeys to the east. He had many friends among the 
white people. 


Tiimok’s political and military career was thus as brief as it was 
spectacular, lasting probably not more than the seven years between 
1854 and 1863. After 1863 he seems to have made no effort to force 
the white men to fulfill their treaty obligations. It is only in recent 
years that various self-appointed leaders have assumed this task. 

Marriage.——This is one of the few localities in which true as well 
as pseudo cross-cousin marriage was approved. I have no information 
as to the frequency of such unions, however, nor, indeed, any geneal- 
ogy to bear out the informant’s assertion about them. Parallel-cousin 
marriage was taboo. 

In orthodox unions, preferably with the cross-cousin, the man asked 
permission of the girl’s father, giving her family buckskins. Some 
couples went at once to the man’s family to live, but most stayed with 
the wife’s family for a year, in a kind of bride service or until the 
first child was born. Permanent residence, however, seems to have 
depended largely upon circumstances of food supply and preference. 
Wherever they resided, they frequently visited the other family. 
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There was a preference for marriage of a brother and sister to a 
sister and brother. 

Polygyny was not uncommon but there was no feeling that it 
should be sororal (BM, RVJ). Charlie Tiimok had two wives from 
Steptoe Valley who were not sisters. The sororate was common but 
not mandatory. 

Polyandry was, unlike most other localities, not necessarily fra- 
ternal (BM, RVJ). Although it seems, as elsewhere, to have been 
arranged so that one husband was usually away hunting, neither had 
prior rights. When both were home the three slept in the same bed. 
Both husbands were called “father” by the children. BM had heard 
of cases of polyandry in Ruby Valley, Steptoe Valley, Elko, and 
Eureka. In the last case the husbands were not related. The wife 
has since left both of them and is married to another man. 

Wives were also acquired by abduction. A man, assisted by his 
friends, abducted a married or unmarried girl from her home. 

It was impossible to procure census data that would show village 
composition in terms of relationship and intermarrying localities, but 
a few marriages were recorded which shed some light. Most of these, 
however, involve chiefs and are not therefore wholly typical, for 
there is a strong reason in the case of chiefs to practice patrilocal 
residence. 


1. RVJ’s mother and father were both born at Kinome, on Huntington 
Creek. 

2. Tiimok and his wife both from Kinome. 
. Pokinaink at Suhuwia, Ruby Valley; his wife from Toygadzu Wells. 
. Guwuwutawa at Sahoogap in Huntington Valley; his wife from Halleck. 
. Biadapana at Kinome; his wife from Kinome. 
. Winjugo, at Kinome; his wife from Egan Canyon. 
. Ieagumbui, at Long Valley; his wife, a Gosiute Shoshoni. 
. Kusip and his wife both from Halleck. 
. Basimugwini, Hunting Creek; his various wives from various other 
places. 

10. Bokoni and his wife both Clover Valley. 

11. Hunivutsi, on the south side of the Spruce Mountains; his wife from 
Wells. 

12. Pisatoya near Carlin; his wife from Kinome. 

13. BM’s wife’s mother from near Egan Canyon; her father from about 4 
miles south of Currie. 

14. BM’s mother from Ruby Valley; his father from Egan Canyon. 


oon nanr WZ 


Of these 14 marriages, 5 were endogamous by village, 9 exogamous, 
demonstrating that villages were not lineages, and did not follow a 
rule of local exogamy. Few of the smaller villages to the south com- 
prised only relatives, and it is less expectable that these larger 
villages should have.** 


4A traveler in Ruby Valley in 1854 visited a camp of an old man and six other 
persons, including his sons and sons-in-law (Aveson, p. 94). 
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Place names.—Toana Mountains, Tuana (tuhu, black+ana, top 
of hill). 
HUMBOLDT RIVER 


Shoshoni occupied the Humboldt Valley westward approximately 
to Iron Point between Battle Mountain and Winnemucca, where they 
were somewhat intermixed with the Northern Paiute or Paviotso, 
their western neighbors. Wheeler (1875, p. 36) incorrectly places 
Shoshoni also at Winnemucca, “named after their old chief,” where, 
he states, they had their headquarters. Actually the vicinity of Win- 
nemucca was entirely Paiute and the town was named from one of 
their headmen. (See, for example, Hopkins, 1883.) Humfreville 
(pp. 289-293) is wrong in supposing that the Humboldt River Sho- 
shoni were made up of the individual outcasts of Snakes, Ute, Ban- 
nocks, and others. East of Iron Point the Humboldt River Valley 
was entirely Shoshoni. 

Although the Humboldt River was the main immigrant thorough- 
fare, early descriptions of its natives were generally limited to 
comments on their poverty. 


Ogden, traveling somewhere on the upper Humboldt River in November 1827, 
described the Indians (vol. 10, pp. 384-385) as numerous, wretched, and wild, 
“with searcely any covering, the greater part without bows and arrows and 
without any defense.” Walker (Irving, 1898, vol. 2, p. 94) said they were shy, 
forlorn, and scattered in 1825. Leonard, traveling down the Humboldt River in 
1834, said (p. 157) that “the natives ... still continued to be of the most poor 
and dejected kind—being entirely naked and very filthy.” Near the present 
town of Wells, Bryant, in August 1846, met six Shoshoni, of whom he said 
(pp. 194-195), “The bodies of two or three of them were partially covered with 
the skins of hares sewn together. The others were entirely naked.” One had 
a “miserable gun,” two or three had bows and arrows, and several had hare- 
skin pouches. Near the Humboldt River he met 5 naked Indians (p. 198) and 
probably at or near the present town of Elko they saw 200 or 300 Indians in a 
group (p. 205). Between Goose Creek, Utah, and the headwaters of the Hum- 
boldt River, Delano, in July 1849, saw Indians who were entirely naked except 
for breechcloths and who carried bows and iron-tipped arrows (p. 159). Far- 
ther down the Humboldt River they saw the “palace of a ‘merry mountain 
Digger.’ It was simply a cleft in the rocks—a kind of cave, strewn with wild 
grass, and might have served equally well for the habitation of a Digger king 
or a grizzly bear” (pp. 170-171). Humfreville (pp. 289-293) stated that they 
stole horses and mules to eat but not to ride, had no homes, often went entirely 
naked, ate what they could get, including crickets, frogs, toads, snakes, insects, 
grasshoppers, and clay, had no war, sometimes sold their children to get food, 
had small, dirty houses, were too lazy to fight, forage, or stir, and only some- 
times lived in families which broke up readily. Simpson in 1859 (p. 87) wrote 
that the Humboldt River Indians “were of Sho-sho-nee origin, but had no chief. 
They lived scatteredly, and, like the Go-shoot, are of a low type and live and 
dress in the same way.” 

Leonard makes the surprising observations that in 1834 in the valleys west 
of Great Salt Lake he met Indians en route to the buffalo country (his own 
party had killed one buffalo west of the lake) to “lay in their winter’s supply 
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of meat.” Shortly after this he met “a few straggling natives, who were in a 
manner naked, on the trail of the main body to the buffalo country” (pp. 149- 
150). It is possible that a few Humboldt River Shoshoni had acquired horses 
by 1834 and traveled into southern Idaho, where some buffalo remained. But 
too much credence cannot be given this statement, as Leonard’s journal was 
frequently confused as to time and place. Horses were extremely rare for many 
years in this region. In 1854 Beckwith met a party of Indians, probably near 
Deeth, who bad but one pack horse among them (1855a, p. 31). 

Holeman in 1853 supposed there were 500 Humboldt River Shoshoni under 
Ne-me-te-kah (man eater), subdivided into a group of 200 or under at the first 
crossing of the river, near the present town of Wells, under Paut-wa-a-raute 
(the drowned man), and 450 at Stony Point under Oh-hah-quak (yellow skin). 
In summer these Indians were scattered in hunting parties (1853, pp. 444-445). 

Forney in 1859 (p. 363) said there were seven bands along the Humboldt 
River. 

Compared with other portions of the Western Shoshoni area, the 
Humboldt Valley was a fertile region. Lying at a considerable alti- 
tude (5,000 to 6,000 feet) and traversed by many mountain ranges of 
great height, it had exceptional rainfall (up to 10 or 15 inches in the 
valleys and more in the mountains) and a large number of perennial 
streams. Fish could be had in the Humboldt River and its tributaries, 
game, especially antelope, in the valleys, and seeds and tubers in im- 
portant quantities in the valleys and mountains. Although pine nuts 
occur well north oi the Humboldt River in this region according 
to Sudworth (1917), the only locality where they are sufficiently 
abundant to warrant gathering is the Grouse Creek region northwest 
cf Great Salt Lake. There are a few near Wells, but north of Wells 
and along the Humboldt River west of Wells they are unimportant. 
Even the vicinity of La Moille in South Creek Valley has but few. 
The greatest native supply was gathered in the Ruby Mountains. In 
recent times Humboldt River people have gone 100 miles south to the 
White Pine Mountains for them. 

Districts and villages —Owing to the unusual fertility of the area 
and diversity of landscape along the Humboldt River, the areas for- 
aged for food were somewhat smaller and the villages somewhat 
larger than among most western Shoshoni.® But the foods were 
somewhat erratic in their occurrence, so that subsistence activities had 
not become a fixed routine and families often found themselves in 
different places associating with different people from year to year. 
Communal hunts and dances which tend to amalgamate large groups 
of people consequently did not always unite the same people.’* In 
short, there was no band organization whatever. 


15 Leonard observed (pp. 159-160) that the natives became more numerous as he 
proceeded downstream. 

1%6There is not the slightest evidence for Humfreville’s 2 “tribes,” one of about 500 
persons on the upper Humboldt River, another of about 600 persons on the lower river, 
unless by ‘‘tribes’’ he meant the Shoshoni and Northern Paiute. 
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The districts listed below are more or less arbitrarily bounded. 
Each included several semipermanent camps, which certain families 
considered home and returned to when they could. These camps were 
often clustered in fairly large villages.‘7_ District members assembled 
with one another more often than with outsiders for festivals, com- 
munal hunts, and some fishing. But, although they ordinarily gath- 
ered food within the district, they frequently ranged into adjoining 
districts or even beyond, where they might participate in local hunts 
and dances. There was consequently incomplete attachment to a 
locality. There was no idea of inalienable membership in the local 
group, hor group ownership of food rights, no resentment of trespass 
by outsiders or even dialectic distinctiveness. In fact, dialectic areas 
given by BG were far larger than districts, which is expectable in 
view of the frequent and wide wandering of the people. BG said 
the Elko dialect was spoken at Battle Mountain, Wells, and Ruby 
Valley, while Eureka, Austin, and Owyhee spoke a slightly different 
dialect. 

It is significant that districts adjoining the river are smaller than 
those at some distance from it. The inhabitants of the former de- 
pended to a relatively greater degree upon fish and found within a 
small territory sufficient vegetable foods (excepting the pine nut). 
Those away from the river had to range over a larger territory to 
gather foods in sufficient quantity and variety and probably had a 
much smaller per mile population. 

None of these districts was named, except as prominent villages 
had place names. A few names have gained some prominence in 
literature but are not band designations. Thus, Tosawi (tosa, 
white+wi, knife) has been thought to designate a band occupying 
different parts or all of the Humboldt Valley. Actually it was 
usually applied only to a small group at Iron Point, near Battle 
Mountain, where good white flint occurred, though there was no con- 
sistency in its application.1® More often people of general regions 
were designated by foods. Thus, Snake River Shoshoni called the 
Elko region people Tsogwi (a root) yuyugi (shakes, like jelly) and 
those in the vicinity of Deeth, Tu:koi (tu:, black+koi, peak). BG 
called Deeth people Kuiyu (Valeriana edulis root) diika, Pine Valley 
people Pasia (redtop grass) diika, the Jarbridge region Wongogadu 
toyavi (wongovi, pine+ gadu, sitting+toyavi, mountain), and North- 
ern Paiute, paviodzo (meaning unknown). Northern Paiute called 
Shoshoni Tovomb (meaning ?). Some place names were North Fork 
Mountain, Siitoya (sii, cold+toyavi, mountain); mountains 4 or 5 


17 Ogden (1827) stopped at a village of 50 “tents,” which was possibly on the Humboldt. 
Here he was visited by 150 Indians. 

18 Tiimok’s brother was named from this Tosawinugo (tosawi+jugo, old man) though he 
did not live in the Tosawi region. 
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- miles west of Austin, Sunundoya (sunu”, a seed ?); a district south 
of Ely, Bohonovi (bohovi, sage+ novi, house ?). White man, Tosaic 
(tosa, white+ic, wolf ?), though usually Taivo. 
Some of the Humboldt region districts, as numbered on the map 
(fig. 11), were: 


14. Independence Valley. People lived in the valley of what is called Magpie 
or Maggie Creek. These people seldom reached the river. They held their 
own local festivals. 

15. Palisade. Elevation, 4,846 feet. People lived along the Humboldt River 
in this vicinity. BG included them with the Pine Creek people, but SF thought 
they were separate, perhaps associating with some other Humboldt River 
people. For 1872, Powell and Ingalls list 56 persons here under Chief Pit-si-nain 
(1874, p. 12). 

16. Carlin. The main village was about 3 miles below Carlin, called Badu- 
koi (pa, water+dubihand, middle-+-koi, peak), because of a rock in the middle 
of the river. Certain families usually wintered here but joined the Susie Creek 
and Elko residents for festivals. Badukoi head man was Badukoin. Powell 
and Ingalls list 82 persons here under Chief Pit-si-nain (1874, p. 12). 

17. Elko. Hlevation, 5,066 feet. People lived along the Humboldt River from 
Susie Creek to South Fork and somewhat on both tributaries, and near Hot 
Springs. Although camps were scattered, perhaps 1 or 2 miles apart, the pre- 
ferred site was a village at the mouth of South Fork, Punodudumoin, where 
perhaps 1,000 people gathered (probably after the horse was introduced). This 
general region was called Punodtingahnivain (place where the house is) (BG). 
Powell and Ingalls list 90 persons here under “Capt. Sam” (1874, p. 12), but 
see below (pp. 163-164). 

The general region of the Palisade, Carlin, and Elko groups had 
about 770 square miles and, according to Powell and Ingalls’ figures, 
about 228 persons, or one per 3.3 square miles. 

In a valley a little south of Elko (?) Beckwith met about 50 Indian men. 
They had been shooting gophers with blunt arrows, digging them by hand, 
or catching them in figure-4 traps, each man getting 40 to 50. These men had 
hidden their ‘‘treasures, one bringing out a piece of an old buckskin, a couple 
of feet square, smoked, greasy, and torn; another a half dozen rabbit sking 
in an equally filthy condition, sewed together, which he would swing over his 
shoulders by a string—his only blanket or clothing; while a third brought out 
a blue string, which he girded about him and walked away in full dress—one 
of the lords of the soil.” (1855a, pp. 32-33.) 

Dixie Valley. Probably a small, somewhat distinct group here. 

Huntington Valley. There were several camps and villages along 
Huntington Creek above Punodudumoin. This locality was some- 
what favored by having access to the Humboldt River with its fish 
and by proximity to pine nuts on the western slope of the Ruby 
Mountains. These nuts are the best in the general area and were 
sought by other groups from along the Humboldt River (BG). 
This area of about 900 square miles had 246 persons, according to 
RVJ’s estimate, or 1 per 3.5 square miles, 
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RVJ gave three villages: 


18. Kinome, 5 miles north of Huntington. Eleven families. Village chief, 
Biadapana, who had succeeded his father. At his death, Biadapana was suc- 
ceeded by a younger brother, Tiimok (who later moved to Ruby Valley and rose 
to fame during the Indian wars), who was in turn succeeded by another 
younger brother, Winjugo (RVJ), Tosawinjugo (tosa, white-+wi, flint knife) 
or “Charlie Temoak.” (BG, BM.) 

19. Sahoogeap (water runs down ?), at Lee. About 20 families. Village 
chief, Guwewutawa (“tied up head’). (RVJ.) 

These two villages gathered pine nuts at Wakwe, on the western slope of 
the Ruby Mountains, near Jiggs. 

20. There was another village of perhaps 10 families somewhere on upper 
Huntington Creek, under Basimugwini (basip:, grass-+-mu, ?+gwini, mush). 
People remained here throughout the year except when traveling to near “Cold 
Creek” (?), southeast of Huntington to pick pine nuts in the Ruby Mountains 
or to Long Valley to hunt antelope under a Long Valley shaman. (RVJ.) 


Huntington Valley people had local festivals under Basimugwini 
or went to South Fork or to Pine Creek. Often, people from South 
Fork, Diamond, Newark, and other valleys wintered in the vicinity 
of Huntington Springs when pine nuts had been abundant. 


21. North Fork. People occupied most of the drainage of the North Fork of 
the Humboldt River with the exception of the vicinity of its mouth. People 
from Susie Creek and Elko often ranged over this country to hunt antelope and 
small game, and, in winter, to gather cactus. They crossed it en route to the 
vicinity of Jarbridge to hunt deer. The chief, though not festival director, 
was Ziankasii (ziavi, rose bush+kast, end of a finger). People lived in scat- 
tered camps, each having 4 to 5 families and some perhaps 10 families. BG 
thought there were 500 to 600 persons, but this would give 1 per 2 square miles, 
which is undoubtedly excessive. 

22. Halleck. Elevation, 5,229 feet. The people called Kuiyuditika (BG, 
RVJ); the village, Banadia (RVJ). A village of about 100 persons, scattered 
along both sides of Lamoille Creek. These people ranged a fairly small terri- 
tory of about 400 square miles. The country along Lamoille Creek between the 
Humboldt River, where fish could be taken all winter, and the Ruby Mountains 
provided foods in considerable variety and quantity. They got pine nuts and 
squirrels in the Ruby Mountains near Lamoille, called Wapegue (many pine 
trees), or in Ruby Valley, where they sometimes remained during the winter. 
The village chief was Poongwatsa or Poanutsa (poa, skin+gwatsa, gravy), 
probably a signer of the treaty of 1863 (BG), or Kusip: (ash), RVJ. He 
directed pine-nut trips, local rabbit drives, and local festivals. 


A Halleck man named Sokep (sometimes written Cho-kup) joined 
the white soldiers and thereby acquired himself the title of “chief.” 
Powell and Ingalls list “Capt. Sam” as chief of 36 persons here as 
well as of Elko people (1874, p. 12). 


23. Deeth. People also called Kuiyudiika. The village, called Tukwampan- 
dai (tuhu, black+-kwam, hill+pa, water-+nadai, under; from 2 small, black 
hills on the south side of the river) ; 16 to 20 families, scattered in the vicinity 
of Mary’s Creek and the Humboldt River. These people ranged all of Mary’s 
Creek for seeds and took fish in both streams. They held local festivals under 
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Pihazugo or Bill Antelope (BG); or went to Wells where Poangwatsa (see 
Halleck, however), was director (RVJ). 

24. Wells. Elevation, 5,630 feet. Also Kuiyudiika. The village, called 
Toyagadzu (toyavi, mountain+gadzu, sitting), comprised 6 to 8 camps, scat- 
tered from Bishops Creek to near Wells. Festivals were held here under Poang- 
watsa (RVJ). 

The last 3 centers of population, Halleck to Wells, had about 264 
persons utilizing 1,375 square miles, or 1 person per 5.2 square miles. 

Another group of camps was scattered on the headwaters of the 
Salmon Falls Creek, near Contact. There were probably others near 
Montello, in northeastern Nevada near the Grouse Creek Shoshoni of 
northwestern Utah (pp. 173-175). This territory was sparsely popu- 
lated, however, and little information is available concerning it. 

Thousand Springs Valley, northeast of Wells, was occupied by 
600 persons under Too-ke-mah (rabbit) in 1853, according to Hole- 
man (1853, pp. 448-444). Most of these people went to Fort Hall 
“where there is more game, and where they intend to winter” (p. 446). 
Hurt (1856, p. 227), however, gives Setoke as chief in Thousand 
Springs Valley. Holeman’s population estimate is undoubtedly ex- 
cessive and probably was of a transient population, perhaps from 
Fort Hall. 

Subsistence activitics—Information on economic life is from BG 
of Elko, but probably is representative of most Humboldt River 
peoples. 

Pine nuts could not be had near Elko. BG’s grandmother had 
to go south into Huntington Valley, a distance of 20 or 30 miles, to 
gather from the western slope of the Ruby Mountains. A number 
of families made this trip together, but gathered individually, hav- 
ing no chief. Each gathered where it pleased. If the harvest were 
large, they wintered there. Usually, however, they returned to 
their village at the mouth of South Fork. They transported the 
pine nuts by carrying as many as they could in a day’s trip and 
making subsequent trips until all the nuts were at that place. Then 
they made several trips to carry them to another point, and so on 
until they were home. A good crop might last through the winter 
until March, but never longer. 

Other seeds were gathered at various places by family groups. 
For sand bunch grass they went sometimes to Ruby Valley, as there 
was little near Elko. Usp: (Chenopodium) was abundant along 
the Humboldt River and especially near Lamoille. Quiyu (Valeri- 
ana edulis), also along the river, ripened in August. Dagii, abundant 
around Austin and on Susie Creek. Yumb: (yamp), ripening in 
spring, abundant on hills just south of Elko. Boina (Sophia), foot- 
hills south of the river. Bogombi: along the river. Nop: (a root) 
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from Hot Springs near Carlin. Sowigo on Camp Creek, i. e., on 
Susie Creek. Mahavita known but too rare to be important. 
Wiyumbi did not grow on the Humboldt River near Elko but was. 
abundant in Star Valley near Deeth, 35 miles away. Although 35: 
miles seems a considerable distance to carry food, the dried berries 
were so light that they could easily be transported. BG’s family 
frequently carried them on foot back from Star Valley even before 
horses were introduced. Large groups made trips to Star Valley 
together for “company and for fun.” 

When stored seeds were insufficient to last the winter people might 
go to the low ridges north of the Humboldt River near the mouth of 
North Fork Creek, to gather cactus, wogavi. This cannot be gath- 
ered and dried in summer, like roots, but may be picked at any time 
during the winter. 

Thus, for vegetable foods Elko people foraged an area some 20 to 
30 miles in diameter. They preferred to winter at the mouth of 
South Fork, where they cached seeds and dried roots. When spe- 
cial circumstances arose, such as an unusual abundance of pine nuts 
in some locality or a general dearth of food, families governed them- 
selves by the circumstances and wintered where most practicable. 

Hunting was carried on along the Humboldt River but game was 
none too plentiful. A man was lucky to kill enough large game to 
make a complete outfit of skin clothing. Early accounts indicate that 
such small game as ground hogs, gophers, and rats were perhaps 
economically more important than such large game as deer, antelope, 
and sheep. But there were no communal rabbit hunts in which nets 
were used. 

Buffalo, though occurring in Utah until 1832, were unknown here. 

Antelope hunts probably involved larger groups of people than 
any other economic activity, though the same people did not always 
participate. Antelope must have been fairly common along the river. 
During 1 day’s travel below Wells, Bryant observed 300 or 400, 
There was one antelope shaman in the region of Elko and another 
in Ruby Valley. Hunts occurred whenever people needed food, cor- 
rals at different places being used. There was a corral on the hills 
north of Elko and another on the mountain south of Elko, both of 
which were used by people from the vicinity of Elko and Carlin. 
There was also a corral in Ruby Valley, one on the mountain west 
of Jiggs in Huntington Valley, and probably another near Halleck. 

Small groups of people without any director sometimes hunted 
mud hens in Ruby Valley. They drove the birds out of the water 
and killed them with clubs as they ran through the marsh grasses. 
This was done any time of the year. 

Mountain sheep were hunted in the Ruby Mountains, Swails 
Mountain, “North Fork Mountain” (probably the Independence 
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Range), or the Jarbridge Mountains. Individual hunters either 
trailed them or attracted them by pounding logs together to make 
a noise like rams fighting, then shot them with a bow. 

There were many fish in the Humboldt River and some in South 
Fork, Mary’s River, and Lamoille Creek, but none in North Fork. 

The main species was a trout (?), said now to be extinct, called 
agai (the Snake River name of salmon; the Shoshoni name for fish is 
usually pangwi), probably the Tahoe trout. There were also several 
suckers, chubs, and minnows, 

Individuals took fish in summer and winter with nets and hooks. 
Communal fishing involved stone dams or willow weirs equipped 
with baskets. A stone dam was photographed in the Humboldt River 
13 miles west of Elko. This site had been chosen partly because the 
talus of the canyon wall provided ample rock for the dam, partly 
because it was near the village at the mouth of South Fork. Donai- 
gunt (donai, bunion) was in charge of this dam. 

The maker of a trap or dam was director of fishing operations. 
He called for assistance to drag out the baskets full of fish every 2 
to 4 days, as each weighed up to 200 pounds. The fish were then 
distributed among the various families. 

There was also a dam on Susie Creek not far from its junction with 
the Humboldt River. Another was on South Fork about 12 miles 
from the Humboldt River, where Sowaiji was in charge. BG’s 
grandmother, living sometimes near Elko, sometimes at the mouth of 
South Fork, helped catch fish at both places. 

Ownership or even habitual utilization of fishing places was not 
strongly if at all developed. BG denied any family, village, or dis- 
trict rights to fishing places among Shoshoni, though he had heard 
of such rights among Walker River Paiute. 

Festivals —The two important Humboldt River festival sites were 
South Fork and Halleck. At South Fork the chief was Wubaba 
(BG’s grandfather), who had dreamed the power to direct dances 
and who was also a shaman. These festivals drew people from as 
far west as Carlin and sometimes even from Beowawe. At Halleck, 
Bihazuga or Bill Antelope (BG’s father-in-law) was director. His 
father had preceded him as director. Other festivals were held in 
Ruby Valley and at localities mentioned elsewhere. 

Festivals were usually held but once a year, in the fall before 
pine-nut time. Sometimes there was a spring dance. For 5 nights 
the round dance was performed. About 35 years ago the bear dance 
was adopted. Formerly dances served not only as an occasion for 
much festivity but also for courtship. More recently they had be- 
come somewhat disorderly and philandering broke up many mar- 
riages. The effect of dances in disrupting marriages, however, was 
probably not entirely recent. 
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Warfare—Shoshoni never fought one another, but BG depicted 
Shoshoni as the inoffensive victims of raids by Gosiute from the east 
and by Winnemucca Northern Paiute from the west. Ute had stolen 
children from Steptoe Valley Shoshoni but did not reach the Hum- 
boldt River. BG believed that an ancient enmity existed between 
Shoshoni and Paiute who continue to dislike one another. 

This corroborates the testimony of other informants that native 
warfare was not an important factor in integrating social or political 
groups. Events following the arrival of the white man, however, 
stimulated strife and gave temporary cohesion to many formerly 
independent Humboldt River and neighboring groups under Tiimok. 

Chiefs—BG claimed that prior to the arrival of the white man 
there had been no village chiefs. There were no rabbit drives. Pine- 
nut trips and fishing activities required no important management. 
Antelope and deer shamans acquired powers supernaturally. This 
leaves only festivals requiring chiefs. The South Fork director ac- 
quired his power in a vision; the Halleck director inherited his 
power from his father. 

Tiimok’s rise to power as a “chief” has been described. 

Marriage—There was no local exogamy. Cross-cousin and pseudo 
cross-cousin marriages were preferred, not required. Parallel-cousin 
marriage was prohibited. 

Polygyny was common, being sometimes but not necessarily sororal. 
One man had 4 wives, by whom he had respectively, 4, 6, 2, and 3 
children, a total of 15 children in a family of 20. Children of one 
woman called the other wives biatsi (little mother). 

Polyandry was denied, BG believing that multiple husbands would 
fight. He professed incredulity at its practice to the south, though 
he knew one of SF’s polyandrous fathers, Kandukup. 

In normal marriage there was bride service for a year or so prior 
to marriage to permit the bride’s parents to ascertain the boy’s hunt- 
ing skill. He lived with the girl’s parents during this time but did 
not have access to the girl. After such a marriage the couple deter- 
mined the whereabouts of their future residence but frequently 
visited their parents. ‘There was no bride price. 

Marriage was also accomplished by abducting a girl, e. g., one with 
whose parents the boy had not found favor or a married woman, 
The abductor was aided by his friends. If a fight ensued, it was 
with fists only. The girl was held aloft on the hands of her ab- 
ductors, presumably to protect her from being trampled, while a man 
watched to see that she was held out of danger. Ruby Valley John- 
son’s father abducted BG’s mother; she did not like him and walked 
back from Ruby Valley to Elko. Once, during such a fight, the 
woman was dropped onto greasewood (tonovi) and hurt, whereupon 
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the fight stopped. When a woman so abducted did not like her new 
spouse she ran away to return home. 

The family which occupied a single house was apparently re- 
stricted to the mother, father, and children, unless grandparents had 
to be cared for. In this case the grandparents helped raise the chil- 
dren. The aunts and uncles were present only when visiting. Kco- 
nomically they were independent of the mother and father. 


BATTLE MOUNTAIN AND VICINITY 


The Humboldt River cuts through a series of mountain gorges 
below Elko and emerges into a comparatively broad and fertile valley 
plain in the vicinity of Battle Mountain ’® (elevation, 4,511 feet). 
Shoshoni occupied the region to and including Iron Point, beyond 
which lived Northern Paiute or Paviotso. Although these Shoshoni 
are essentially like their upstream kin, their slight geographical iso- 
lation from the latter makes it convenient to treat them separately. 

Shoshoni relationships with Paiute in this region were somewhat 
ambivalent. They intermarried with them and sometimes cooperated 
with them in antelope hunts and perhaps other activities. At the 
same time there seems to have been some feeling of antagonism and 
occasional bloodshed because of woman stealing. 

Shoshoni villages and camps.—The population was comparatively 
dense and undoubtedly exceeded Powell and Ingalls’ figure of 194 in 
1872. It was somewhat clustered in nuclei in several districts where 
families tended to concentrate. None was named after prominent 
local foods, however, like the areas farther up the Humboldt River. 

One area of concentration was along the fertile lowlands of the 
Humboldt River between Battle Mountain and Iron Point. The pop- 
ulation was fairly dense (one estimate is 500 persons in 1,280 square 
miles) but the winter encampments were somewhat smaller and less 
permanent than those of most Shoshoni and lacked headmen. There 
were few large winter villages. Instead, related families associated 
in groups of three to five. They generally foraged together during 
the year and chose a winter camp site where seeds and fish were plen- 
tiful. These sites varied from year to year. To some extent, of 
course, different camps were often made in the vicinity of one an- 
other, but this was because local food abundance drew them to the 
same general region. 

Why they did not deliberately concentrate in larger winter villages, 
which local economy would certainly have permitted, is not clear. 
Apparently they had no great urge, innate or learned, to associate 
with large numbers of people. 


19 Battle Mountain was named from a fight between a party of immigrants and Northern 
Paiute in 1857. White men first settled here in 1867. (Bancroft, vol. 25, pp. 206, 268.) 
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JP’s family ranged the river between Ellison and Iron Point, 
usually wintering at Pagowe, a place about 2 miles upstream from 
Herrin, where nep: (unidentified root) was abundant. Captain 
Sam’s family, unrelated to JP’s, sometimes stayed there also. The 
camp usually had 15 to 20 persons. JP’s family sometimes went to’ 
Bohowia (bohovi, Artemisia tridentaia+ wia, pass) near Iron Point, 
where perhaps 10 families wintered. 

There was probably another concentration of camps in the vicinity 
of Battle Mountain called Tonomudza (tonovi, greasewood+mudza, 
point). People from part of the northern Reese River Valley, which 
was very arid, wintered here also. These people rarely went west of 
Battle Mountain for foods. 

As pine nuts did not occur in sufficient quantities locally, people 
along this section of the river sometimes went 80 miles south toward 
Austin to gather them. They did not winter there, but carried the 
nuts home. Sometimes they went an equal distance to the head- 
waters of the Owyhee River and other tributaries of the Snake River 
to get salmon (tahma agai and wovi agai) and perhaps to visit the 
Snake River Shoshoni. They usually consumed the salmon before 
reaching home, however, unless there were extra men to carry them. 

People who wintered on the Humboldt River above Battle Moun- 
tain were called Tosawi (tosa, white+ wi, knife) because they pro- 
cured a high quality of white flint for knives in the mountains to the 
north. This name, unfortunately, became prominent and led to the 
fiction that all the Shoshoni in a large area around Battle Mountain 
had comprised a band by this name. Because, like other Shoshoni 
group names, Tosawi did not designate a definitely bounded lin- 
guistic, political, cultural, or even geographical division, no two 
writers have agreed in its use. 

Holeman (1852, p. 152) applied ‘““‘White Knives” to people of the Humboldt 
River and Goose Creek Mountains. Hurt (1856, pp. 228-229) restricted To- 
sow-witches or White Knives to about 250 people living near Stony Point. 
Burton (1862, p. 481) extended the terms to include even the Shoshoni in the 
vicinity of Diamond Valley. Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 12) used it for 
people in the vicinity of Battle Mountain and Simpson (1876, pp. 3485) con- 
sidered the To-sa-witches to be a separate division of “Sho-sho-nee” who ranged 
along the Humboldt River in small parties between the Un-gowe-ah and Cooper’s 
Ranges. 

The hunting and gathering area of the people most often called 
Tosawi was in the mountains around Rock Creek. Many of them 
often wintered on the Humboldt River below Battle Mountain. 

There were other winter encampments on the Humboldt River in 
the vicinity of Beowawe. Residents here gathered seeds in Crescent 
Valley, but preferred not to remain there as winters were too cold. 
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Sometimes they wintered near Cortez or Grass Valley to the south 
instead of returning to the Humboldt River. Grass Valley was a 
good place to hunt rabbits in winter. 

Communal hunts—Rabbit drives were held in the fall and winter 
when furs were good. Drives were organized wherever there were 
enough people. One center for drives was Rock House, Pagawi, 
where the rabbit-drive chief (called kahmudagwani, from kahmu, 
jack rabbit) sent out two announcers (dagwowop) to visit different 
camps along the river plain and tell people where to assemble. JP 
could not, however, remember any hunts that involved more than 
about 7 families or 40 persons. 

There were probably other drives at Battle Mountain under a 
local director. Beowawe did not have enough people and it is doubt- 
ful whether Golconda to the west, where Paiute and Shoshoni ad- 
joined, could muster enough people for drives. 

Sometimes several different localities joined for an extraordinarily 
large drive. 

The task of rabbit-drive director was not inherited. Any good 
hunter and talker assumed the responsibility. 

Lacking a local antelope shaman, these people went to Pii: wiiniik: 
(plain against the hills) near Iron Point to drive antelope under 
Musuwitsitim, a Paiute shaman from the west. JP knew of no 
shaman among the Shoshoni. Large crowds of people, formerly on 
foot but more recently on horseback, drove antelope into a corral. 
The kill was shared equally by all; even the shaman received no 
more than the others. This was usually done during the winter. 

There were also minor cooperative nonshamanistic deer hunts. 

Festivals—Probably festivals were held in native times at Iron 
Point and at Battle Mountain. The latter location subsequently 
became more important and drew people from Iron Point and Beo- 
wawe. Captain Bob was director (kwinidagwani; kwini, mush+ 
dagwani, chief). The Tosawi and Beowawe groups, however, some- 
times went to South Fork, near Elko, which was the next locality 
east to hold festivals. 

In more recent times people often went south to near Austin, es- 
pecially when pine nuts were plentiful there, to dance under Tutuwa 
(see “Ione Valley—Reese River”). 

Chieftainship.—Though several names figure prominently in litera- 
ture, there is no information about native village headmen or direc- 
tors of communal activities. The so-called chiefs appear to be men 
who were elevated to rank during the Indian wars. Powell and 
Ingalls list six for the vicinity of Battle Mountain (1874, p. 12): 
Pie-a-ra-poo’-na, Se-no-wets-o, No-wits-ie, Pie’-a-nang-gau, “Sam,” 
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and Tim-pits’. “Sam” is perhaps the Captain Sam who, with Cap- 
tain Charlie, CTh named as “chiefs” in the Owyhee region, proba- 
bly in post-reservation times. Other Battle Mountain Shoshoni 
who acquired titles were Captain George Dick, Captain George, and 
his son-in-law, Captain George Washington. Captain Sam or Pice- 
dai had also been named as “chief” of the Tosawi, but his functions 
were not known. 

Marriage.—Marriage with any blood relative including a true 
cross-cousin and with a pseudo parallel-cousin was forbidden. The 
preferred mate was a pseudo cross-cousin. A man’s father’s sister, 
who was usually considered his closest relative, urged him to marry 
her stepdaughter. If the paternal aunt had no stepdaughter a man 
married any girl whose mother approved of him. 

Polygyny was usually sororal, a man marrying the oldest sister 
first, then taking the others in order of age, one at a time, up to 
three or four. Likewise, the sororate was usually followed but was 
not obligatory. 

Polyandry was always fraternal and temporary. A woman mar- 
ried the oldest brother first, then, if she liked a younger brother, 
took him into the household and allowed him sex privileges. Al- 
though both brothers were regarded as fathers of any children born 
during this time, the younger brother looked forward to acquiring a 
wife of his own. He preferred a sister of his polyandrous wife, but 
if she had none, he took an unrelated woman. Marriages of two 
brothers to two sisters were not group marriage. The couples main- 
tained separate households and did not permit each other sex 
privileges. 

The levirate and sororate were preferred but were not compulsory. 

Acquisition of a wife by abduction was less common than among 
other Nevada Shoshoni. It was a last resort to get a wife, an 
unmarried woman from some distant village being stolen. The fight- 
ing was without weapons. Battle Mountain Shoshoni did not ab- 
duct married women, although JP had heard that people to the south 
and southeast had done so. 

Kinship terms were little used for address. A man addressed his 
wife as hu: viji (old woman); a woman called her husband tsugu 
(old man). A son was called dui or duivite (boy). Any person 
called to from a distance was addressed iiti (you) instead of using 
the kinship term for a relative or the personal name for anyone else. 
If there were several persons, the one desired was designated by his 
position in the crowd. 

Brothers-in-law were the closest friends, playing jokes on each 
other, privileged to say anything to each other, and helping each 
other. They could not, however, as to the north, appropriate one 
another’s property. 
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SNAKE RIVER 


The Shoshoni of western Idaho differed from those at Fort Hall 
in two important respects. Inhabiting streams where salmon could 
be taken, fishing was their principal subsistence. Having few horses, 
they lacked any important degree of band organization. But the 
population was not homogeneous. Some were impoverished and pur- 
sued a restricted annual subsistence routine on foot, while others, 
possessing a few horses, ranged over a wider territory which afforded 
more varied resources. 

The density and prosperity of the native population depended in 
large measure upon the environment. Below Fort Hall, the Snake 
River, Biahunuvi (bia, big+hunuvi, creek) flows through a gorge 
cut deep in the lava. Between Shoshone Falls, which is the upper 
limit of salmon, and American Falls above, the country is exception- 
ally infertile and there were few if any winter residents. People pre- 
ferred to remain downstream near their stores of salmon and in prox- 
imity to one another so as to have some protection against raids by 
an unidentified tribe from Oregon called Saiduk: a.?° 

Below Twin Falls, Shoshoni villages were scattered along both 
sides of the Snake River. The people here called themselves Agai- 
diika (agai, salmon) or Yahandiika (yaha, ground hog), CT. They 
were also called Yamb: diika by Bannock and Tutwanait (tuwa, be- 
low+nait, people or inhabitants of ?) by Fort Hall Shoshoni, who 
included, also, northern Nevada Shoshoni in this term. Either these 
or the Shoshoni farther west were also called “Cat foot” by Nez 
Percés because they sometimes stole into Nez Percé dances unde- 
tected. They called the Nez Percés Dzoigadiika (dzoiga, a root). 

The southern Idaho Shoshoni called Kuembediika or Squirrel eat- 
ers (Lowie, 1909, pp. 206-208) were unknown to TP. JP named 
_Giiombediika as a Lemhi camp site, 7 miles north of the town of 
Salmon. 

Encampments.—Winter encampments occurred below Twin Falls. 
Although families sometimes remained many miles from the Snake 
River, they preferred to transport any foods collected to the vicinity 
of the river so as to be near cached salmon. Encampments were 
scattered, however, some being as much as 6 miles from the river, 
because the country would not support them if densely clustered. 
Moreover, they were small, each having only about three families. 

CT named three villages between Hagerman and Bruneau: 

Saihunupi (saip, tule+hunupi, canyon), about 4 miles below 
Hagerman. 


22 These may be Powell’s Shoshonean-speaking Saidyuka on the Klamath Reservation 
(1891, p. 110). 
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Pazin: tumb:* (pazin:, thistle+tumb:"*, rock or rocky pass), about 
8 miles below Hagerman. 

Ototumb:* (Sto, silty soil), near Bliss. 

Between these, individual families made scattered camps. There 
were also some on the tributaries of the Snake River. 

Many of these Agaidiika were without horses, having nothing to 
trade the Nez Percés for them. Others, however, especially those on 
the northern side of the Snake River, had acquired a few through 
trade and theft. A factor preventing maintenance of horses was the 
very small amount of good pasturage along the lower Snake River. 

Observations by early travelers do not always distinguish the local 
residents of this region from Shoshoni and Bannock who visited it 
on horseback and Shoshoni from Camas Prairie and northern Nevada 
who came here on foot. They are, however, of considerable interest. 


On the Snake River, probably in the section between Shoshone Falls and 
Salmon Falls, the Astoria party saw a number of dwellings which, in October 
1811, “were very comfortable; each had its pile of wormwood at the door for 
fuel, and within was abundance of salmon, some fresh, but the greater part 
cured ... About their dwellings were immense quantities of the heads and 
skins of salmon, the best part of which had been cured, and hidden in the 
ground.” Along this part of the river, the shores were “lined with dead sal- 
mon.” “There were signs of buffalo having been there, but a long time before.” 
Along the northern side of the Snake River in the vicinity of Salmon Falls 
they saw evidence of a great many horses, though the Indians “were never 
willing to part with their horses, having none to spare.” Indians on the opposite 
side of the river were more impoverished (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, pp. 38-40). On 
August 25 they saw about 100 lodges of Shoshoni fishing at Salmon Falls. 
On the northern side of the river below Salmon Falis they “passed several 
camps of Shoshonies, from some of whom they procured salmon, but in general 
they were too wrechtedly poor to furnish anything” (op. cit., pp. 169-171). 

In 1832 Bonneville said that the Indians near Salmon Falls were on foot, 
timid, impoverished, and had houses in groups of three or four or even more to 
form a small “hamlet” (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, pp. 329-830). 

In 1848 Farnham (p. 312), about 20 miles above Shoshoni Falls on the western 
bank of the river, found a family of “Root Digger Indians, the man half clad, 
children naked, all filthy.” 

In 1842 Frémont mentioned no camps above Salmon Falls, but saw several at 
the falls and below it. “We now very frequently saw Indians, who were 
strung along the river at every little rapid where fish are to be caught.” He 
described the Shoshoni at Salmon Falls as “poor” and “but slightly provided 
with winter clothing; there is but little game to furnish skins for the purpose; 
and of a little animal which seemed to be most numerous, it required twenty 
skins to make a covering to the knees... [the Indians] grow fat and become 
poor with the salmon...” and lived in “semicircular huts made of willow, 
thatched over with straw and open to the sunny south.” These were “unusually 
gay savages, fond of loud laughter” (1887, vol. 1, pp. 249-252). 

In August 1845 Palmer saw 18 or 20 Indian huts at Salmon Falls (p. 93). 

Wyeth (Schoolcraft, 1851, p. 216) says “these Indians nearly starve to death 
annually, and in winter and spring are emaciated to the last degree; the 
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trappers used to think they all eventually died from starvation as they became 
old and feeble. In salmon time they get fat.” 

Subsistence activities —Each village was completely independent 
economically as there were virtually no subsistence activities requir- 
ing communal effort. 

Hunting of large animals was rarely undertaken and involved 
no communal effort. Neither mountain sheep nor elk could be had 
within convenient distance. Deer were generally procured about 20 
miles south of the Snake River where hunters ambushed them on 
game trails. There were no communal drives or corrals. 

The main economic life centered around fishing and seed and root 
gathering, both essentially family affairs. Vegetable foods were 
gathered by individual families and fishing was carried on either 
by individual families or by small groups of related families. Sea- 
sonal activities of all were similar, varying only as one family or an- 
other wandered to a place of abundant roots, seeds, or fish, and re- 
mained there instead of returning to the Snake River for the winter. 

Having generally wintered near the Snake River, living on dried 
salmon, insects, and roots, and frequently starving, spring found 
most families awaiting the first run of salmon. 

The first “salmon,” probably the salmon trout, Salmo gairdneri, 
came about March or April and were called tahma agai (tahma, 
spring+agai, salmon). These were caught both by people who had 
wintered on the river and by others who had stayed at Camas 
Prairie near their caches of dried roots but returned to the river 
in spring for fishing. The best fishing was near Hagerman, that is, 
at Upper and Lower Salmon Falls, at the bottom of which the 
fish were taken in nets. They were also caught with hooks, and 
especially with dams and weirs. 

About this time people procured some yamp:, tui, boina, and other 
seeds and roots along the Snake River. 

A second run of salmon came in May or June, called taza agai 
(taza, summer). This is probably Oncorhynchus+ schawytscha 
(Walbaum), Chinook salmon. These were speared in pools under 
falls. 

In July people who had fished in the Snake River usually traveled 
to Camas Prairie to gather yamp, camass, and other roots, and re- 
mained there until the fall salmon run. Individual families traveled 
and camped independently. Camass was gathered in great quantities 
and preserved for winter either by boiling in clay pots, grinding on 
a metate, spreading in the sun to dry and winnowing to remove the 
skins, or by merely drying without cooking. It was put in bark 
bags and buried. As much as possible was transported to the Snake 
River and stored in rocks in the canyon walls. While at Camas 
Prairie, gray ground squirrels, paizip, afforded the main meat. 
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Families gathered and camped where they pleased, all informants 
agreeing that there was neither ownership of food areas nor disputes 
arising from competition for food. 

Before leaving Camas Prairie there was usually a large gathering 
for a dance. 

Upon reaching the tributaries of the Snake River the tahma agai 
were called wo: vi agai (wo: vi, board, plank, or log, referring either 
to their large scales or to the fact that in the small streams they go 
under logs). Nets were better adapted to these small shallow streams 
than to the Snake River. People sometimes went up small streams, 
e. g., the Owyhee River, for the purpose of procuring roots and ber- 
ries as well as of taking these salmon. Also, mugadu, described as a 
sucker, and ondiawox, a boney fish with a wide mouth and yellow 
stomach, were sometimes taken in the Owyhee River. Families might 
remain on these streams until fall, procuring some yamp:, hape 
(especially south of Jack Creek), sowik (the last two unidentified 
roots), chokecherries and service berries. Sometimes, if the salmon 
catch were good, people from both the Snake River and the Hum- 
boldt River wintered on the South Fork of the Owyhee River, called 
Sohohunub: (soho, cottonwood+hunub, creek), for although it was 
cold there was much timber. Fish could be taken through the ice. 

About September some families went to the hills south of Camas 
Prairie to gather chokecherries. These were picked by hand, mashed 
on a metate, and dried in cakes to be mixed with other foods sub- 
sequently. Here also people got different kinds of sunflowers, which 
were gathered with a seed beater, the flowers perhaps being rubbed 
on a metate to remove the seeds. These seeds were parched before 
storing to prevent their sprouting if the ground became damp. 

Even though families had to store surplus foods near where they 
gathered them, they preferred to return to the Snake River, where it 
was warm, for the winter. Here they could catch “trout,” yuhu- 
bank! (winter?+ fish) and a small, shad-like fish with a small mouth, 
called natzika”. 

In the fall there was another run of salmon or, perhaps, salmon 
trout, called kua agai (from kuep, fence, referring to the fish weir) 
or yu: va agai (yu:va, fall). These could also be taken with hooks. 

At Salmon Falls in August 25, 1812, the Astoria party “saw Shoshonies 
busily engaged killing and drying fish. The salmon begin to leap shortly after 
sunrise. At this time the Indians swim to the center of the falls, where 
some station themselves on rocks, and others stand to their waists in the water, 
all armed with spears [harpoons], with which they assail the salmon as they 
attempt to leap, or fall back exhausted ... Mr. Miller, in the course of his 
wanderings, had been at these falls, and had seen several thousand salmon 
taken in the course of one afternoon” (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, pp. 169-171). 


At the same falls, Frémont, 1842, observed that in the spring the salmon are 
so abundant “that they merely throw in their spears at random, certain of 
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bringing out a fish.” The Indians were paddling about in “boats made of 
rushes” (1887, vol. 1, pp. 249-250). 

Ordinarily there was no ownership of fishing places. In fact 
people were encouraged to visit good places. When a dam or weir 
was built, however, four or five families cooperated in its construc- 
tion under the direction of a person with the necessary knowledge. 
The director was called kuwodagwani. He was considered to be 
the owner of the dam. He took the responsibility of visiting the 
dam to remove the fish from the basket traps and of distributing them 
among the people who had assisted him. For his trouble he kept 
the greater share of the catch. Dams and weirs were rebuilt each 
year. If the director died any other competent person took charge. 
A single stream often had several dams along it. 

It was probably infrequent that Snake River Shoshoni went south 
for pine nuts, because the trip was too long to make on foot. Pine 
nuts could be had no nearer than Grouse Creek, Utah, or Beowawe, 
Nevada. CT thought that people perhaps went for pine nuts if sal- 
mon failed, but does not remember any famine or any cannibalism 
which was common elsewhere. Pine-nut excursions were probably 
not undertaken until reservation days, when they possessed horses 
and traveled south from Owyhee. 

Sometimes the residents of the vicinity of Salmon Falls made brief 
trips to Fort Hall. And Fort Hall people (pp. 202-207) and Shoshoni 
from the south frequently visited this section of Snake River for 
salmon. The latter came mostly from the high territory near the 
Nevada border, called Wongogadu (wongavi, “white pine”+gadu, 
sitting), where, CT said, starvation and cannibalism were frequent. 

Political groups.—From the foregoing it is apparent that the true 
political unit was the village, a small and probably unstable group. 
Virtually the only factor besides intervillage marriage that allied 
several villages was dancing. Dances, however, were so infrequent 
and the participants so variable that they produced no real unity 
in any group. 

TP said the leader of the dances was the te’gwani, an office in- 
herited patrilineally. This man was chief at other times over a small 
group of villages, his main function being “to talk.” Besides lead- 
ing the dance, TP could not say what he directed or what he talked 
about. But he thought there were several such chiefs along the 
Snake River. 

Dances were held at different places and at different seasons, de- 
pending largely upon whether there were sufficient persons within 
convenient distance and sufficient food to support them. Therefore 
the same people did not always participate. Paiute from the west 
frequently joined them. Dances lasted 5 days, the people playing the 
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hand game, football, and woman’s hockey during the day and danc- 
ing the round dance at night. 

The director of the dance encampment was called the kwinidag- 
wani (kwini, mush+dagwani, chief or talker). When the people 
arrived for the dance he assigned each family its place in the camp 
circle. He then planned the “feasts,” telling the women to prepare 
the food. Sufficient food to support these gatherings for any con- 
siderable time was always a major problem. 

The te’gwani, who probably directed the actual dancing, had a 
“talker” or interpreter, degwowop. There were no messengers, the 
news merely being “spread.” 

TP added comments on chieftainship, his information coming 
partly from his grandfather on the North Fork of the Humboldt 
River, partly from recent activities at Owyhee, Western Shoshone 
Reservation, where the status of the chief was undoubtedly exalted. 
He said that the duties of the chief were to plan and direct dances, 
announce pine-nut crops, and, in recent years, to deal with white men, 
especially preventing warlike acts on the part of his people. This 
office was hereditary patrilineally. The incumbent chose the best of 
his sons who became chief upon his father’s death. If he had no son 
any well known and highly esteemed man succeeded him. 

The tegwowop: (tegwii, to talk; tezwop:, word+w p:, doing) was 
the chief’s talker. He was chosen by the chief for his speaking ability 
and served only while the chief lived. When encamped for a dance 
he rode around in front of the camp circle announcing what was to 
be done and telling the young men to fish or hunt and the women to 
dig roots. 

The kwinidagwani or boina (the seed of Sophia, often used for 
food) was sometimes also the chief’s speaker, sometimes not. He 
chose a different dance ground each year and planned the camp circle 
around it with the opening east, placing a willow where each family 
was to erect its house. The chief’s house was always on the western 
side, opposite the opening. The kwinidagwani also planned a large 
feast, to which one day during the middle of the dance was devoted. 

At Owyhee, in reservation times, the general dance place was called 
Posiadung ??! (posia, louse+dung*?!, dance place), located near 
Meadows, east of Owyhee. Although Shoshoni and Paiute from 
various regions participated in these dances, the leaders were Snake 
River Shoshoni or Agaidiika. The main chief was a famous Owyhee 
dance leader named Waimozo (waip:, dying of old age, i. e., becoming 
white+mozo, mustache). His tegwowop was named Wahni (fox). 
He arranged for the young men to get meat for the feast and did the 
talking. The main singer was named Biahuvia (bia, big+huvia, 


sing). 
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TP also said there were hunt chiefs at Owyhee, tugu (hunt) 
tegwani, who directed communal antelope and deer hunts and fishing.. 
These men had received dream powers, unsought, during their youth,. 
which gave them hunting methods. Such men were unknown on 
the Snake River where there were no communal hunts. Even North 
Fork Shoshoni hunts were not shamanistic as farther south in 
Nevada. 

Warfare—tThere was no warfare, though Ballard (1866, p. 190) 
remarked that Shoshoni were afraid of the hostile “Pi-Ute” of south- 
western Idaho and Oregon. 

Marriage-—Blood relationship was a bar to marriage. Local 
exogamy was not barred per se, but it frequently happened that the 
two or three families comprising a village were related so that village 
exogamy was necessary. 

The preferred spouse was a pseudo cross-cousin, the father’s sister’s: 
(baha’s) stepdaughter. The baha usually requested the young man. 
to marry the girl. There was no bride service and no obligatory 
matrilocal residence. The young man, however, was obligated to: 
“keep his baha’s mouth plugged with fat,” i. e., keep her supplied with 
game. This naturally militated against moving too far away from 
her. CT knew of no outstanding factors which determined whether 
marriage was matrilocal or patrilocal, saying that it was determined 
by the couple. 

A man might also marry (“inherit”) his mother’s brother’s wife 
(though she was also called baha), at his uncle’s death if she were 
“pretty”, but was not obliged to take her. He could not, however, 
marry the wife of his father’s brother (called biatsi, little mother) 
if this uncle died. The implication of this is that the father’s 
brother’s wife might become his stepmother, through the levirate or 
sororate. 

CT knew of no Snake River instance of brothers marrying sisters or 
a brother and sister marrying a sister and brother, but knew of a. 
case at Fort Hall wherein three brothers married three sisters, 

As many as three wives might be married polygynously. They 
were not necessarily sisters, though sororal polygyny or the sororate 
was desired under certain circumstances. When a man’s wife died 
he became her sister’s “cry house” (yage kah"), meaning that they 
were now related through sorrow. If the sister-in-law had children 
needing a father or if the bereft husband had children he often 
married her. 

_ CT knew of no instance of polyandry among the Agaidiika but 
said it would not have been disapproved. He described a case among 
Bannock, in which two unrelated men were married to one woman 
and slept on each side of her. He did not know whether they married 
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her simultaneously. Both eventually left her, each marrying a differ- 
ent woman. A Fort Hall Shoshoni woman had married two unre- 
lated men but the marriage did not endure. 

In addition to orthodox marriage, men sometimes abducted mar- 
ried or unmarried women. ‘This seems not to have differed from its 
practice elsewhere and need not be described in detail. 


BOISE RIVER AND VICINITY 


Shoshoni seem to have extended westward about to the Snake 
River which forms the boundary between Idaho and Oregon. They 
also occupied the Boise River Valley and probably to some extent 
the valleys of the Payette and Weiser Rivers. They probably never 
penetrated Oregon beyond the Blue Mountains. 

The valleys of the several rivers in western Idaho were favorable 
for occupation. The rivers afforded salmon, the meadows had roots, 
especially camass, and pasturage for horses, and the low altitude 
produced mild winters. 

This population was neither well defined politically nor terri- 
torially. It was scattered in small, independent villages of varying 
prosperity and tribal composition. Along the lower Snake, Boise, 
and Payette Rivers Shoshoni were intermixed with Northern Paiute 
who extended westward through the greater portion of southern 
and eastern Oregon. Slightly to the north they were probably mixed 
somewhat with their Nez Percé neighbors. Ballard (1866, p. 190) 
said they were much intermarried with “Bruneau Shoshonee.” 

The general name for people of this area was Yahandiika, Ground- 
hog Eaters, though they imperceptibly merged with the Agaidiika 
of the Snake River and the Tukadiika of the mountains to the north. 
‘WH called them Yahandiika only so long as they remained in this 
region. He said families sometimes went south into Nevada for 
pine nuts, and were then called Tubadiika. He called this region 
Su: woki (suhuvi, willow+ woki, striped; referring to the striping of 
the general landscape by willows along the streams). 

As this territory was frequented by Fort Hall and Lemhi Sho- 
shoni and by Nez Percés as well as by local residents, descriptions by 
early travelers may be somewhat misleading. The general impres- 
sion is that it was a rendezvous of trading and fishing parties who 
mingled temporarily with the local residents. 

Hunt, in 1812, observed that people near the Boise River were better clad and 
had more horses than Indians up the Snake River, though somewhere on the 
Snake River below the Boise River he met starving Shoshoni (Irving, 1897, vol. 


2, pp. 42, 45). He said that the vicinity of the mouth of the Payette was a 
famed Snake salmon fishery (p. 160). 
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In 1839 Farnham saw a camp of “Snake” fishermen on the Boisais (Boise) 
River, who were “laying in their winter supply of salmon. Many horses were 
feeding on the plain” (1848, p. 316). 

In the vicinity of the Boise and Snake Rivers, Townsend saw several groups. 
of about 20 “Shoshoné” fishing (pp. 253-254). 

Palmer saw 30 to 40 Indians on the southern side of Snake River, a little 
above the Boise River. Some were mounted and some had guns (pp. 244-245). 

Frémont called the Boise River Indians “Shoshonee or Snake” in 1842. He 
observed that there were several encampments strung along the river. The 
Indians visited him on horseback, bringing dried and fresh fish to trade. “While 
the summer. weather and salmon lasted, they lived contentedly and happily, 
seattered along the different streams where the fish were to be found; and as 
soon as the winter snows began to fall, little smokes would be seen rising among’ 
the mountains, where they would be found in miserable groups, starving out 
the winter; and sometimes, according to the general belief, reduced to the 
horror of cannibalism—the strong, of course, preying on the weak. Certain it is 
they are driven to any extremity for food, and eat every insect, and every 
creeping thing, however loathsome and repulsive. Snails, lizards, ants—all are 
devoured with the readiness and greediness of mere animals” (1887, vol. 1, pp. 
255-257). 

In 1833 Townsend saw 40 lodges of Shoshoni (?) in’a single encampment 
(p. 247). 

Lander (1860, p. 187) includes with “Western Shoshoni,” people ranging on 
Camas Prairie; their “chief, Am-a-ro-ko; in English, ‘Buffalo Meat under the 
shoulder.’ Lodges, 75; subsistence, buffalo meat and wild vegetables; horses). 
large number.” He also mentions “Bannacks of Fort Boisé ... Chief, Po-e- 
ma-che-ah; in English, ‘Hairy man.’ Lodges, 100; subsistence, salmon fish, 
wild vegetables, and roots; range, in the neighborhood of Fort Boisé; horses;. 
large number.” 


That the latter observation does not wholly agree with those pre- 
viously cited may be explained by Lander’s misnaming this popula- 
tion, emphasizing its Paiute content, or mistaking Fort Hall Ban- 
nock visitors, who sometimes wintered here, for local residents. In 
fact, Ross (vol. 2, pp. 91-92) observed Shoshoni from Wyoming on 
what is probably the Boise River. However, Lander (1860, pp: 
28-29) speaks of “Kamass Prairie” and “Fort Boisé Pannachs.” 


GROUSE CREEK 


These people occupied a comparatively isolated territory center- 
ing on Grouse Creek northwest of Great Salt Lake. They were sep- 
arated from Shoshoni to the west by broad deserts. GCJ stated that 
the next real village to the west was near Wells, Nevada, but there 
were probably at least a few scattered families in the intervening 
region. Bryant, for example, saw three huts built of “cedars” and 
grass on the western edge of the Great Salt Desert, probably near 
the Pilot Range (p. 184). The Great Salt Desert and Great Salt 
Lake separate the Grouse Creek district from that of the Gosiute 
Shoshoni and the “Weber Ute” (Shoshoni). The nearest neighbors- 
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were the Kamudiika of Bannock and Goose Creeks, the Promontory 
Shoshoni, and the Snake River Shoshoni. 

The population was more than 200, the area exploited about 4,700 
square miles, and the density therefore something less than 1 person 
per 23 square miles. 

Grouse Creek Shoshoni were called Tubadiika (pine-nut eaters) by: 
Shoshoni to the north because they are the northernmost Shoshoni 
in the pine-nut area. They were, however, also included among 
those people designated by Fort Hall Shoshoni as Tutwanait (beyond 
or below people). 

Villages.—There were four main areas of settlement, as follows: 


1. Grouse Creek called Tu: said (black tule) or Angapuni (red eye), where 
-about 12 families lived. No chief. 

2. A little southwest of Lucin, called O° (a shaly rock) or Podongo’e (podo, 
stick+go’e, top). About 6 or 7 families. 

3. On Raft River, probably near Lynn and Yost, called Kuiya (Valeriana 
edulis). About 15 families. Pocatello was formerly chief here, but later left 
to live among the Kamudiika, and finally went to Fort Hall, where he was 
considered “chief.” 

4. Dove (?) Creek, called Paduyavavadizop:* (spring+seeds of some 
Species?). 


Apparently the first three groups tended generally to live along 
Grouse Creek during the winter. The fourth wintered independently. 

A partial census of these villages is as follows, the numbers refer- 
ring to village numbers on the map and above; M, man; W, woman; 
m, married. 


Residents of 1, Grouse Creek: 

Yuhuduso m. W, both born at 1; 2 sons. 1 son m. a Kamudiika W, lived at I, 
but killed her and went to Wells, never returning. The other son m. W at 
Wells, stayed there, killed her, and was killed. 

Sogoyuwatsi m. local W; 1 daughter. She married a boy from 2, Tugitci’s 
son, see below. 

Residents of 2, near Lucin: 

Tugitici (born 2) m. W (born 2); 2 sons, 2 daughters. 1 son married two 
sisters polygynously, daughters of Icavaip (below, from 3, near Yost), whose 
son m. daughter of Sogoyuwatsi, above, but died soon afterwards. The first 
came to his father’s house, patrilocally. He was unrelated to the girls. Second 
son m. daughter of Sogoyuwatsi, above, but died soon afterwards. The first 
daughter married a boy of unknown parentage, died; the second daughter 
married him and soon died. 

Muwinjanop m. W (born 2) ; 3 daughters, J son. 2 of the daughters m. polygy- 
nously a son of Bianunap: (at 4) and went to 4 to live. A son m. a daughter 
of Bianunep: (at 4) and brought her home to live. The third daughter m. a 
Skull Valley Gosiute and went there to live. 

Residents of 3, Raft River, near Yost: 

Ieavaip (coyote; born 3) m. W (born 3); 3 daughters. The first m. a local 
man; lived locally. The other two polygynously m. a son of Tugitci and went 
to his father’s house to live. 
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Tamawats (born 3) m W (born 3); 1 son, who m. daughter of Kakwipuint 
(4) and went there to live. 

Residents of 4, Rosebud Creek: 

Bianunep: (bia, big-++nunep:, chest) m. W (4); 2 sons, 2 daughters. 1 son 
polygynously m. 2 daughters of Muwinjanop and brought them home. The 
other son went to Fort Washakie, Wyoming, and did not return. 1 daughter m. 
a son of Muwinjanop and went to his home to live. The other m. a Shoshoni 
man at Wells, Nevada, and lived there; then later married a Fort Washakie 
Shoshoni and went there. 

Tusuwatsi (tusu, muller+watsi, lost) m. W (born 1); 1 daughter, 3 sons. 
The 3 boys died before marrying. The girl married a man from 1, and her 
parents accompanied her there to live. 

Suhidazigi (shining hair?) m. W (born 4); 2 sons, 1 daughter, all of whom 
married into the same family at the Kamudiika village of Biagamugep:, near 
Kelton. Tsoaputsi (tsoap:, ghost+-putsi, dimunitive ending) m. 1 daughter; 
Hugunap: (bow and arrow) married the other. When Tsoaputsi died, 
Hugunoep: married her. They lived at Biagamugob:. The daughter married 
Tsoaputsi’s and Hugunop:’s wife’s brother. 

Hugunop: (above) had 2 daughters who lived long enough to marry. 1 mar- 
ried an orphan at Biagamugep: and they moved to 1 where they lived next to 
the husband’s sister and her husband from Washakie. The other daughter 
married Kutsvata’s (the headman’s) son’s son at Biagamugap: and moved to 
Washakie where the husband’s mother’s mother lived. 

Kakwipunt m. W (born 1); 2 sons, 1 daughter. 1 son died before marriage. 
The other son went to Washakie, married a woman there. The daughter m. 
the son of Tamawats (above at 3) but lived at 4. 

In addition to these, there was Hukuwoet, a Hukundiika at Biagamugoep: 
who married a woman of the same village, their son and 2 daughters marrying 
Suhidazigi’s children, mentioned above. 


Subsistence activities —Seasonal movements were not unlike those 
of people to the west. Pine nuts and various seeds and roots could be 
had in the local mountains, and salmon could be procured from the 
Snake River, though the necessity of going below Twin Falls for them 
somewhat restricted the feasibility of procuring them. Sometimes 
various families wintered among the Kamudiika to the east, espe- 
cially at the village of Biagamugogp :, whose residents they often mar- 
ried. Trips for foods elsewhere, however, often led to marriage and 
a permanent change of residence to another district. Thus, GCJ’s 
father was a Yahandiika Shoshoni from western Idaho, near Boise, 
who came to Dove Creek, then married at Grouse Creek where he re- 
mained. 

Communal antelope hunts were held near Terrace and in Grouse 
Creek Valley, near Lucin. A new antelope corral was built each 
year. Hunts were held when antelope went south in the fall and in 
early spring; in the summer antelope were too scattered to hunt. 
There were at least 3 shamans. They were at O”, at Kuiya, and at 
one other village. 
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Rabbit drives were held after snow had fallen in Grouse Creek 
Valley, near Lucin, and at a place north of Matlin. Several nets were 
used, the old man who owned each taking charge of it. 

The few “trout” in Grouse Creek were a minor factor in the 
economy. 

For communal hunts, Kumbidagwani (kumbi, a small, brown 
ground squirrel+dagwani, chief), the general hunt chief, living at 
Grouse Creek, was leader. 

Warfare.—These people were sufficiently isolated in the deserts to 
have escaped the warfare to the east. They had no regalia and no 
interest in war. And when hostile war parties happened to enter 
their country they simply ran away to the mountains. Having few 
or no horses, however, they were not the objects of deliberate raids. 

Political organization—There was evidently sufficient joint activ- 
ity involving all these people in hunting and dancing to give them 
some slight though unstable unity. 

JP said the general chief was Tumozo, living at Dove Creek. 

Marriage-—Marriage was prohibited between any blood relatives. 
Pseudo cross-cousin marriage, but not pseudo parallel-cousin mar- 
riage, was preferred. There was no bride price or bride service. 

Polygyny was not necessarily sororal. Though the scrorate was 
practiced it was not obligatory. Polyandry was necessarily fraternal 
and, though it was contracted with a view to permanency, one 
brother frequently got a wife for himself alone later. The levirate 
was practiced but was not required. 

GCJ said marriage should be matrilocal for about a year, when 
the couple visited the husband’s family. They then returned to the 
wife’s family, where they lived until two or three children were born. 
Then they made a separate home near the wife’s family. 

Although the marriages recorded above probably do not represent 
wholly native custom, they occurred during GCJ’s youth when any 
native pattern should have retained some strength. They do not, 
however, indicate temporary residence. Summarizing the data of 
the marriage of children (their parents are omitted because there is 
question whether GCJ actually knew the groups from which they 
came) and assuming for the moment that this static picture was a 
permanent one, there were nine cases of village exogamy, three of 
village endogamy, five of district exogamy (when the person mar- 
ried as far away as Wells (Nevada), Washakie (Utah), or Skull 
Valley). Because, however, the various villages listed tended to 
form a single winter encampment much of the time, the number of 
marriages endogamous by group would be increased considerably if 
1, Tu:sai; 2, O” and 8, Kuiya were merged. In post-marital resi- 
dence, four cases were matrilocal (two where the marriage was with 
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a distant group), six patrilocal (of which three were in a distant 
group), three where the spouses moved to a new locality, one where 
they remained in the same place. Again, however, if villages 1, 2, 
and 3 were merged, the bulk of residence would be neither patrilocal 
nor matrilocal with respect to locality. 

These figures, of course, do not give anything like precision to the 
picture and may not be a wholly fair sampling. They do show, how- 
ever, a lack of a consistent rule. The main controlling factor was 
convenience and relationship. GCJ said any blood relationship pre- 
vented marriage, but pseudo paraliel-cousins as well as pseudo cross- 
cousins could marry. 

Because people moved about, visited, and changed residence because 
of considerations of food, whereabouts of relatives, and other factors, 
no rigid rule of exogamy or post-marital residence could have de- 
veloped. 

The preference for alliances which bind families is illustrated in 
the occurrence of two cases of sororal polygyny, two of the sororate, 
two of marriage of a brother and sister to a sister and brother, and 
one of several brothers marrying several sisters, one of the levirate. 

It was probably the Grouse Creek Shoshoni who, according to 
Remy and Brenchley (pp. 85-86), did not permit their women to be 
prostitutes for immigrants, but who sold their wives for horses. GCJ 
thought infidelity was taken lightly and little done about it. 

In case of separation, which might occur because of infidelity or 
incompatibility, the woman took the children. 

There were no avoidances of relatives. 


PROMONTORY POINT (HUKUNDUKA) 


Four Shoshoni villages comprising a loose band lay in a district 
on the northern shore of Great Salt Lake. This territory extended 
from Promontory Point on the west to and including the lower por- 
tion of Bear River Valley on the east. Deserts separated it from the 
territory of the Kamudiika (Pocatello’s band) to the west. It ad- 
joined that of the Cache Valley band, Panwidiika, on the east. It is 
not known whether there were any villages to the immediate north. 

This population as well as that on Bannock Creek (see also Hoebel, 
1935) was formerly called Hukundiika (huki Stipa, seeds+duka, 
eaters). But as Bannock Creek people were also called Kamudiika 
(rabbit eaters) and as both Kamudiika and Hukundiika were variously 
used by different individuals, it seems preferable to reserve the former 
for Bannock Creek and the latter for Promontory Point, though to 
do so is somewhat arbitrary. A small remnant of Promontory Sho- 
shoni now lives under the care of the Mormon Church at Washakie, 
Utah (not to be confused with Fort Washakie, Wyoming), in com- 
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pany with a few converts to the church drawn from Washakie’s band 
of Wyoming Shoshoni. Because of their church membership, they 
are now called Mémun tindudua (Mormon children) by Fort Halk 
Shoshoni. Bannock call them Navagiu’. 

Information about this group is inadequate. It comes from OD 
who was born on Promontory Point.”! 

The four villages listed, as numbered on the map, figure 12, were: 

7. Tongicavo (tongica, chokeberry tree+pa, water), on the western side of 
Promontory Point near Mount Tarpey. Population: Four families, including: 
that of Segwite (father of Yegai Timbimbu, an old man now living at Washakie), 
who was village headman and band chief. 

8. Nanavadzi (nana, our-++badzi, sisters; so-called because several sisters had 
lived here), near Little Mountain, east of Promontory Point. Population, 23 
families. Headman, Kwiidawtiatsi, who was a secondary leader of the entire 
band. Segwitec sometimes wintered here. 

9. Nagwittiwop (smoking ?, i. e., smoke from a fire in a cave), on Blue Creek, 
north of the old railroad. OD saw little of these people; headman unknown. 

10. Siidotsa (stihuvi, willow+dotsa, round place), an encampment scattered 
along the low, flat valley of the Bear River from near Bear River . to 
Deweyville. Headman, Poibonoip. 


Of these, OD regarded Nanavadzi as the main village. Probably 
a few horses provided some mobility which facilitated band coopera- 
tion. In fact, the people sometimes traveled to Bear Lake on horse- 
back to assemble with Cache Valley and Kamudiika people. 

Subsistence activities—Little information is available about the 
territory in which vegetable foods were gathered. It was said that 
people traveled sometimes as far as Brigham City, Ogden, Hunts- 
ville east of Ogden, and Cache Valley. They sometimes went to 
Grouse Creek country for pine nuts, when families without horses 
made four or five trips if necessary to carry the nuts home. 

Near the mouth of the “Roseaux” (Malad) River, Utah, in August 
1842, Frémont met an encampment of two families gathering seeds 
and kooyah (Valeriana edulis) and thistle roots. They had 12 to 
15 horses. Some miles upstream was another camp of several 
families gathering seeds, roots, and service berries (1887, vol. 1, pp. 
238-239 ) 

Promontory Cave shows evidence that considerable bison had once 
existed in the area (Steward, 1937). These had been fairly abun- 
dant along the lower Bear River but had not, to OD’s knowledge, 


71OD was born in a cave a little north of the large cave excavated by the writer in 
1930-31, Ancient Caves of the Great Salt Lake Region, 1937. Although there is little 
doubt that the numerous caves in this region were frequently occupied by Shoshoni, the 
distinctive culture abundantly represented in this cave does not at all correspond to that 
of the Shoshoni. OD said that once his people, retreated to the large cave where Gosiute 
Shoshoni attempted to smoke them out. It is doubtful that Gosiute ever traveled this far 
from home and more doubtful that they fought their kinsmen. A similar story is related 
of different caves in Nevada. 
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ranged farther west. After acquiring sufficient horses, people some- 
times joined Chief Washakie and his Wyoming Shoshoni for bison. 
hunts. 

Communal antelope hunts, both with and without corrals, involved. 
all the villages under Nagwowop, the antelope shaman. These were 
held along the Bear River flats, near Sudotsa and south of Lampo- 
along Blue Creek. 

Communal rabbit drives were relatively unimportant in pre-Cau- 
casian days, as all informants agreed that there had been few jack 
rabbits at that time. Promontory Point is near the northern limit 
of the black-tail jack rabbit. Instead of using nets, they surrounded 
and killed the rabbits with clubs or drove them into series of loops 
suspended from horizontal cords, arranged somewhat like nets. 
Drives were held in the fall, after the first snow, under the direction: 
of Taiwatsi, who lived at Tongicava. All the villages forgathered 
and hunted along Blue Creek near Nagwitiimep or on the western 
side of Promontory Point near Tongicava. Sometimes they joined 
forces with people from Biagamugep, to the west. 

Communal duck drives were held under the direction of Sepwitte 
in the marshes around Bear River Bay which abounded in water- 
fowl. 

Deer were sometimes driven over cliffs by groups of hunters. The 
leader was Hubiiinoki, who was in charge of all hunting. 

Fish, taken in the Bear River, especially near Corinne, were auwok 
(suckers), widjavankw (?), and tsapankw (trout). Use of weirs: 
involved some communal effort, but how much is not known. Near 
the mouth of the Bear River in August 1842 Frémont came upon 
“several families of Root Diggers, who were encamped among the 
rushes on the shore, and appeared very busy about several weirs 
or nets which had been rudely made of canes and rushes for the 
purposes of catching fish ... They had... matted hair, and were 
almost entirely naked; looking very poor and miserable .. .” Their 
language seemed to be “Snake” (1887, vol. 1, p. 223). 

In 1855 Hunt (p. 198) found Shoshoni from Wyoming fishing at 
the mouth of the Bear River. 

Warfare.—These people were sufficiently exposed to raiding parties 
from the east and sufficiently in contact with warring Shoshoni and 
Ute to have acquired some interest in warfare. They were not 
numerous enough to undertake major campaigns, though they doubt- 
less sometimes joined forces with other Shoshoni. They did, how- 
ever, have war regalia. Small parties undertook horse-stealing 
expeditions. 

Political organization.—F or activities concerning the entire band— 
trips to Wyoming for bison, antelope hunts, and festivals—Segwite, 
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assisted somewhat by Kwiidawiiatsi, was chief, dagwani. Another 
man, Tuandumi, was chief of some importance, though his special 
rank and duties are not clear. Though chieftainship tended to be 
patrilineal, there was no strict rule, any good man being chosen at 
the death of a chief. The chief chose two or three announcers, 
dagwaniwop, who met and smoked with him while receiving im- 
portant information. The announcers then went among the camps, 
“spreading the news.” 

In addition to these general chiefs, a man named Tonihiint was 
the special dance director. 

Marriage.—All blood relatives and even pseudo cross-cousins were 
prohibited from marriage. Thus marriages were entirely outside 
the family. Villages included unrelated persons, so that there was 
no rule of local exogamy. 

Marriages were arranged with the consent of parents. The man’s 
parents gave the girl’s parents presents of buckskins and other goods, 
but received nothing in return. 

Polygyny was usually sororal, but rarely more than two wives 
were kept in the same house. The sororate was common, but not 
required. 

There was no true polyandry, but sexual privileges might be 
granted a brother. The levirate was common, but was not required. 

Post-marital residence was variable. 

There was no abduction of women, married or unmarried. 

Some respect but no avoidance was required between a man and 
his mother-in-law and between a woman and her father-in-law. 


WESTERN INDEPENDENT SOUTHERN ParuTEe VILLAGES 


Much of the territory occupied by Southern Paiute is, like that 
of the Nevada Shoshoni, a succession of arid mountain ranges and 
ageraded, sage-covered desert valleys. In extreme southern Nevada 
and adjoining California, however, it is more arid and lies within 
the area of the Mojave Desert basins and ranges. Southern Paiute 
territory in southern Utah and northern Arizona was only slightly 
less arid, embracing a portion of the Great Basin and a portion of 
the Colorado Plateau. 

Though certain plant species in this territory differed from those 
in western Shoshoni territory, the basic ecology of both linguistic 
groups was very similar. Some horticulture was probably prac- 
ticed by all Southern Paiute, but it seems to have been a minor sup- 
plement to hunting and gathering and contributed little to their 
prosperity. Frémont (1887, vol. 1, pp. 878-879) described the 
Paiute of the Muddy and Moapa Rivers as barefoot and nearly naked 
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predatory Diggers. Horticulture did not permit large or stable 
populations which greatly affected sociopolitical groups. 

Kelly (1934) divided the Southern Paiute, including the Cheme- 
huevi, into 15 “subgroups, bands, or tribes,” which are “dialectic 
units with political concomitants.” It is questionable whether all 
of these groups fulfilled the requirements of “bands” according to 
the present definition. Dialectic distinctiveness is an insufficient cri- 
terion of a band. Band members must habitually have cooperated 
in a sufficient number of economic and social activities under a cen- 
tral control to have acquired a sense of community of interest. It is 
difficult to understand how people who were scattered over such vast 
territories and often separated by wide, waterless deserts could, 
when traveling on foot, habitually have joined forces in any im- 
portant communal undertaking. Yet the Southern Paiute, in con- 
trast to the Western Ute, apparently lacked horses until very re- 
cently. Méllhausen (1860, vol. 2, p. 296) testified to the Paiute’s 
lack of horses in the Searles Lake region near the Mojave Desert, 
and Sale (1865, p. 155), Head (1867, pp. 174-176; 1868, pp. 148-149), 
and Fenton (1869, p. 203) said Southern Paiute in general had no 
horses. Though Southern Paiute frequently raided travelers be- 
tween Utah and southern California, horses which came into their 
possession were more often eaten than ridden. Frémont, for ex- 
ample, observed in 1843 that Indians in the vicinity of the Mohave 
River and Agua Tomaso “make no other use of horses than to eat 
them” (1887, vol. 1, p. 373). 

It is probable that the aboriginal number of politically independ- 
ent groups was nearer to Powell and Ingalls’ list of 31 (1874) than 
to Kelly’s 15. Indeed, if the whole area were organized on a village 
basis, 81 is probably short of the actual number. The aboriginal 
absence of well-defined, named political bands could easily account 
for the discrepancies in lists of Southern Paiute divisions furnished 
by Lowie’s informants (1924, p. 193). 

Although information is not now available to show whether the 
occupants of the smaller band territories mapped by Kelly for south- 
ern Utah carried on communal activities as true bands, it is certain 
that the people in the enormous Las Vegas “band” area were not 
a band. Where Kelly’s map shows a single band, Powell and In- 
galls list 8 “tribes,” some of which they said comprised several 
formerly independent “tribes” (1874, pp. 10-11). Each of these was 
probably a group of encampments, like the Shoshoni villages to the 
west and north, which wintered at a certain site. These 8 “tribes,” 
including 2 in probable Shoshoni territory (fig. 1), were: 31 Kau-yai’- 
chits at Ash Meadows under Nu-a’-rung [Coville (1892, p. 358) 
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recorded that the Ash Meadows population was mixed Shoshoni and 
Southern Paiute. The same is true today and was probably true in 
aboriginal days]; 68 Ya’gats of Amagrosa under Ni-a-pa’-ga-rats 
[probably also mixed with Shoshoni]; 18 Kwi-en’-go-mats at Indian 
Spring under Pats-a’-gu-ruke; No-gwats near Potsi under To-ko’- 
pur; Pa-room’-pats at Pa-room Spring [probably Pahrump Spring] 
under Ho-wi-a-gunt (the last two groups total 56); 161 Nu-a’-gun- 
tits of Las Vegas under Ku-ni’-kai-vets; 57 Mo-vwi’-ats at Cotton- 
wood Island under Ha-va-rum-up; Mo-quats at Kingston Mountain 
under Hun-nu’-na-wa; Ho-kwaits near Ivanspaw under Ko-tsi’-an; 
Tim-pa-shau’-wa-got-sits at Providence Mountain under Wa-gu’-up 
(the last 8 groups totaled 85). 

The total population for Kelly’s Las Vegas area, omitting Ash 
Meadows and Amagrosa, is 332. The total area is about 9,450 square 
miles; the density, 1 person to 28.5 square miles. Though the popu- 
lation was doubtless somewhat reduced by 1874 and Powell and In- 
galls probably overlooked a few Indians, this estimate is reasonable 
as compared with the Shoshoni area, for the territory is excep- 
tionally infertile. Certainly Wheeler’s estimate of 2,000 for this 
same general area (1875, p. 37) is many times too great. 


PAHRUMP AND LAS VEGAS 


Detailed information is available only for the Southern Paiute of 
Pahrump Valley and Ash Meadows. It is from AH and MHo. The 
natural environment of this region is like that of the neighboring 
areas of Beatty, Death Valley, and the Kawich Mountains. Its 
greatest asset was the Spring Mountains to the east, which rising 
to a great height (Charleston Peak, 11,910 feet), afforded abundant 
pine nuts, seeds, and considerable game. 

Subsistence activities—Pine nuts, tu:v, were gathered in the 
Spring Mountains. The village chief announced when the nuts were 
ripe but had no authority in managing the trip or the gathering. 
Families traveled alone or in small groups and each gathered on its 
own tract until snow made it impossible. Most families returned 
to the winter village in the valley but some remained in the moun- 
tains, 

The gathering process was like that of the Shoshoni. Women 
pulled cones from the trees by means of poles 15 to 20 feet long, each 
having a fire-bent hook on its end. The cones were gathered into coni- 
cal baskets, a’"us, and carried to a pile where they were burned to 


extract the nuts. Loose nuts which had fallen to the ground were — 
also picked up. All these were carried down to the winter village. — 


Other nuts were left in the cones and stored in the mountains in — 


grass- or brush-lined pits covered with grass, brush, and earth. 


| 
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Pine-nut tracts were owned by men and inherited by their sons. 
A woman gathered on her husband’s land. Trespass sometimes 
caused fights but usually resulted merely in verbal exchange. It 
was generally avoided, however, because owners were believed to 
practice witchcraft against trespassers. Permission to gather on a 
tract was readily extended to families which owned tracts in areas 
where the crop had ‘failed. Thus, Shoshoni at Ash Meadows were: 
often invited to pick on the Spring Mountains, and, when the Spring 
Mountains crop failed, Paiute were invited to pick in the Shoshoni 
Mountains. The latter locality was less desirable, however, as it has 
little water, 

Mesquite, hopi*mp’, which ripens in August, was fairly abundant 
at Ash Meadows, where families owned groves. Screw beans, also 
ripening in August, were an important food at Ash Meadows but 
were less plentiful at Pahrump. Both beans were gathered in con- 
siderable quantities and stored for future use. 

Other wild-seed plants grew more sparsely over wide areas. Per- 
haps for this reason tracts of them were not family owned. Ash 
Meadows people went either 30 or 40 miles to the Calico Hills or to. 
Big Dune in the Amagrosa Desert for sand bunch grass seeds 
(Oryzopsis hymenoides), wai. At Big Dune they sometimes met. 
Beatty Shoshoni. As this seed often grows miles from water it was: 
necessary to transport water in a basketry olla. Another important 
wild seed, ko’ (=Shoshoni kuhwa, Mentzelia %), which ripened in 
early spring grew higher in the hills. Ash Meadows people gath- 
ered it in the Funeral Mountains or near Cane Spring, both of which 
were also visited by Shoshoni. 

The northwestern limit of aboriginal horticulture was probably 
Pahrump Valley and Ash Meadows. Crops grown were corn, squash, 
beans, and sunflowers. Cultivation, which has been described in 
detail elsewhere, entailed planting small fields in moist soil near 
streams and using a little irrigation. The cultivated fields at Manse 
and Pahrump in Pahrump Valley were scattered in small plots. 
Apparently there was insufficient arable land for all families to own 
plots. Those without land traded wild plant foods for cultivated 
crops. AH seemed to think that these foods were freely distributed 
rather than actually bartered. If true, the gifts were probably to 
related families. 

There was no question of inheritance of fields, for the crop was 
destroyed, even if about to bear a harvest, at the death of the owner. 

Cultivated, like wild, vegetable foods were nowhere sufficiently 
abundant to permit permanent attachment to a locality. Crops were 
harvested and stored during a brief period, after which the family 
continued its travels in search of wild foods until winter. In late 
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fall, 1849, Manley (1894, pp. 127-133) saw a single Indian family 
living alone somewhere on the eastern side of the Amagrosa Desert, 
where they had grown a small amount of corn and apparently some 
squash near a hot spring. 

Hunting seems to have played a very minor role in Southern 
Paiute economy, as game was scarce. Ash Meadows people usually 
went to the Spring Mountains for deer, but sometimes took them 
on the Shoshoni Mountains. Because of the great distance back to 
the village, they butchered them at once. dried the meat and skins, 
and carried them home in nets. Mountain sheep, which were for- 
merly very numerous, were taken in the mountains between the 
Amagrosa River and Pahrump Valley and in the Funeral Moun- 
tains. Both deer and sheep were hunted by individuals or small 
groups of men without formal organization or leaders. 

Communal antelope and rabbit drives, both of which were among 
the most important Shoshoni collective enterprises, were said not to 
have been practiced. There were few antelopes. Rabbits were taken 
with traps or surrounded by fire, neither method involving large 
groups of hunters. 

There was no form of ownership of hunting territories. 

It was customary if not obligatory for a hunter to share large 
game with his neighbors. 

Festival.—The annual fall festival was probably the outstanding 
activity which in aboriginal days united several villages. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the village alinement is not known. In recent times 
festivals were held at places where the population had been concen- 
trated, for example, Manse, Pahrump, Las Vegas, or Moapa. AH 
said that in a given year only one of these places would hold the 
festival and that visitors came from Beatty, Ash Meadows, Pahrump 
Valley, Las Vegas, etc., and even from San Bernardino. The long 
journey from many of these localities could only have been made 
with the horse and wagon. ChB at Las Vegas said that Pahrump 
and Las Vegas held independent festivals, each under its own chief, 
and that Tule Springs people joined the latter. 

The festival lasted 3 or 4 days and terminated with mourning rites. 
It was planned and directed by the local chief, who had it announced 
6 or 8 months in advance. While the dances and rites were in prog- 
ress the chief made speeches from time to time. Amusements in- 
cluded the circle dance, a borrowed form of the Ute bear dance, and 
two special dances. On the last night buckskins and other property, 
which had been accumulated, was burned for persons who had died 
within the year. 

The last festival was held about 30 years ago. 
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Political organization—As the Southern Paiute appear to have 
had no communal activities except the annual festival, it is impossible 
to imagine any true band unity in native times. Warfare was prob- 
ably unimportant except, perhaps, among people near Las Vegas, 
who were subject to raids by the Mojave. 

The arrival of the white man introduced new factors. Reduction 
of native wild-food resources led the Paiute to band together some- 
what in order to raid and rob the white man. Eventually, horses 
aided them in extensive travel and in communicating and cooperating 
with one another. And finally, when the period of struggle was 
over, the United States Government assembled the people on reser- 
vations and dealt with them through their representatives. Conse- 
quently, there emerged loosely united aggregates which became 
known as bands. 

Probably Powell and Ingalls’ list is comparatively representative 
of the native period when village members wintered together at a 
favorable site and, under the advice of a village “chief,” foraged the 
same general terrain. There was, however, little cohesion, except the 
possible bond of relationship, between families within a village and 
even less between members of different villages. Though Wheeler 
named Tercherum as the “principal chief” of this area in 1869, he 
remarked that he “seemed to have little authority outside his own 
small number of wick-e-ups” (1887, vol. 2, p. 37). 

From informant testimony, Paiute of the Pahrump and Las Vegas 
regions were never unified in a single band. AH named a succession 
of three Las Vegas chiefs (towin’dum) : Patsadum, who died many 
years ago; then Tasiii’dum, who also died many years ago; then 
A:udia’, who was recently killed. For the region of Ash Meadows 
and Pahrump he named Takopa (who was probably born at Las 
Vegas and died at Pahrump about 1895). Takopa’s main function 
was to direct the festival. ChB added that when Mojave raided Las 
Vegas people, Takopa might assist them, perhaps even taking 
command. 

Informants from both Pahrump and Las Vegas regarded Takopa 
as chief of “all the Southern Paiute” but could name no function of 
his which did not involve dances or transactions with the white man. 
Benjamin, a veteran scout of the United States Army, who had lived 
at Tule Springs near Las Vegas, succeeded Takopa in his position. 

Marriage.—Marriage was in no way connected with unilineal vil- 
lage groups. There was no rule of post-marital residence nor of 
village exogamy. 

ChB knew of no polyandry, polygyny, nor cross-cousin or pseudo 
cross-cousin marriage. AH denied avoidance of relatives. He said 
the levirate and sororate, however, were practiced. 
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LEMHI AND CENTRAL IDAHO 


The great mountain mass of central Idaho rises abruptly on the 
northern edge of the arid Snake River plains. Although precipita- 
tion is sufficient to support coniferous forests on an unusually large 
portion of this area, the ranges are high and rugged and the can- 
yons deep and narrow, rendering it unfavorable for human occu- 
pation, except in the Lemhi Valley. 

Shoshoni and possibly some Bannock had penetrated this region 
and established comparatively large villages on the Lemhi River and 
several small villages in isolated places in the mountains. Some 
were even located east of the continental divide—the Bitter Root 
Mountains—in western Montana. Although the Shoshoni language 
seems to have been identical throughout central Idaho, there was, 
prior to the consolidation of the mountain villagers on the Lemhi 
River, when all of them became known as Lemhi, a marked cultural 
‘difference between the inhabitants of the Lemhi River and the moun- 
‘tains. In Lewis and Clark’s time, 1806, the former were a loose band 
‘possessing many horses, hunting buffalo, and even engaging in some 
warfare under a true chief. For many years the latter continued to 
‘be impoverished, disorganized mountaineers, who, in their isolation, 
successfully avoided most contacts with the white man and with 
other tribes. JP, who had lived in one of these villages, said that 
they were induced to move to the Lemhi Valley only by the promise 
of rations. A reservation was established there, but in 1907 the 
entire Lemhi group was moved to Fort Hall. 

The distinction between mountain and Lemhi Valley Shoshoni, 
which is of great importance to the present study, has not, however, 
always been revealed by terminology applied to these people. 

Lewis and Clark, who saw only the Lemhi Valley people, said that they called 
themselves Cho-sho-né (vol. 2, pp. 366-867), though JP thought “Shoshoni” to 
be of white origin. Gass (p. 121) called them Snake. Humfreville (p. 271) 
calls the “fierce tribe that lived near the headwaters of the Salmon River and 
in the Upper Snake River Valley” Tukuarika, Mountain Sheep-eaters. Wheeler 
(1879, p. 410) also applies Tuka-ri’ki to the Salmon River Snakes generally. 

Lander says of these people (1860, p. 137): “Chief, Qui-tan-i-wa; in English, 
‘Foul Hand,’ with ‘Old Snag’; and the Bannoch ‘Grand Coquin.’ Lodges, 50; 
subsistence, salmon and trout, elk, deer, and antelope; range, on Salmon River 
and the mountains north of it; horses, a small number. A small band of the 
Sheep-eaters are very fierce and wild, rarely visiting whites.” 


Fort Hall Shoshoni designated these people collectively as Agaidtika 
(salmon eaters) and CT, from the lower Snake River near Bruneau, 
called them Tukadiika (mountain sheep eaters) or Agaimbagate (agai, 
salmon+ pa, water+ gate, belong to). Both the Lemhi and the moun- 
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tain dwellers called themselves Agaidiika, Shoshoni, or Nii:we, but the 
latter distinguished themselves as Tukadiika. These are probably 
Lewis and Clark’s “Broken-moccasins.” I shall designate the moun- 
taineers by Tukadiika?? and the Lemhi River population by Lemhi, 
though the latter name is not native. 

Neighboring tribes were: Flathead, called Da: sivana (data- 
siva, something flat), to the northeast in Montana; Nez Percé, called 
Sowiga™* (probably the root or tuber), occupying the lower Snake 
and Salmon Rivers to the northwest across the mountains **; Crow, 
called A’ (horn), northeast of Yellowstone; Shoshoni in Wyoming 
south of the Crow, called Kogoho’e, and in southern Idaho, called 
Pohogue’. In western Idaho the Tukadiika had slight contact with 
the Shoshoni of southwestern Idaho, called Yahandiika (ground-hog 
eaters), or, sometimes, Tudubiwa. 

Although the Tukadiika remained isolated until comparatively 
recent times, the Lemhi had frequent contact with their various 
neighbors. They were often visited by the Nez Percé, Flathead, 
and southern Idaho Shoshoni, who found the Lemhi Valley a refuge 
from the raiding Blackfeet. Sometimes, also, they joined these 
tribes on trips for buffalo, or met them at Camas Prairie in western 
Idaho, 

In 1832 Bonneville encountered Nez Percé on the Upper Salmon River. He 
mentioned 300 lodges of Pend Oreille who wintered on the Racine Amere, 
eating roots and dried bison, and who traveled from spring until fall on the 
headwaters of the Missouri River, Henry’s Fork of the Snake River and the 
northern branches of the Salmon River (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, pp. 108-111, 123). 
In 1833 Work (Lewis and Phillips, pp. 187 ff.) saw Flathead and Nez Percé 
wintering on the Lemhi River. A few years later Beckwourth encountered 
Flatheads on the Snake River (p. 112). In 1838 Parker was accompanied by 
Nez Percé and Flatheads on the upper Salmon River (1842, pp. 107-108). Gott- 
fredsen states that Bannock, Shoshoni, and Nez Percé were fishing in the 
Lemhi River in 1855, when the Mormon mission was founded at Fort Lemhi 


(pp. 90-91). 

Villages—Following are the villages listed by JP, the numbers 
corresponding to those on the map, figure 10: 

1. Pasasigwana (pa, water+sasip:, blood + gwana, smell), at a 
warm spring in the mountains north of Clayton. About 30 families. 
These wintered together, but in summer groups of two or three fam- 
ilies moved together on foot, gathering vegetable foods and hunting 
small game around the headwaters of the Salmon River, East Fork 
of the Salmon River, the Lost River Range and the Salmon Range. 
The head man was Wongowiitavi, his duties consisting mostly of 
directing fishing (pangwidagwani, fish chief) in the Salmon River. 


22 Lowie, 1909, p. 206, mentions A’gai-dika at Lemhi and Tuku-rika in the Lemhi district. 


Kroeber, 1909, p. 268, recorded the Lemhi as Duku-dika-nii. 
23 This location was also given by Bonneville (Irving, vol. 2, p. 4). 
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Once these people went to Camas Prairie where they procured some 
horses and subsequently joined other Shoshoni in buffalo expeditions 
to the east. 

2. Sohodai (sohovi, cottonwood+ dai, place). On the upper Mid- 
dle Fork of the Salmon River, near Three Rivers. About six fam- 
ilies. Tun gwiisii, headman. 

3. Bohodai (bohovi, sagebrush). Near the junction of Middle 
Fork and the Salmon River. About 20 families, Gusawat (gus, 
“pants”+awat, gone), headman. 

4. A site on the upper Salmon River where a few families from 
Sohodai sometimes wintered. 

5. Pagadiit (lake, named from Red Rock Lake), on Red Rock 
Creek above Lima, Montana. The village was called Unauvump 
(una, make+uvump, locomotive) after the railroad was built. About 
40 families, scattered from the vicinity of Lima to the lake. Dag- 
wocijon (dagwoci, perspiration+ John), headman. 

6. Possibly a few families lived in the vicinity of Dillon, Mon- 
tana. 

7. Pasimadai (pasi, “spruce”). Upper Salmon River. About 2 
families. No headman. 

8. Guembediika (guembe, “short-tail ground hog.”)** About 7 
miles north of the town of Salmon. About three families who joined 
the Lemhi River people under Tindoi. 

9. Pa:dai (pa, water), the villages or camps scattered along the 
Lemhi River, centered at Salmon. These people got horses at an 
early date. JP thought they were procured from a Spaniard who 
had an adobe house at Fort Hall, and subsequently ate his compan- 
ions and moved to Dillon, Montana. It was believed that Tiindoi’s 
brothers-in-law had somehow procured the horses from him. Lewis 
and Clark, however, estimated that there were 400 horses (about 4 
per man) in the Lemhi Valley in 1806. They were equipped with 
Spanish bridles and some had Spanish brands (vol. 2, p. 347; vol. 4, 
p. 74). 

JP’s estimate of the Lemhi River population for about 1860 or 
1870 is 100 camps or about 500 to 600 persons. Lewis and Clark did 
not see the entire population assembled, but estimated that a group 
under one “chief” had 100 warriors, 300 women and children, or 
400 souls (vol. 2, p. 870), and that another “chief” had 60 warriors, 
who were augmented from time to time by men from encampments 
which were strung along the river (vol. 2, p. 838-339). Possibly a 
third group had 7 lodges (vol. 3, p. 6). Gass mentions 1 village, 
which perhaps was included in Lewis and Clark’s estimate, which 
had 25 lodges and many horses (p. 123). The grand total would 


* Lowie, 1909, p. 206, places Kuembe-rika in southern Idaho. A different group? 
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be at least 600 persons. It probably decreased somewhat after the 
arrival of the white man, but perhaps 100 families were added when 
the Tukadiika moved down to the valley. 

The total Tukadiika and Lemhi population was therefore about 
200 families or 1,200 persons in a subsistence area of some 27,000 
square miles, or 1 person to 22.5 square miles, 

Lewis and Clark (vol. 3, p. 16) and Gass (pp. 124-125) observed 
that the difficulties of procuring food imposed a hardship upon a large 
group and that the smaller, isolated encampments seemed to fare 
better. 

Subsistence activities —Throughout the mountains, subsistence was 
principally on seeds, roots, mountain sheep, deer, and salmon. 
Antelope were scarce; there were no buffalo. The fertile and Jower 
Lemhi Valley had some antelope. Moreover, the Lemhi Shoshoni 
could keep horses with which to make expeditions to the south and 
east for buffalo and to the west for seeds and roots, especially camass. 
In fact, many seeds utilized by Lemhi grew along the Snake River 
but not in the salmon district or were more abundant near the Snake 
River, so that possession of horses was a great advantage. 

At best, however, foods were not plentiful. Gass (p. 123) de- 
scribed the Lemhi as the “poorest and most miserable nation I ever 
beheld; having scarcely anything to subsist on except berries and a 
few fish.” 

The main plant foods listed by JP were: 

Seeds which could be stored for winter: Five species or kinds of 
sunflower (Helianthus); a little lamb’s quarters (Chenopodium), 
Sophia (boi); rye grass; cattail; wada (unidentified); stickseed 
(Lappula); rose; “white” (?) pine nuts (wopgoduba). Gass in 
August 1806 observed Lemhi River people who had gathered quan- 
tities of sunflower seeds and lambs quarters, which they pounded and 
mixed with service berries to make a kind of bread (p. 125). 

Plants eaten as greens: tsinambogo (unidentified) ; onions. 

Roots which could be stored for winter: a thistle (tsin:); yamp:; 
nep: (unidentified); Valeriana (kuiyu); kan? (unidentified) ; soiga 
(unidentified) ; pasigo’? (perhaps Calochortus), procured only at 
Camas Prairie; cattail; ha: pi (unidentified); bavo (unidentified) ; 
stickseed (Lappula); winigo (unidentified; Salmon and Snake 
Rivers) ; payump: (unidentified) ; hunib (unidentified). 

Roots which could not be preserved: a cactus (miits); pa’wa 
(Rumex?, eaten green); onion (kunk); prickly pear cactus 
(wogavi) ; dag:" (unidentified; procured in Lemhi country); sigo 
(procured in Lemhi country). 

Berries preserved: service berry, chokecherry. 

Berries not preserved: elderberry. 
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This region is far north of the occurrence of Pinus monophylla, 
but nuts of the “white pine” were gathered in some quantity, espe- 
cially in the mountains bordering the Lemhi Valley on the west. 
A number of related families usually traveled together and the 
women picked. Nuts were carried back to the winter village in 
buckskin bags and, if there were a surplus, it was cached in the 
mountains to be gotten on future trips. If other foods were plenti- 
ful, stored pine nuts might last all winter. There was no owner- 
ship of pine-nut or other food areas. 

There were few deer. Antelope were surrounded on horseback 
and shot with bows and arrows. Such surrounds were usually held 
in midwinter, when the snow was deep. People came down from 
the Salmon River to near the present town of May. They were 
usually led by the general hunt chief, dugapavi (duga, hunt+pavi, 
leader), who was named Yumapai. Shamanistic drives with corrals 
were unknown. 

Rabbits were too scarce for communal hunts, until comparatively 
recently, when the use of nets was borrowed from people to the 
south. 

Young water fowl were sometimes taken in drives in August, under 
any leader. 

Distribution of game killed by any hunter to all village members 
was not compulsory unless there was starvation. Ordinarily he 
shared only with relatives. 

Parker (1842, pp. 106-107) recounts a horse surround of buffalo 
in 1835 somewhere near the upper Snake River. 

Fish taken in the Salmon River and its tributaries were: Tahmaagai 
(tahma, spring+agai, salmon), a variety up to 18 inches long, which 
could be taken all winter; in March they went into small streams 
to spawn. Probably Salmo gairdneri Richardson. 

Angaagai (anga, red), redfish?, August. 

Agai, Chinook salmon, August. 

Tsa: pink”! (tsaund, good+pank”, fish), “trout,” occurring in 
all streams. 

Mu: dziwihii’ (muvi, nose+dziwihii’, pointed), “white fish.” 

Mu: gada (holding on with mouth), sucker. 

Ondamaya (onda, yellow+ma”™, hand+ya, hanging; i. e., fin), 
somewhat like a sucker. 

Puhiwa’4 (puhi, green+-wa’, stripes), about the size of minnows, 
but are not minnows. 

Awito”’ (?), about 6 inches longer; “somewhat like catfish.” 

Padogoa (pa, water+dogoa, snake), “eels,” i. e., lamprey. 

Construction of fish weirs involved several families. Weirs were 
built on the Lemhi River and other tributaries but not in the Salmon 
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River. Usually three or four families cooperated. Other persons 
sometimes stole the catch or even parts of the weir, but nothing was 
done about it. For construction of more ambitious weirs, espe- 
cially in the Lemhi River, about 20 families cooperated, erecting 
their tipis on the bank at each end of it. A man was stationed 
at each end of the weir to watch for the fish while the people danced. 
When the fish came he requested a number of men to go along the 
weir and help him remove the fish. They strung the fish on willows 
and carried them to shore, distributing them among the families. 
There was no shamanism or ceremony connected with fishing. Any 
interested men were leaders. 

In addition, fish were taken by means of hooks, harpoons, baskets, 
and dams by individual fishermen. 

Many subsistence activities involved all or large portions of the 
Lemhi population in a way that contributed materially to its soli- 
darity. The following were described by JP for the period fol- 
lowing the amalgamation of the Tukadiika with the Lemhi. 

During the summer some families went east to hunt buffalo while 
others went west to Camas Prairie to trade buffalo hides to the 
Nez Percé for horses. A family preferred to hunt and trade in 
alternate summers. 

As buffalo were extinct in Idaho by 1840, the hunting families 
crossed the Bitter Root Mountains to Crow territory in the vicinity 
of Yellowstone, gathering seeds, roots, and berries on the way. 
Tiindoi was the leader. For protection against marauding parties 
of Blackfeet they often joined forces with Fort Hall Shoshoni and 
Bannock, Wyoming Shoshoni, Flatheads, and sometimes even Crows. 
All summer they followed the herds. In hunting all the men set 
out at the same time, each taking fast horses with which he ran 
down the animals. They did not surround, impound, or drive them 
over cliffs. In October these families returned to the Lemhi Valley 
with their hides and dried meat. 

As trips to Camas Prairie involved neither communal hunts nor 
danger of raids by hostile tribes, they were made by small, inde- 
pendent groups of related families which had no formal chiefs. The 
main purpose of these trips was to trade buffalo hides for horses.?* 
These families generally remained in the same place until October, 
eating sage hens, grouse, ground hogs, woodchucks, trout from the 
small streams flowing into the Malad River, and deer and ante- 
lope from the mountains. They gathered yamp:, pa: sigo” ha: p‘é 
yutavo”, pit: sogo, drying any surplus and transporting it home in 


2° Bonneville observed that Nez Percé, Flathead, and Pend d’Oreilles, all of whom 
occasionally visited Camas Prairie, had many horses in 1833, some individuals owning 40. 
Lewis and Clark (vol. 3, p. 5) also saw many horses among them. 
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buckskin bags. Some meat was also preserved. Although some 
Shoshoni from Fort Hall and from the lower Snake River and Nez- 
perce also spent the summer in this prairie, there was neither com- 
petition for food nor ownership of food territories, as there was said 
to be sufficient for all. Even Shoshoni who wintered in Wyoming 
under Chief Washakie sometimes visited Camas Prairie. 

Families usually returned to the Lemhi River in the fall and re- 
mained there all winter. They subsisted largely upon stored foods, 
supplemented by fowl and deer hunted in the vicinity. Famine was 
not uncommon. 

In early spring and summer salmon could be had from the river 
while antelope and deer were killed nearby. But Lewis and Clark 
noted in August that they caught very few salmon (vol. 3, pp. 45-46). 

Lewis and Clark’s observations shed some light on these activities in 1806. 
They first met Shoshoni on horseback near Beaver’s Head, Wyoming (vol. 2, 
p. 329). Between Beaver’s Head and Dillon they encountered a camp in 
August digging roots (vol. 2, p. 334). Shortly thereafter they encountered a 
camp of 60 or more mounted warriors on or near the Lemhi River (vol. 2, pp. 
338-339). The 400 persons met later may have included these. Others were 
scattered along the Lemhi River in small encampments. Although buffalo were 
still plentiful in Idaho, especially toward the Snake River, they reported that 
the Indians had only dried cakes of berries to eat, fearing to travel for buffalo 
because of warring tribes (vol. 2, p. 349). Blackfeet, especially, were raiding 
west of the Rocky Mountains and the Lemhi were evidently still insufficiently 
organized or numerous to confront them. They record (vol. 2, pp. 374-375) 
that from May until the first of September the Indians caught salmon in the 
Salmon River, then traveled to the headwaters of the Missouri River to join 
other Shoshoni and Flathead. Together they hunted buffalo and returned home 
with the meat in the fall. 

Warfare.—This was an important factor in amalgamating the 
Lemhi. By 1806 tribes east of the Rocky Mountains were a serious 
menace. In August Lewis and Clark found the Lemhi remaining in 
their own valley for fear of raids (vol. 2, pp. 866-867). Each man 
kept a horse picketed at night (vol. 2, p. 347). Already warfare was 
sufficiently important to support systematic boasting of heroic deeds 
(vol. 2, p. 370).2® Among the enemy tribes were the “Minnetares, 
called Pah’-kees” (vol. 2, p. 341) and the “Chopunnish” (vol. 5, pp. 
106-107, 270). Blackfeet were the most persistent enemies. Bonne- 
ville observed that Blackfeet raids against Nez Percé, Flatheads, and 
Pend d’Oreille sometimes prompted these tribes temporarily to join 
the Shoshoni for protection and that some of the battles were fought 
on or near the Salmon River (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, pp. 118-123, 144- 
151, 187-190, 200-209). 


% War equipment and the system of counting coup and boasting are described else- 
where. (See also Lowie, 1909, pp. 191-195.) 
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Relations between Crow and Shoshoni alternated between peace and 
war (pp. 207-209). 

In early times these fights were carried on by the Lemhi River 
people, under Tiindoi. A varying number participated and some- 
times joined forces with the Fort Hall Indians. The small mountain 
villages of the Salmon River region engaged in no warfare. After 
they had moved to the Lemhi River JP knew only of raids for horse 
stealing. 

Festivals—These were probably of little importance in uniting the 
small mountain villages which were too isolated to assemble advan- 
tageously. The few families in each occasionally held various forms 
of the circle dance. 

The Lemhi River people, however, had festivals of some size and 
importance. The round dance was held normally in the spring and 
fall, but, as it was thought to bring blessings, it was also held during 
any period of sickness or other trouble. For the various kinds of 
dances, leaders with appropriate qualifications were in charge. 

Chieftainship—There was a significant difference in the nature and 
function of chieftainship between the Tukadiika and the Lemhi. 
Prior to consolidation with the Lemhi, the mountain dwellers lacked 
even formal village chiefs. Instead, a man possessing the necessary 
qualifications and prestige directed those activities which required 
supervision. Thus, Woygowiitavi, the degwani of the village of 
Pasasigwana, did little more than direct fishing. When several re- 
lated families camped together during the winter and foraged to- 
gether during the summer, the oldest man, or, if he were infirm, per- 
haps his son, directed their movements. 

Among the Lemhi, the chief, tegwani (talker), did not hold a formal 
position, but in the various group activities he had greater scope 
for authority. The extent of his authority depended in a large 
measure upon his personality, intelligence, and oratorical ability. 

Lewis and Clark state that the chief did not inherit his position 
in 1806 but one became “chief” merely by prestige and example, every- 
one being a chief in some degree (vol. 2, p. 370). ‘Thus, one group 
of about 60 mounted warriors had a chief called Ca-me-aih-watt 
(vol. 2, pp. 338-839) and another group of about 100 families had a 
chief called Too-et-te-conl or Black Gun, a war name (vol. 2, pp. 
366-367). As warfare increased and as trips across the Rocky 
Mountains into enemy territory for buffalo became necessary, the 
importance of centralized control was enhanced. The chief regulated 
these group activities and, later, dealt with the white man. Lowie 
(1909, p. 208) states that his tasks were to direct the camp, preside 
at councils, receive visitors from other tribes, and conduct hunting 
and fishmg excursions. 
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By the time the Tukadiika had consolidated with the Lemhi, the 
earliest period known to JP, the need for control of group activi- 
ties and for a representative to deal with the white man was con- 
siderable. The main responsibility fell on Tiindo’e (boiling; so 
called because he was fond of soup), whom Lander (1860, p. 125) 
stated was half Shoshoni and half Bannock. Lander further repre- 
sents “Ten-toi’s” father, “Old Buonaparte,” to have been a noted 
chief but says that Ten-toi “is not a chief, but has very great influ- 
ence with the tribe, and has distinguished himself in wars with the 
Blackfeet.” 

‘Tiindo’e was succeeded by his son, Tu: pombi (black hair or head), 
whose interpreter was Na: goda, a man who possibly was not a Lemhi. 
Tu: pombi did his own speaking. Lowie, however, noted that in 
1906, Tu: pombi played an insignificant role at councils (1909, p. 209). 

Tu: pombi was succeeded by his brother, Winc, who JP says is 
still living. Winc needed neither interpreter nor announcer. 

Special activities not involving the entire group were directed by 
various qualified individuals. Thus, fishing was managed by some 
fishing expert when several families cooperated. Hunting was 
usually directed by Yumapai. War parties were led by men who 
possessed dreamed war power. Lowie states (1909, p. 208) that 
sometimes there were as many as 10 “little chiefs” of war fame in a 
single community. 

The institution of police, diirakone (surrounding something), who 
were stated by Lowie to have assisted at dances and hunts (1909, 
p- 208), was, according to JP, introduced comparatively recently. 

Property.——There was no property in land or natural resources. 

At death, a person’s father, mother, or brother disposed of his 
possessions. His clothes, blankets, and cherished articles were buried 
with him, a few things being given to his children. His horses were 
distributed among people not related to him. His relatives received 
a few horses only if he had owned a great many. 

Marriage——There was no rule of local exogamy, but JP thought 
that small villages had occasionally been forced to follow it because 
they had come to consist entirely of related and consequently unmar- 
riageable persons. 

Marriage was prohibited with any true first cousin (Lowie’s in- 
formants, however, denied this; 1909, p. 210) and with pseudo paral- 
lel-cousins. One called his father’s brothers “father,” his mother’s 
sisters, “mother,” and their children, including stepchildren, “brother” 
and “sister.” The preferred marriage was with a pseudo cross- 
cousin, that is, with the mother’s brother’s stepdaughter or, lacking 
such a girl, with the stepmother’s brother’s daughter or father’s 
sister’s stepdaughter. 
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Acquisition of a spouse was accomplished in three ways. 

(1) Orthodox marriage was with a pseudo cross-cousin or with a 
girl whose father sought a good hunter for her. In either case the 
man often lived with his prospective wife’s family for some time in 
a kind of bride service to demonstrate his hunting ability. There 
was neither bride purchase nor exchange of presents. Prior to con- 
summation of the marriage, the man visited the girl’s camp each 
night and slept with her, but refrained from intercourse and de- 
parted early in the morning. After a while he remained there con- 
tinuously and openly and they were considered wed. Residence was 
matrilocal for a time, during which the couple often visited the 
husband’s family. Eventually they moved to permanent patrilocal 
residence. If the husband’s father were dead, however, they might 
remain in matrilocal residence. 

Lewis and Clark’s account does not wholly tally with this. They 
state (vol. 1, pp. 370-371) that infant girls were promised to an older 
man in return for horses. When grown, that is, 13 or 14 years old, 
the girl, accompanied by gifts which about equaled those the father 
had received, were presented to the man. In 1909 Lowie (p. 210) 
observed that infant betrothals still occurred, but the necessity of 
gifts to parents was denied by his informants. 

(2) Abduction —A man, assisted by a group of friends, went to 
the camp of a girl who had caught his fancy and attempted to ab- 
duct her. Her father or husband sometimes successfully resisted or 
yielded her only after a fight. If she ran away and returned home, 
some men let her stay, some attempted to abduct her again. Occa- 
sionally her first husband successfully recaptured her. 

(3) In the spring, previous to breaking up the winter encampment, 
a man might court a girl by staying at her camp. Her mother and 
female relatives might try to drive him away with digging sticks 
if they disapproved, but sometimes yielded for fear he would kill 
the girl. He then remained until openly accepted as a son-in-law. 

Polygyny was frequently, but not necessarily, with sisters.27 The 
sororate might also be followed if the deceased’s wife’s father liked 
the young man and wished to have his next daughter take care of 
the children. But this was not obligatory; nor was the widower 
obliged to accept the sister. 

Polyandry was not a formal marriage arrangement, but rather 
sex privileges which were sometimes, but not always, extended to 
a brother. This privilege was rarely extended to cousins and never 
to unrelated men, because it was said that whereas unrelated women 
got along well in polygamy, the same did not hold for men. Often, 


7 Lewis and Clark record that it was seldom sororal (vol. 1, p. 370). 
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when an older brother married a woman, the younger brother occu- 
pied the same house and was permitted access to the wife when his 
brother was away. The younger man, however, always expected to 
acquire a wife of his own later. Sometimes, however, though the 
younger brother lived with the married couple, he was required to 
stay at a friend’s house when the older brother was away. Or he 
might remain at the house merely as a kind of guard, to prevent any 
sex delinquencies on her part during her husband’s absence. 

When sex privileges were extended to a cousin it was JP’s opinion 
that they were very temporary. A close friend of the husband had 
access to the woman only clandestinely, against the husband’s will. 
He was never invited to share her. 

It was JP’s opinion, however, that any man who would sleep with 
his older brother’s wife was “crazy” and untrustworthy. 

The levirate, like the sororate, was often followed if desired but 
was not required. 

A common practice was the marriage of a brother and sister to a 
sister and brother, who, however, occupied separate houses. This 
was called navutiyugwin (“sitting opposite one another”). Also, 
several brothers married several sisters, but each couple occupied a 
separate house. 

JP said that sometimes, when a girl liked one of two intimate 
friends, but the other wished to marry her, the first might entice 
her to his house ostensibly to marry him and there turn her over to 
the other. She could not successfully resist this because they would 
use force. 

It is apparent that despite certain formal aspects of marriage, 
marital ties frequently shifted and woman’s status was insecure and 
unsupported by any great regard for female chastity. Lewis and 
Clark reported (vol. 1, p. 371) that a husband would even barter 
a wife for a night or longer, though he was disgraced if she had a 
clandestine affair. JP said that retaliation for infidelity depended 
upon the individual. Some men did nothing. Some beat the para- 
mour, who was supposed to offer no resistance. Lowie adds that the 
husband might demand a horse as indemnity or shoot one of the 
lover’s horses (1909, p. 210). Apparently outright theft of a wife 
was more condoned by society than a secret affair. Separation was 
more likely to follow infidelity by the wife than by the husband. 
When separating, however, the woman always took the children, her 
mother helping to rear them. 

Tn all cases the essential feature of matrimony was that the couple 
should live together with some intention of permanency. The sta- 
bility of an alliance depended upon personal attachment, age, pres- 
ence of children, individual attractiveness, the husband’s physical 
strength, and whether the spouses were pseudo cross-cousins, 
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Family and kinship.—In addition to the usual parent-child rela- 
tionship, a brother and sister seemed to be unusually close, though 
how they would ordinarily be thrown together after marriage or 
through any rule of post-marital residence is not clear. JP said 
they usually tried to camp close together. If they did not live near 
each other after marrying more often than chance would allow, it is 
difficult to see why this bond existed. 

At any rate, children were considered particularly close to the 
mother’s brother, ada, between whom there was high regard. While 
a boy’s parents lived he frequently visited with his mother’s brother 
and if his parents died he preferred to live with this uncle. If his 
father died the ada took some of the responsibility of raising him. 
Sometimes an additional attraction of the mother’s brother was the 
presence of a stepdaughter, with whom he would anticipate marriage. 
His mother and uncle preferred this, for it tightened family bonds. 
Such bonds, of course, were very important in a society lacking any 
nuclei for the formation of allegiances except the family and the 
local group. 

There was also some intimacy between a young man and his 
father’s sister, baha, who might assume responsibility for him in 
the event of the death of his mother. 

Kinship usages are an intimate part of the family relationships. 
A man’s closest friend and joking relative was his mother’s brother’s 
or father’s sister’s stepson, that is, his probable brother-in-law. To 
him he was closer than to his real brother, though after marriage his 
real brother sometimes lived with him, whereas his brother-in-law 
never did so. As close friends, these pseudo cross-cousins associated 
together and helped one another. Also, they were joking relatives, 
ealled naninuhiint (joking), nanohint (teasing) or namasumohugiint 
(teasing). Jokes concerned sex or something one had done. They 
might hide each other’s clothing or taunt each other about coward- 
ice. Once a man lost his breechclout during a race and his cousin 
chided him about it. Once a man dressed up like a ghost, waylaid 
and chased his cousin until he “passed out.” A similar freedom 
existed between a man and his female cross-cousin, even though she 
were married to another man. These relationships still obtain at 
Fort Hall. 

There was little such joking between a man and his mother’s 
brother, nor could these relatives appropriate each other’s property. 
The uncle might, however, call upon the boy to perform a service 
for him as, for example, breaking a horse, for which he would per- 
haps reward him with an unbroken horse. 

Between brothers and sisters there was little restraint, though jok- 


ing was not as extreme as between cousins. 
60285—38——14 
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Prior to marriage a young man’s obligations were, of course, to his 
own family, to whom he supplied game. After marriage it was to 
his wife’s mother and father, especially while residence was matri- 
local. At Fort Hall he was required to take game to his mother-in- 
law, even though she were 20 miles away. 

There were no kinship avoidances. 


FORT HALL BANNOCK AND SHOSHONI 


Two linguistic groups, the Shoshoni and the Northern Paiute- 
speaking Bannock, seem to have occupied the Fort Hall region since 
prehistoric times, though prior to their acquisition of horses they 
were undoubtedly scattered over a wider territory. 

The Shoshoni at Fort Hall are distinguished from those in western 
Idaho by having had some horses and a comparatively high degree 
of political solidarity at an early period. They called themselves 
Bohogue (bohovi, sagebrush+ gue, butte, i. e., the butte northeast 
of Fort Hall). This term was sometimes used to include the Ban- 
nock. They were called Pohogue’ by the Lemhi, Pohoguwe by 
peoples lower on the Snake River, and W1: nakwiit (wi: , knife, prob- 
ably iron knife) by the Bannock. 

The Bannock, a horse-owning group living in close association with 
the Shoshoni, called themselves Bana’kwiit (ba, water+nakwiit, pos- 
sibly a nominal ending). Fort Hall Shoshoni called them Ba: naite 
(probably same derivation as Bana’kwiit), translated as “people from 
below.” ?8 

The linguistic similarity of the Bannock and Northern Paiute (see 
vocabularies, pp. 274-275) leaves no doubt that they once formed a 
single group, though within historic times they have been separated 
by 200 miles. 

Location of Bannock in eastern Oregon by various early writers 
is susceptible to four explanations: (1) The Fort Hall Bannock 
actually were located in eastern Oregon in early historic times; (2) 
groups of Bannock who often ranged on horseback from western 
Wyoming and from Fort Hall to western Idaho were encountered 
when on a temporary visit to eastern Oregon; (3) Northern Paiute 
of eastern Oregon were called Bannock; (4) early travelers and 
trappers failed to identify the various Shoshonean-speaking people 
they met in different places. Of these, the first explanation is least 
probable, the last two most probable. Though historical sources are 
very little help in locating the tribes of this region, Bannock was 


% Lowie (1909, pp. 206-208) gives Banaite as the Lemhi Shoshoni designation of the 
Bannock. Wheeler (1889, p. 410) calls them Bannock or Panai’ti, but erroneously classi- 
fies them with the Shoshoni linguistically. 
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frequently applied to Mono-Bannock speaking peoples of eastern 
Oregon (pp. 269-271). 

Most often horse Shoshoni were called Snake and foot Shoshoni 
were Diggers, Shoshokoes or Shoshonee, though usage was far from 
consistent. Northern Paiute-speaking groups were rarely distin- 
guished from Shoshoni. 


Ross (1855, vol. 1, pp. 249-252), who visited the area about 1820, apparently 
lumped the scattered Shoshoni families of southern Oregon as “Ban-at-tees,” 
transiated as “robbers” (the Shoshoni name for the Bannock) or “Mountain 
Snake,” saying that they lived in small groups in caves and rocks, dressed in 
skins of rabbits, wolves, and other animals in winter, went naked in summer, 
and had only bows and arrows. This does not at all describe the Fort Hall 
Bannock. Ogden, traveling in 1826-27, used neither “Bannock” nor “Paiute” 
for the people of southern Idaho or eastern Oregon, though Paiute unquestion- 
ably were then living at least in Oregon, but designated the people even on 
the John Day River (vol. 10, p. 349) and in the region of Malheur Lake (vol. 
11, p. 208) as “Snakes.” The use of “Snake” or “Shoshonee’”’ for any Sho- 
shonean-speaking people in this area was very common. Wyeth, who founded 
Fort Hall in 1834, recognized that there were Bannock and Shoshoni in the 
region, but admitted that he could not tell the difference between them 
4 Schoolcraft, 1851). In contrast to others, he seems to have designated all the 
Fort Hall horse Indians as Bannock. Humfreville, like Ross, thought the 
Bannock were merely the more backward Shoshoni of the area. He places the 
Snake “in and around the Snake River Valley, and their hunting ground ex- 
tended eastward to the foot of the Bitter Root Mountains and as far south as 
Ute country” (p. 282). Of the Bannock he says (pp. 287-288), “their hunting 
ground was to the west of the Bitter Root Mountains and south of the Coeur 
d’Alene River.” They were principally Diggers. Their winter habitations 
were “a hole in the ground large enough to accommodate their families, with an 
opening at the top to let out the smoke.” Farnham (1843, p. 261) says that 
“Snakes” or “Shoshonies” occupying a considerable portion of country on Snake 
River above and below Fort Hall “subsist on the fish of the stream, buffalo, 
deer, and other game.” 

Forney said “The latter tribe (Ban-acks) I had frequently heard of, but 
Supposed they were part of a tribe by the same name who live in Oregon 
Territory ... but upon making inquiry I learned that they were a separate 
and distinct people... In their habits and appearance they are much like 
the Snakes, with whom they are on terms of greatest intimacy. They num- 
ber between four and five hundred, and are all under one principal chief, named 
Horne” (1858, p. 218). Also, he observed that Bridger had said that 30 years 
earlier they had 1,200 lodges (1859, p. 363). 

Doty (1862, p. 211) speaks of “Eastern Bannacks, who hunt with the Sho- 
shones between Raft River, near Fort Hall, and Bear River .. .” 

Burton (1862, pp. 473-474) said the greater number of “Panak” occupied 
eastern Oregon, but about 500 hunted bison and elk to the east. For 30 years 
prior to 1860 they had traded at Fort Bridger on the Green River and formerly 
numbered 1,200 lodges. This estimate of 1,200 lodges almost certainly includes 
Shoshoni. 

Danilson (1870, p. 288) and Jones (1870, p. 279) said that Bannock had 
always claimed the Fort Hall territory. Jones gave the number as 600 and 
Mann (1870, p. 274) said there were 800 “Northern Bannacks” under Taggie. 
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There is no means of knowing when the Bannock separated from 
the other Northern Paiute. WH thought they had come to Fort 
Hall from the west, but had no idea when. SB thought they had 
always lived at Fort Hall. 

That the historic location of the Bannock is old, in spite of the 
survival of their language, is indicated by their culture which, in 
contrast to the foot Shoshoni who lived immediately below them on 
the Snake River, was strongly stamped with Plains traits. An eth- 
nographic survey by means of an element list revealed no great 
difference between Fort Hall Shoshoni and Bannock. The two seem 
to have wintered together and pastured their horses in and near 
the lush bottomlands of the Snake River since prehistoric times. 
They usually made hunting expeditions together on horesback, some- 
times going east to Wyoming for buffalo, west to Camas Prairie and 
beyond to trade and gather roots, and down the Snake River below 
Shoshone Falls for fishing. The foot Shoshoni, along the Snake 
River gorge below American Falls, especially on the south bank, 
were, in contrast to the Fort Hall Shoshoni and Bannock, impover- 
ished, primitive in their culture, restricted in their movements, and 
unorganized. Few of them owned horses, 

The environment of the Fort Hall Shoshoni and Bannock is not 
unlike that to the west and south. It consists largely of arid, sage- 
covered desert plains which were largely destitute of game. Wyeth 
(Schoolcraft, 1851, p. 206), who lived at Fort Hall from 1834 to 
1836, said it had very few deer and elk except in the mountains, 
only a small number of mountain sheep, antelope, and bear, and only 
two kinds of rabbits. The main asset was salmon, which ran up 
the Snake River only to Shoshone Falls and therefore required a long 
trip downstream. Buffalo occurred in the eastern part of the area, 
and there had been many near Fort Hall in 1834 (Wyeth in School- 
craft, 1851, p. 217). In fact, Ogden (vol. 11, p. 207) saw many 
buffalo skulls though no living animals at Silver River near Malheur 
Lake, Oregon, and informants claimed that several generations ago 
buffalo had occurred in small numbers even in northeastern Nevada. 
But buffalo were extinct in northern Utah by 1832 and in Idaho 
by about 1840 (Frémont, 1887, vol. 2, p. 218). No doubt the sage- 
covered plains were not their optimum environment, so that the 
arrival of trappers and the acquisition of fire arms and horses by 
the Indians was sufficient to exterminate them. It is improbable that 
in pre-horse days the buffalo was sufficiently numerous or means of 
taking it sufficiently developed to have made it an important feature 
in the economy. Fragments of evidence indicate that at this time 
the economy was substantially like that of the Western Shoshoni. 
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The horse—The origin of the horse in Idaho is not definitely 
known, though there is evidence that some horses, at least, were 
acquired directly from the Spaniards and that Shoshoni were among 
the first tribes to have them. CT thought that before the arrival 
of the Americans Shoshoni had possessed a small variety which they 
called kobai. ‘Thompson recounts a fight between Blackfeet and 
Shoshoni in 1730, when the latter (probably Wyoming groups) had 
horses but the former had none (pp. 328-344), but Wissler (1914) 
believes that both Blackfeet and Shoshoni had horses in about 1750. 
It is possible that horses came to the Shoshoni through the inter- 
mediary of the Ute in western Colorado who were in contact with 
the Spaniards in the Southwest at an early date. 

The horse revolutionized Shoshoni economy by making it possible 
to use new methods of hunting which yielded greater wealth in 
foods and hides and enabled people to live in large and compara- 
tively permanent groups. Families which previously had had to 
live near their cached foods could now transport the foods to a central 
location. Large aggregates of people, moreover, could travel to- 
gether in search of foods. Buffalo were taken in Idaho while they 
lasted. After 1840, and perhaps to some extent earlier, Shoshoni 
and Bannock, alone or in company with Nez Percé and” sometimes 
with Flathead, Lemhi, and Wyoming Shoshoni, made long excur- 
sions across the Rocky Mountains to the buffalo country of the high 
plains. Lander (1860, pp. 121-122) says “Pannacks” and even “Salt 
Lake Diggers” joined in trips to the headwaters of the Missouri 
and Yellowstone Rivers, the latter making trips of 1,200 miles. Those 
who had horses naturally fared best. 

Wyeth (Schoolcraft, 1851, p. 208) observed that “it is a well-established fact 
that men on foot cannot live, even in the best game countries, in the same 
camp with those who have horses. The latter reach the game, secure what 
they want, and drive it beyond the reach of the former. Thus, the Snakes, 
while they had no horses, would form but one people, because they would be 
collected once a year, in salmon time; but the organization would be very 
imperfect, because the remainder of the year would be spent by them in 
families widely spread apart, to eke out the year’s subsistence on the roots 
and limited game of their country. After a portion of them, who are now 
called Bonacks [Fort Hall Shoshoni and Bannock], had obtained horses, they 
would naturally form bands and resort to the buffalo region to gain their 
subsistence, retiring to the most fertile places in their own, to avoid the snows 
of the mountains and feed their horses. Having food from the proceeds of 
the buffalo hunt to enable them to live together, they would annually do so, 
for the protection of their horses, lodges, etc. These interests have caused an 
organization among the Banocks which continues the year through, because 


the interests which produce it continue; and it is more advanced than that of 
the other Snakes.” 
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But a concomitant factor producing band solidarity was warfare. 
Horses were a form of wealth which made these people attractive 
prey to the roving war parties from east of the Rocky Mountains. 
And, after 1840, when the Shoshoni and Bannock traveled into 
Wyoming and Montana for buffalo, they were in imminent danger 
of encounters with hostile tribes. Consequently it was important 
that such trips be made by large organized groups. In these fre- 
quent clashes with warring Plains tribes and almost annual contact 
with their Wyoming kin, the Idaho Shoshoni acquired a large num- 
ber of Plains traits as well as the beginnings of band organization. 

The amalgamation of scattered families and villages into a band 
was undoubtedly a gradual process, progressing as people acquired 
horses. For a long time, however, remnants of foot Indians prob- 
ably remained in isolation. For example, near the headwaters of 
the Henry River, a tributary of the upper Snake River, Hunt’s As- 
toria party encountered a poor type of Shoshoni living in the moun- 
tains in 1811 (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, pp. 12-13). According to Wyeth 
(Schoolcraft, 1851, p. 207), the “Bonacks had horses and went to 
hunt buffalo, while the Shoshonees had no horses and lived on roots 
and fish.” Wyeth, however, did not recognize the linguistic differ- 
ence between the Bannock and Shoshoni and seems to have designated 
all Fort Hall Indians “Bonack.” His vocabulary (op. cit., p. 215) 
is of no assistance in identifying them. As late as 1854, in Decem- 
ber, Mullan (1855, pp. 833-834) encountered a single lodge of 
“Banax” on the Snake River about 50 miles above Fort Hall “on 
their way to the mountains for game” with their horses. Twelve 
miles downstream he met three or four families of “Root-Digger 
Indians” with a few horses. The men were fishing, the women dig- 
ging roots. The Sioux name for Shoshoni, “Those dwelling in grass 
lodges” (Hoffman, 1886, p. 297) and the Flathead name “Bark 
lodges” for Bannock (Teit, 1930, p. 8301) may be a survival of the 
pre-horse and pre-tipi period. 

Although the Fort Hall Bannock and Shoshoni were probably 
comparatively well amalgamated into a band by 1840, there is little 
doubt that a few small groups continued for many years to live in 
isolation, because they had no horses or for other reasons. Among 
the remnants of this scattered population were, perhaps, a few Ban- 
nock who later were incorporated with the Lemhi. 

Even with the advantage of the horse, it was not always expedient 
for the combined Bannock-Shoshoni band to move as a unit. They 
frequently split into small subdivisions, each of which traveled in- 
dependently through southern Idaho to procure different foods, to 
trade, and occasionally to carry on warfare. 

Subsistence activities —Seasonal movements described by WH, a 
Bannock who claimed to have been a young man when the Fort Hall 
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agency was founded in 1862, and by SB, a Fort Hall Shoshoni, are as 
follows: 

In winter most of the Bannock and Shoshoni camped in the 
vicinity of Fort Hall. 

When spring came groups of perhaps six related families, which 
had camped together, set out, under the leadership of an elderly 
man, in search of various foods. Whether they went east for buf- 
falo, south toward Bear River for berries and for hunting, or west 
for salmon, camass, and trading depended upon individual circum- 
stances. Also, whether they joined other groups depended upon 
where and when they traveled and whether they had horses. 

Usually families set out first to Camas Prairie or to the Boise, 
Payette, and even Weiser Rivers to the west. They traveled on the 
northern side of Snake River, often along the foot of the mountains. 
As Fort Hall is some distance above the limit of salmon in the Snake 
River, an important reason for these trips was to procure salmon 
either directly from the river or by trade from the lower Snake 
River Shoshoni. 

In August 1833 Townsend recorded that a party of mounted “Ban- 
necks” passed somewhere on the Big Wood River on their way to 
the fisheries (p. 242). He also met “Snakes” returning with dried 
salmon (p. 245) and, near the Boise River, saw 30 tipis of horse 
Shoshoni fishing (pp. 257-261). In this vicinity he also saw 30 
“willow lodges of Bannecks” (p. 262). Schoolcraft says (1851, p. 
902) that the Snake Indians of the Shoshonee or Lewis’ Fork of the 
Columbia River (Snake River) “periodically subsisted on Salmon 

. which are taken abundantly at the Falls [Salmon Falls]; but at 
other seasons they have little to distinguish them from the mountain 
bands.” Though this observation probably applies to Shoshoni all 
along the Snake River, the Fort Hall people stopped to fish en route 
to Camas Prairie. 

At Camas Prairie they usually scattered out to gather roots and 
seeds. Of vegetable foods, camass was most important. Others were 
pasigo, pak:, yamp:, ak:, kosiak:, yuhauk:, buhuak:, and kuiyu 
(tobacco root). As many of these as could be preserved were later 
transported back to Fort Hall. Meanwhile, from time to time the 
people assembled with one another and with Nez Percé and local 
Yahandiika Shoshoni to dance and barter. They traded buffalo skins 
to the Yahandiika for seeds, roots, dried crickets, and salmon, and to 
the Nez Percé for horses. 

A few families remained in this region all summer, but most of 
them turned east in late summer to seek buffalo. 

Formerly buffalo could be had along the Snake River plains, not 
far from Fort Hall. After they were extinct in Idaho in 1840, 
large parties of Indians went to near Butte, Mont., and to Wyoming 
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to hunt them, starting about when the leaves were turning in the 
fall. Even in 1811, however, Hunt’s party saw Shoshoni, who were 
probably from Idaho, hunting buffalo somewhere near the headwaters 
of the Green River (Irving, 1897, vol. 1, pp. 885-387). 

Fear of the Blackfeet as well as the greater efficiency of communal 
hunting compelled the main body of Fort Hall Shoshoni and Ban- 
nock to travel as a unit, often joining Lemhi, Nez Percé, Flathead, 
and Wyoming Shoshoni. On their way east they usually procured 
chokecherries and various seeds, roots, and berries in the mountains. 
In the vicinity of Yellowstone they sometimes stopped briefly to 
gather nuts of the “white pine,” wongoduba, which they either 
ground and carried to the plains in buckskin sacks or cached to 
provide food for their return trip. 

Buffalo hunting was accomplished merely by running down the 
animals with fleet horses. First, the chief, Tagi, or his hunt leader 
sent out several young men to find the herd. There were no formal 
buffalo scouts. Then men on horseback rode after the animals and 
shot them, each hunter killing three or four. Meanwhile old men 
butchered the kill and distributed it equally among all the families. 

A few families sometimes wintered on the plains, especially if 
they had few or no horses. But most people returned to Fort Hall 
late in the fall, transporting the dried buffalo meat and hides on 
their horses. 

The chief or chiefs directed these entire journeys. Semiformal 
police (p. 211) kept the people in a more or less compact group, espe- 
‘cially when in dangerous territory. 

Meanwhile some families remained during the summer in the 
vicinity of Fort Hall or went to the region of Bear Lake for roots, 
berries, mountain sheep, and other game. In the fall some families 
went south to the Grouse Creek region for pinyon nuts. 

The Bannock and Shoshoni always wintered together at Fort 
Hall, though a few families remained in the east and, after the 
agency was founded, some went to “near Yellowstone” to receive 
rations. There was no segregation of Bannock and Shoshoni in 
winter encampments, nor any named subdivisions. The distribution 
of the camps is shown on the map, figure 12. There were a few 
camps on Lincoln Creek, on the Blackfoot River near its mouth, up- 
stream on Ross Fork Creek, and on the Port Neuf River as far as 
Lava Hot Spring. But the greatest number stayed along the bottom 
lands of the Snake River above American Falls. Bannock Creek 
was formerly occupied by a somewhat distinct group, the Kamudiika 
(pp. 216-218). 

When the various groups arrived home at Fort Hall in the fall, 
especially if they had broken up into family clusters during the 
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summer, they made a camp circle for 6 or 7 days, during 4 of which 
they held the grass dance and scalp dance. Then they scattered out 
to erect their winter houses. Perhaps six related families built their 
houses in a cluster. 

To supplement the food laid up during the summer, small groups, but 
never the entire band, went into the plains west of the Snake River to 
hunt antelope. Sometimes they used corrals, though shamanism was 
much less prominent than farther south. Hunting by horse relays 
was preferred. Deer were taken by individuals or by small groups 
of hunters in the mountains near Fort Hall or in the juniper belt 
to the north or to the west toward Camas Prairie. 

A man manifestly could not divide his kill of deer or antelope 
among’ all the neighboring families as was customary among Western 
Shoshoni. But women from the related families which made up his 
own cluster of camps came to his house to receive shares, close rela- 
tives receiving more than others. 

Rabbits did not occur in sufficient numbers at this time to justify 
communal drives. 

Waterfowl were taken in small drives, carried on by one or two: 
families. 

Fish which could be taken in the tributaries of the Snake River 
above American Falls were: 

Sapanwi (sand, good; panwi, fish), trout. 

Toyapaynwi (toyavi, mountain), in mountain streams. 

Mugada, sucker. 

Wizabankwi, perch. 

Tasigi (same as Lemhi pahiwa”’), “like a minnow.” 

Fish were taken by means of hooks, baskets, dams, weirs, and har- 
poons. Weirs required a small amount of cooperation between sev- 
eral families, but did not involve stable organization or ceremony. 

In October 1811, probably near Fort Hall, Hunt saw a small village 
of Shoshoni who had small fish about 2 inches long, roots and seeds: 
which they were drying (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, p. 18). 

Observations by early travelers and traders in this region in gen- 
eral corroborate informants’ accounts. 

Ogden, March 20, 1826, found about 400 persons with twice that many horses 
along the Snake River near Raft River (below Fort Hall) preparing to descend 
the river to avoid the Blackfeet. This “camp” moved, carrying buffalo meat, 
to the Malad River (Idaho) to gather roots and salmon, and in the fall would 
return to winter in the buffalo plain [probably at or near Fort Hall]. They 
sometimes traveled to the mouth of Burnt River [Oregon] on the Snake River 
to trade with the Nez Percé. He mentioned another “camp” of 200 Shoshoni 
who wintered with the Americans at the mouth of Raft River (vol. 10, pp. 356— 


357). On October 13, 1827, he met 800 tents of Shoshoni at Camas Prairie. He 
said, “It is from near this point that the Snakes form into a body prior to their 
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starting for buffalo; they collect camasse for the journey across the mountains 
[Rocky Mountains] ... In the spring they scatter from this place for the 
salmon and horse-thieving expeditions” (vol. 11, p. 362). In the plains north 
of the Snake River several streams emerging from the mountains to the north 
lose themselves in the desert. Here in November, near Days River, Ogden saw 
evidence of 300 “Snake” tents, 1,500 people, 3,000 horses. Nearby, on Goddin’s 
River (probably Little Lost River), he observed many antelope and buffalo 
(vol. 11, p. 364). Near Fort Hall he was visited by The Horse, chief of the 
Lower Snakes, with 300 followers. And, at Port Neuf River, near Blackfoot 
Hill, he saw a Snake camp with more than 1,500 persons. Buffalo were numerous 
at that time (vol. 11, pp. 365-366). 

Ross’ observations, about 1819, evince confusion and exaggeration. He claimed 
that all Shoshoni, apparently including both sides of the Rocky Mountains, 
made a single huge camp of 10,000 persons under 2 chiefs, Pee-eye-em and Ama- 
qui-em, who were brothers. At their council were 48 Shirry-dikas and 6 War-are- 
reekas but no Ban-at-tees (1855, vol. 1, pp. 252-254). (Pee-eye-em, however, 
was a Wyoming chief (1855, vol. 2, pp. 91-92). Though different Shoshoni fre- 
quently met in large groups, they did not remain together and the number was 
well short of Ross’ estimate. 

At a fishing place on the Wuzer [probably Weiser] River Ross estimated a 
camp of War-are-reekas under Chief Ama-ketsa to have 900 tents, 4,500 persons, 
and half that many horses. They were gambling, fishing, and sporting; they had 
few guns (1855, vol. 2, pp. 102-103). This estimate of 4,500 is a great 
exaggeration. 

About 1822 Beckwourth claims to have encountered Pun-naks (Bannocks) 
encamped with Snakes on Weaver’s Fork (probably Weber River) near Salt 
Lake. If his identification is correct, they were probably on a trip. 

Leonard, who observed Bannock between 1831 and 1836, said they “travel in 
small gangs of from four to five families . .. this they are compelled to do in 
order to keep from starvation” (p. 124). In August 1834, he “arrived at the 
huts of some Bawnack Indians. These Indians appear to live very poor and in 
the most forlorn condition. They generally make but one visit to the buffalo 
country during the year, where they remain until they jerk as much meat as 
their females can lug home on their backs. Then they quit the mountains and 
return to the plains, where they subsist on fish and small game the remainder 
of the year. They keep no horses, and are always an easy prey for other 
Indians provided with guns and horses” (p. 148). But Leonard was frequently 
confused as to time, place, and tribe and these Indians may have been observed 
farther west. 

Bonneville’s observations in 1832 and 1833 substantiate Ogden’s. In the 
vicinity of Three Buttes (Fort Hall) he saw about 180 lodges of Bannocks, which 
in the spring “move down the right [northern] bank of the Snake River and 
camp at the heads of the Boise and Payette’ Rivers, where they found good 
pasture for their horses and hunted. They continued down the river to trade 
beaver and buffalo robes to the Nez Pereé for horses, later returning to the 
vicinity of the Port Neuf and Blackfoot Rivers where there were buffalo (Irving, 
1898, vol. 1, pp. 177-178). At the mouth of Little Wyes River on the Snake 
River he also saw Shoshoni who had come up from the Boise River plain with 
horses and good equipment they had traded from the lower Nez Percé (op. cit., 
vol. 2, pp. 2-8). On these prairies near the Boise and Payette Rivers he saw 
Bannock, in late summer, setting fire to the prairies (op. cit., vol. 2, p. 178). In 
late fall Shoshoni were at their village at the mouth of the Port Neuf with the 
Bannocks (op. cit., vol. 1, pp. 816-317, 321-822). 
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In 1846 Palmer met about 600 lodges of “Snake Indians; they were moving 
from Big Bear River to Lewis’ Fork” (1847, p. 247). These were probably either 
Fort Hall or Wyoming Shoshoni. 

About the same time Frémont met a large number of warriors on horseback 
on the Bear River (1856, p. 237), who may likewise have been from Wyoming. 
He also saw a small encampment of Shoshoni at Cane Spring, apparently in 
the Bear River Valley (1856, p. 248). 

As late as 1868 a treaty by which the Bannock and Shoshoni agreed to live 
on the Fort Hall Reservation specifically provided that they should be permitted 
to make trips to the buffalo country and to Camas Prairie (Bancroft, vol. 31, 
p. 515). 

Doty stated (1864, pp. 174-175) that in their treaty the “Shoshonees . . . fixed 
their eastern boundary on the crest of the Rocky mountains; but it is certain 
that they, as well as the Bannacks, hunt the buffalo below the Three Forks of 
the Missouri, and on the headwaters of the Yellowstone and Wind rivers. As 
none of the Indians of this country have permanent places of abode, in their 
hunting excursions they wander over an immense region, extending from the 
fisheries at and below Salmon Falls, on the Shoshonee [Snake] river, near the 
Oregon line, to the sources of that stream, and to the buffalo country beyond. 
The Shoshonees and Bannacks are the only nations which, to my knowledge, 
hunt together over the same ground.” 

Hall (1866, p. 200) said the “Shoshones” and “Bannack ... run together, 
swap squaws, ete., separating occasionally into small parties for hunting pur- 
poses.” They range about the headwaters of the Yellowstone, Gallatin, Madison, 
Snake, and Green rivers, and around Bannack and Boise, frequently in the 
territory of Utah.” When together, they spoke Shoshoni. 

Head said that the Shoshoni frequently visited white settlements to trade 
buffalo robes for guns and other things (1866, pp. 122-123) and that 1,500 Sho- 
shones and 1,000 Bannacks comprised a mixed band, wintering in southern 
Idaho, but spending 7 or 8 months in northeastern Utah along the Bear River 
(1867, p. 188). 


Piecing together these fragments of information, there is reason 
to suspect that the Shoshoni-Bannock band at first was very incom- 
pletely amalgamated. Perhaps the different groups encountered by 
Ogden and others represented early local groups of foot Indians. An 
increased number of horses permitted the band to grow. A larger 
band afforded greater security against the predatory Blackfeet. Fort 
Hall came to be the main winter headquarters. Nevertheless, small 
groups of varying size under different leaders frequently departed on 
their own food quests or adventures. There was never such cen- 
tralized political contro] that all members of the band could be forced 
to act as a unit. 

Warfare-—Warfare was of considerable importance in establish- 
ing band solidarity, for, although these people were never at war with 
their immediate neighbors, raids by Blackfeet and, at certain periods 
by other tribes, were a constant danger. (See also Iowie, 1909, pp. 
171-173.) 

Thompson (pp. 828-843, 367) records a fight between Blackfoot and Shoshoni 
thought to have occurred about 1730 and says enmity continued to 1809 and later. 
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Lewis and Clark found Blackfoot raiding Lemhi in 1806 (p. 197). The Blackfoot 
were reported to be the chief enemy of the Shoshoni by Ross in 1820 
(1855, vol. 1, pp. 254-260), by Beckwourth, who records a fight at the Port Neuf 
River near Fort Hall in 1822 (pp. 99-100), by Ogden, who met Blackfoot in 
pursuit of “Snakes” near American Falls in 1826 (vol, 10, p. 357), by Bonneville 
in 1832 (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, p. 178), by Simpson in 1859 (p. 34), and by many 
others. They had raided south to Utah Lake (Russell, 1921, p. 122). 

Relationships with Crow seems to have alternated between friend- 
ship and enmity. 

In 1806 Shoshoni and Crow were at peace, recently having been at war 
(Lewis and Clark, vol. 5, p. 270). Beckwourth reported peace about 1822 (p. 
139) but Ashley-Smith (Dale, 1918, p. 1384) recorded Crow raids against 
Shoshoni in about 1825 and Ogden recorded them in 1826 (vol. 10, p. 362}, 
Frémont said the Crow and Shoshoni were allied in 1842 (1887, vol. 2, p. 220), 
but Simpson stated that they were enemies about 1859 (p. 34). 

Arapaho were also hostile to Shoshoni, but their raiding parties 
seldom reached Idaho. 

There was intermittent strife with Ute (Ogden, vol. 10, p. 362; 
Simpson, p. 84), though Ute rarely ventured north of Great Salt 
Lake. Though peace was arranged between Ute and Shoshoni in 1852 
(Young, pp. 147-149), strife continued many years (Forney, 1858, 
p. 212). 

WH « stated that some non-Shoshonean tribe called Saiduk:a (saip, 
tule+duk: a, west; so-called because they made houses and clothing of 
tules) from Oregon formerly traveled as far east as American Falls 
raiding Shoshoni. Shoshoni sometimes, however, traded with them 
at Camas Prairie. 

With the Nez Percé and Flatheads the Shoshoni were at peace, 
frequently joining them for defense against the Blackfeet. Ross, 
however, gives a hint of some strife with the Nez Percé about 1820 
(vol. 1, pp. 254-260), and Teit (1930, p. 361) records a fight between 
Bannock and Flathead. 

Although Shoshoni were usually friendly to the white man, the 
Bannock seem frequently to have considered them fair game for 
raids (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, p. 184). Lander said (1860, p. 125) : “The 
Pannacks .. . are well-disposed to the whites, but their horse-steal- 
ing proclivities prevent amicable arrangements with them to become 
lasting ....” Even Shoshoni sometimes stole horses from or raided 
the whites.”® 

The most important battles seem to have been defensive and were 
led by the band chiefs. Many small raiding and horse-stealing excur- 
sions, however, were organized and led by different men. Warfare 


See, for example, Ogden (vol. 11, pp. 213, 370) who recounts that “Snake” (who 
might, however, have been Bannock), murdered about 40 white men and Irving (1898, vol. 
1, p. 257) who describes Shoshoni thefts of horses. 
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involved considerable ritual, equipment, vision, and war honors. 
These are described elsewhere. 

Political organization—Political organization was a matter of 
direction and control of specific activities by individuals of varying 
force of character. Consequently it. varied not only seasonally but 
over a period of years. 


Wyeth (Schoolcraft, 1851, p. 207), speaking probably of the Shoshoni farther 
down the Snake River, says, “the paucity of game in this region is, I have little 
doubt, the cause of the almost entire absence of social organization among its 
inhabitants; no trace of it is ordinarily seen among them, except during salmon- 
times, when a large number of the Snakes resort to the rivers, chiefly to the 
Fishing Falls [Salmon Falls], and at such places there seems some little organi- 
zation ; some person called a chief usually opens a trade or talk, and occasionally 
gives directions as to times and modes of fishing; and the same is the case with 
the bands who go into the buffalo region. Other than this, I have perceived no 
vestiges of government among them; I have never known other punishment in- 
flicted than personal satisfaction by murder or theft ... Previous to the intro- 
duction of the horse among them, they could have had no interest of property 
requiring organization to protect it, except that of the Salmon fisheries, which 
must have been nearly coeval with their first settlement in the country, and 
which, naturally would call for some kind of law to render it available... 
It is not probable they would have combined to protect property they did not 
possess or to secure themselves against enemies who could not penetrate into 
their country for want of subsistence, and also because themselves could not re- 
main together in any considerable numbers from the same cause. 

“These reasons show a want of motive and power of combination except in 
the single interest of the Salmon fishery, and convince me that prior to the in- 
troduction of the horse no other tribal arrangement existed than such as is now 
seen in the management of the Salmon fishery.” 

Speaking generally of the “Snakes” or “Sho-sho-nies” of the headwaters of 
the Green and Bear Rivers and the eastern and southern tributaries of the 
Snake River between 1834 and 1848, Russell said (1921, pp. 145-146) “The 
government is a democracy. Deeds of valor promote the chief to the highest 
points attained, from which he is at any time liable to fall for misdemeanor in 
office. Their population amounts to between 5,000 and 6,000, about half of 
which live in small, detached companies comprised of from 2 to 10 families, 
who subsist upon roots, fish, seeds, and berries. They have but few horses and 
are much addicted to thieving. From their manner of living they have received 
the appellation of ‘Root Diggers.’ They rove about in the mountains in order to 
seclude themselves from their warlike enemies, the Blackfeet.” The mounted, 
buffalo hunting Shoshoni “seldom stop more than 8 or 10 days in one place... 
In the winter of 1842 the principal chief of the Snakes [probably Wyoming] 
died in an apoplectic fit and in the following year his brother died ... These 
being the two principal pillars that upheld the nation, the loss of them was and 
is to this day deeply deplored. Immediately after the death of the latter, the 
tribe scattered into smaller villages over the country in consequence of having 
no chief who could control and keep them together.” Elsewhere (p. 115), 
Russell mentions a chief, Moh-woom-hah, who was becoming popular, drawing 
families from his brother’s group. Who-sha-kik (Washakie) was at that time 
one of his supporters. 
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Bannock and Shoshoni, though closely cooperating and living on 
terms of equality, were politically distinct in that each had its band 
chief. 

Prior to the extinction of the bison in Idaho, SB and WH agreed 
that the band chief was relatively unimportant. Most activities were 
carried on by small groups of related families, each under its own 
leader, called dagwaniwep:. He had an announcer who served also 
as messenger. Succession was patrilineal if the son was suitable; 
otherwise an influential man was selected by a meeting of people 
interested, that is, by household heads. Disputes about succession, 
however, were infrequent. A new chief selected a new announcer if 
he wished (SB). 

Duties of the chief largely concerned the material welfare of his 
followers. While in winter camp he supervised the supply of food 
and fuel, having his assistant announce a change of location if neces- 
sary. During the remainder of the year he directed seasonal move- 
ments in search of food. He was not concerned with disputes in 
camp, which were settled by participants (though there is some evi- 
dence that an influential personality might take a hand in these af- 
fairs). He had no obligation to entertain visitors, though he might 
welcome them (SB). 

After the bison was extinct in Idaho and when the intercourse with 
the white man, especially about matters of land, required greater 
group control with representative spokesmen, band chiefs and coun- 
cils became more important (SB). Each band depended upon a 
chief, who appointed an announcer but had no other assistants (WH). 

When hunting buffalo the chief had the hunt announced and in- 
dividuals warned not to frighten the animals. He appointed a capa- 
ble leader who was called dugatagwani. He might not even partici- 
pate if he were old (SB and WH). He sometimes appointed a spe- 
cial man to take charge of any communal hunting of other game 
(SB) or else any man took charge. Fishing, however, was carried on 
by individuals or by small groups each having its own leader. Living 
above the range of the salmon, fishing was relatively unimportant to 
these people (SB). 

One of the main functions of the band chief was to lead war par- 
ties, particularly large fights. Upon these occasions he alone wore an 
eagle-feather bonnet and carried a spear. WH, however, named one 
man as band chief, another as war leader. Raiding expeditions were 
led by brave and experienced men who were permitted to organize 
and lead parties without the chief’s permission. 

The band council seems to have come into existence or at least ac- 
quired importance after the arrival of the white man. It had no 
special name. It consisted largely of old men, who were household 
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heads. Anyone, however, might attend its meetings, which were 
called by the chief. Its function was to advise the chief and to take 
charge of community affairs in his absence. The greatest civil im- 
portance of the chief and council concerned contacts with the white 
man, especially treaties and land deals. 

The institution of police, which was obviously borrowed from 
Wyoming, is of unknown antiquity. It was largely civil and consisted 
of four or five middle-aged men, Bannock or Shoshoni, who had a 
civic spirit. They were selected and instructed by the council. The 
personnel changed frequently. The chief had little authority over 
them. They were called 6: hamupe (6: ha, yellow+mupe, the front 
lock which stood up; other men painted this white), but were not dis- 
tinguished by dress. Their duties were to keep the band members 
together while traveling, especially when in danger of enemy raids. 
They had little authority in policing hunts except to keep people to- 
gether and none in keeping order within the camp (SB). WH, how- 
ever, said that police were merely any men caring to take the respon- 
sibility and acting on the chief’s orders. They were not distinguished 
by yellow forelocks, for many other men also wore these. Function- 
ing in buffalo hunts, he called them tudako’oni, meaning “hold back.” 

Each kind of dance was led by a special man whose knowledge of 
the dance and competence as a director enabled him to achieve leader- 
ship through tacit consent. As dances were usually held only by 
small subdivisions of the band, the band chiefs had little authority 
in these activities. They served principally to direct the scalp dance 
and grass dance in the fall. My informants did not agree with 
Hoebel (1935) that the sun dance is old at Fort Hall. Its introduc- 
tion is usually placed at about 35 years ago. 

Of true band chiefs there seems to have been two: a Bannock and 
a Shoshoni. Although their authority extended to the activities 
enumerated, it was never complete. Groups were at liberty to refuse 
to participate in activities not to their liking and might split off to 
ally themselves with petty leaders. Consequently, not only did Ban- 
nock and Shoshoni frequently pursue independent courses for various 
reasons, but each division was in danger of disintegrating. Indeed, 
Lander (1860, p. 125) reports that Bannock sometimes stole horses 
from the Shoshoni, though it was not a cause of war. Only the most 
influential leaders were able to produce unanimity of action. Dis- 
agreement was particularly evident in warfare against the white 
man, for the Shoshoni were inclined to be friendly, but the Bannock 
carried on frequent raids against the whites. To some extent, how- 
ever, Washakie, chief of the Wyoming Shoshoni, whose unusual per- 
sonality seems to have welded the Wyoming Shoshoni into a single 
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band, exercised some control over the Fort Hall Shoshoni and Ban- 
nock, and induced temporary peace toward the whites. (See, for 
example, Hebard, 1930; Irish, 1865, p. 143; Mann, 1865, p. 159; Head, 
1866, pp. 122-123; and Tourtellotte, 1869, p. 230.) Jones (1890, 
p. 90) saw 100 lodges of “Snake and Bannock” from the Wind River 
country who had left their own tribe under a young man named 
Tabawantooa. Washakie called them bad men. 

When Shoshoni and Bannock traveled together leadership was 
vested in the chief who had initiated the project, though he consulted 
with the other chief. Thus, if the Bannock had suggested a hunting 
expedition, the Bannock chief was in authority (SB). WH, himself 
a Bannock, said that otherwise the Bannock chief was always in 
authority, and even SB admitted that, except in dealings with the 
white man, this was so. 

WH said the following were chiefs when he was a young man: 
band chief, Tagi (this is probably the Tygee, who died in 1871, men- 
tioned by Bancroft, vol. 31, pp. 515-516; Mann, 1866, p. 126, called 
him Tahgay, 1867, p. 189, Tahjee, and 1870, p. 274, Taggie, chief of 
800 “Northern Bannacks”; Mann, 1868, p. 157, called him Tag-gee; 
Danilson, 1870, p. 288, called him Taggee) ; Tagi’s announcer (called 
tegwaniwavi), Kusa’gaiyu; war chief, usually Kapi’ta (Spanish, 
capitan ?). Tagi was succeeded by a distant relative, Batsu’ gomezo. 
He was followed by Pago’it, who was related to neither predecessor. 
Pago’it died about 1900 or earlier. Bancroft (vol. 31, pp. 518 ff.) 
states that Buffalo Horn was leader of the Bannock in the seventies. 
This is doubtless Buffalo Horn mentioned by Burton (1862, p. 474) 
as chief in 1858. 

Lander (1860, pp. 123-124) named Mopeah as chief of about 45 
“Pannack” lodges and (p. 187) of 60 lodges. This group ranged 
through Blackfoot Valley, a few miles north of Fort Hall, where 
they got camass and trout and went east to the buffalo country via 
South Pass or the headwaters of Marsh Creek (p. 124) or Salt River 
(p. 187). Some of them remained in Cache Valley with the “Cache 
Valley or Salt Lake Diggers.” Lander said (p. 125) that “many 
young men among the Pannacks will not acknowledge their chief’s 
authority.” Doty (1864, p. 176) said Bannock chiefs were Toso- 
kwauberaht, “commonly known as the Grand Coquin,” Tahgee, Mati- 
gund, and others. 

SB said that his father, Jimmy, had been the representative in 
transactions with the white man because he possessed the necessary 
qualifications. “nga (short) was also something of a chief. 

The Kamudiika, of Bannock Creek, had only occasionally banded 
with the Bohogue’ before moving to Fort Hall. After this their chief, 
Pocatello, who was born in Grouse Creek territory and then moved 
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to Biagamugop:, became a personage of some importance, especially 
in the eyes of the white man. 

A camp circle was used only in time of danger and for major festi- 
vals. The chief pitched his tipi first, then others placed theirs to 
form a circle, leaving an opening on the east, opposite the chief. 
Bannock and Shoshoni houses were not segregated. When in danger 
of raids, limbs were placed between the tipis to form a corral and the 
horses taken inside. Guards (who were said to usually fall asleep 
by midnight) were posted. 

Marriage—Some slight differences are evident in Shoshoni and 
Bannock accounts of marriage. These may be partly the greater 
fullness of information about the first, partly informant differences, 
and probably to some extent, at least, cultural differences. Both, 
however, distinguish orthodox and prearranged alliances from cap- 
ture and abduction. 

Bannock and Shoshoni prohibited marriage between any blood 
relatives. SB affirmed pseudo but not true cross-cousin marriage 
among Shoshoni. The preferred alliance was between a man and 
his mother’s brother’s (ada’s) stepdaughter or the daughter of any 
female relatives of the mother’s brother’s wife (baha). In view of 
polygyny, these female relatives (all called baha) frequently became 
the mother’s brother’s wife and consequently provided him with a 
stepdaughter. Likewise, marriage was permitted with the father’s 
sister’s (baha’s) stepdaughter and with the stepfather’s sister’s own 
daughter, etc. In short, all the children of relatives designated ada 
and baha who were not related by blood could marry. Pseudo 
parallel-cousin marriage, however, was forbidden because these cous- 
ins called one another “brother” and “sister.” Also, true cross-cousins 
called one another “brother” and “sister.” 

Among Bannock, also, marriage between true cross-cousins and 
pseudo parallel-cousins, who called one another “brother” and “sis- 
ter,” was prohibited, but pseudo cross-cousin marriage was preferred. 
The pseudo cross-cousins were: the stepchildren of the mother’s 
brother (ats), or father’s sister (bahwa) or children of brothers or 
sisters of the ats’ wife or bahwa’s husband. 

Shoshoni marriage took three main forms: “ordinary” marriage, 
marriage by inducement, marriage by abduction. As all were con- 
summated without ceremony and were extremely liable to dissolution, 
the usual connotation of “marriage” is not wholly applicable. In 
fact, the distinction between marriage and nonmarriage in some cases 
depended upon the birth of a child, and even then the alliance held 
only so long as the couple continued together. The factors making 
for permanency of an alliance varied with its kind. 

60285—38——15 
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The “ordinary” marriage was that in which a man, seeing a girl 
of his fancy at a dance or some gathering, induced her to accompany 
him to his father’s camp. Her family was not consulted. If she 
went with him the mating was consummated and continued as long 
as she remained. 

Marriage by inducement occurred when the girl’s family solicited 
a mate for her. There were several motives for this. They might 
seek a desirable spouse for the girl, desirability being largely his 
ability to hunt and help support the camp. If the man were fairly 
old, the girl’s mother might at the same time acquire a lover for her- 
self. The last sometimes led to marriage with both the mother and 
daughter (p. 215). Again, the girl’s father might covet the man’s 
property, for example, horses. Or, the young man might be drawn 
into such an alliance either because he was easily dominated and 
lacked initiative to find a mate by other means or because he was 
attracted by certain inducements. Thus, while he had “sowed his 
wild oats,” the girl had stayed quietly at home making clothing and 
accumulating property. The girl’s mother might also have accumu- 
lated property, especially if she had designs on the young man. 
Eventually, he went to the camp, accepted the property with no 
obligation to give reciprocal presents, and lived with the girl matri- 
locally until he had enough property for an independent camp. 
Meanwhile he hunted and helped support the camp. Matrilocal resi- 
dence usually lasted a year, sometimes several years. When the young 
couple set up an independent household it was patrilocal or matrilocal, 
depending upon circumstances, such as the status of their property 
or whether their parents were still living. 

A Bannock family asked someone, usually the girl’s uncle, to in- 
form the young man whom they considered a good hunter that they 
would like him for a son-in-law. They offered him no presents. He 
went to the girl’s house, slept with her a few days, and was thus 
considered her mate. Such marriages were usually permanently 
matrilocal. 

Marriage by abduction took two forms: capture and rape. If a 
Shoshoni man noted a desirable woman, married or unmarried, he 
assembled his friends, that is, usually his male cousins, and set out 
to steal her. The husband marshaled his friends and relatives in 
defense and a gang fight ensued. Though not conducted with intent 
to kill, the fights were tumultuous and sometimes combatants were 
killed and the woman injured. Any deaths, however, were not 
avenged as they were regarded as legitimate hazards of abduction. 
A deprived husband took no step to recover his wife, though she 
might return of her own accord. Abductions usually occurred when 
there was a large encampment (SB). Bannock similarly abducted, 
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a man calling upon his relatives through blood or marriage to assist 
him (WH). Contests by individual combat seem to have been rare. 

Rape only incidentally led to marriage, but was sometimes ar- 
ranged for a man who had had difficulty finding a woman. Four 
or five men who were friends, but not relatives, planned to seize 
a girl and take her out at night. Other men might join them. Older 
men sometimes knew about the plan but did nothing. They covered 
their faces, took the girl outside the camp, and each raped her. 
She might finally be given to the man who wished to take her as 
his wife. 

Shoshoni marriage was often polygynous. This took several forms, 
depending upon circumstances. If the man had gone to the girl’s 
camp to live, polygyny was sororal. He preferably married the 
oldest daughter. When she was absent, he had access to her younger 
sisters. If the younger sisters liked him, he might be considered as 
married to them. But so long as all lived in the same tipi the 
distinction between marriage and nonmarriage to all the sisters 
was slight. SB said it was hard to know whether a man was mar- 
ried to more than one unless the others began to have babies. If 
the man were older and the girl’s father dead he might have relations 
with both the girl and her mother (provided the latter was not 
his real aunt). Some restraint was ordinarily expected between 
a man and his mother-in-law, however. This was explained as ex- 
plicitly to prevent their “falling in love.” A corollary of this was 
that a man might marry his stepdaughter at the death of his wife. 

When Shoshoni marriage was not matrilocal the man might take 
several women, sisters or not, into his tipi. More often, however, 
unrelated wives lived in separate houses. All women in his own 
household were definitely his wives. 

Bannock polygyny was usually but not necessarily sororal. Sisters 
got along much better than unrelated women. The first wife might 
ebject if the second were not her sister. 

Polyandry as a marriage institution was lacking among both 
Shoshoni and Bannock, though SB heard of an instance among 
Bannock about 10 years ago in which a woman slept alternately with 
two brothers, especially sleeping with the younger when the older 
was away. ‘The man and wife lived in one house and their children 
and the younger brother lived in another. The older, who was 
the real husband, granted his own brother these sex privileges but 
would not have extended them to another man. SB knew of no 
instance in which brothers granted each other sex privileges among 
Shoshoni. WH knew of no true polyandry among Bannock but 
said that a man often permitted his older or younger brother to 
sleep with his wife while he was away. Even in such cases, however, 
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the wife was sometimes scolded. If any other man, even the hus- 
band’s cousin, should assume this privilege, the husband beat his 
wife. 

The levirate, though commonly practiced, was not required. Exist- 
ence of children was strongly in its favor, but otherwise it was 
solely a question of preference. 

To the extent that marriage was a family alliance, a common 
practice, when convenient, was the marriage of several brothers to 
several sisters (not shared in common, however) and of a brother 
and sister to a sister and brother. 

Marriage bonds were loose, but the initiative in a separation was 
usually taken by the husband. A girl leaving her husband would 
be reprimanded or sent back to him by her family. If she were 
discovered in adultery, her paramour, though stronger than the 
husband, permitted himself to be beaten or his horses to be killed. 
The wife was sometimes also beaten. Should a woman leave her 
husband, her family sent her back (SB). 

Separations occurred, however, because of infidelity, sterility, or 
incompatibility. The woman took the children because she was 
better able to care for them but they frequently visited their father 
{SB). 

Established modes of behavior between certain relatives, beyond 
the immediate family though by no means accurately defined, seem 
more stereotyped than among Western Shoshoni. At least a condition 
upon which this rested was the fact that these large camps permitted 
all relatives to see one another frequently, whereas among Western 
Shoshoni they were often scattered in remote camps. 

A man’s closest friends were his cousins, both parallel and cross, 
especially the father’s brother’s sons and male cross-cousins who were 
often also his brothers-in-law. Other cousins, depending upon 
family circumstances and residence, were also close comrades. These 
men helped one another, borrowed freely but did not appropriate 
one another’s property, and went on sexual escapades together. 
Whereas Owens Valley Paiute prohibited a man and his wife’s 
brother from engaging in lewd talk and particularly from indulging 
in sexual adventures together, Fort Hall Shoshoni and Bannock 
closed their eyes to this by the simple expedient of their using 
“friend” instead of the kinship term during such escapades. 


BANNOCK CREEK (KAMUDUKA) SHOSHONI 


Shoshoni occupying the area from Bannock Creek on the Fort 
Hall Reservation in Idaho to the northern shore of Great Salt Lake 
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in the vicinity of Kelton came to form a single band under Chief 
Pocatello. 

Fort Hall Shoshoni called them Hukundiika, Hoebel (1935) called 
them Hekandika, and they are probably Wheeler’s (1879, p. 409) “Ho- 
kanti’kara, or Diggers on Salt Lake, Utah.” OD, however, called his 
own people, the Promontory Shoshoni, Hukundiika and their neigh- 
bors to the northwest, Kamudiika (jack-rabbit eaters). For con- 
venience, OD’s nomenclature is used. 

SB said the language in this territory had differed only a little 
from that at Fort Hall; GCJ, that it was identical with that at 
Grouse Creek. 

Apparently there were several independent villages in this dis- 
trict in aboriginal days, but when the people acquired many horses 
and the white man entered the country they began to consolidate 
under Pocatello, whose authority was extended over people at Goose 
Creek to the west and probably at Grouse Creek. 

A list of the early villages or facts permitting an accurate estimate 
of their solidarity were not available. OD and GCJ named Bia- 
gamugoep:, near Kelton (village 6 on fig. 12), as the principal village 
in the south. It had 12 to 15 families under a headman named 
Kutsvata, and seems to have been comparatively independent, con- 
ducting its own rabbit and antelope drives in the neighboring flats. 
Later, Pocatello, who had been chief of Kuiya, a village in Tubadiika 
territory to the west, became chief of Biagamugop:. 

The Kamudiika of Bannock Creek, though close to Fort Hall, 
seem to have been independent of the Bohogue’ and formerly to have 
possessed few horses. Many of these people were killed in the Bear 
River massacre of 1863 and only 50 descendants are said to remain 
today. They formerly occupied scattered winter encampments on 
Bannock Creek near the Snake River and on the Port Neuf River 
between the present town of Pocatello and McCammon (WH). 
Frémont (1887, p. 279) also found many camps at the head of Ban- 
nock Creek. SB believed that the Shoshoni on Bannock Creek had 
come originally from Wyoming. This, however, is improbable, 
though some Wyoming families may have settled on Bannock Creek 
later. 

The Kamudiika did not remain together as a single band during 
the summer, but scattered in small groups of families to gather 
foods, some going to Bear Lake, some to the Malad River in Utah, 
and some down the Snake River beyond Twin Falls, perhaps to 
Camas Prairie. 

After the Kamudiika acquired a few horses and the immigrant 
traffic passing around the northern side of Great Salt Lake became 
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heavy, they began to commit depredations on the wagon trains. It 
was probably not until this time that Pocatello’s influence extended 
over the whole district of the Kamudiika and their neighbors to the 
west. In 1860 Lander (p. 187) included them with the “Western 
Snakes” as “Po-ca-ta-ra’s band,” inhabiting the “Goose Creek 
Mountains, head of Humboldt, Raft Creek, and Mormon settlements; 
horses, few.” This approximately coincides with Forney’s band of 
150 to 180 persons along the northern road to California from the 
Bear and Malad Rivers to the Goose Creek Mountains (1859, 
p. 363). Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 11) call them Northwestern 
Shoshoni, place them at Goose Creek under P6-ka-tel-lo, and say 
they numbered 101 persons. Senate Ex. Doc, 42, 1860, pp. 28-29, 
names them as “Pocatara’s” band of mounted Indians. 

These people were eventually admitted to the Fort Hall Reserva- 
tion where Pocatello seems to have been a personality of some im- 
portance. The neighboring town of Pocatello, Idaho, was named 
after him. 

CACHE VALLEY (PANGWIDUKA) 


Though the entire Bear River Valley was occupied by Shoshoni, 
information about the condition and organization of the Cache 
Valley people is somewhat contradictory. 

This fertile valley was long the center of trapping operations by 
the white man and, as early as 1826, was the site of an annual rendez- 
vous of Indians and trappers. This inevitably disorganized native 
activities at an early time. 

Cache Valley Shoshoni, acording to OD and his sister, comprised 
a single band which wintered together at a village (5, fig. 12), called 
Kwa*giin: ogwai (kwa”, crane+ giin:, house+ogwai, river; so-called 
because there were many cranes) located along the Logan River 
above its junction with the Little Bear River, Wiidaogwai (wiida, 
bear) and along Battle Creek. These people were called Pangwi- 
diika (fish eaters). OD thought that only 12 families made up 
this band, but there is no question that previous to the Bear River 
massacre of Shoshoni in 1863 the population had been more numer- 
ous. It may even have occupied more winter villages. 

Doty (1864, p. 175) states that all but seven of Bear Hunter’s band were 
killed in the Battle of Bear River. Gottfredson (1919, pp. 111-115) says that 
Bear Hunter, Sagwitch, Lehi, Pocatello, and Sanpitch were involved in this 
battle. 

Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 11) lists two Cache Valley “tribes” or bands. 
One, numbering 124 persons, was under San’-pits. The other, numbering 158, 


was under Sai’-gwits. They mention a third group, numbering 17 persons, at 
Bear Lake under Tavy-i-wun-shear. 
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The Cache Valley Shoshoni ranged along the Bear River under 
the leadership of Bear Hunter and Lehi, according to OD. Having 
horses, they sometimes traveled to Bear Lake, which was a common 
meeting place for Shoshoni from various regions, including Wyo- 
ming. They drove rabbits in Cache Valley, and no doubt took 
buffalo and mountain sheep. Wyeth says mountain sheep were very 
numerous in Cache Valley in 1836 (Schoolcraft, 1851, pp. 220-221). 
They went sometimes to the Bear River, near Corinne, for fish. 


In August 1842 Frémont (1887, vol. 1, p. 206) saw a large village of horse 
Shoshoni near the head of Bear River. They had come to hunt antelope and 
to gather service berries and “kooyah,” bitterroot or tobacco root (Valeriana 
edulis). These were not necessarily from Cache Valley, however, as Idaho 
Shoshoni also ranged in this territory. In Cache Valley he visited a village of 
poor and hungry Shoshoni (p. 217), and observed that they ate principally 
“vampah (Anethum graveolens), tobacco root, and a large root of a species of 
thistle (Circium virginianum)” (p. 221). 


Early accounts, some of which are gross exaggerations, depict 
these people as unexpectedly impoverished. A reason for this may 
be raids by hostile tribes as well as the effects of white contacts. 


Between 1833 and 1836 Wyeth states that he had seen Utahs, Crows, and 
Blackfeet in this valley, though the true inhabitants were “Shoshonees,” who 
lived “in the caves and mountains, and retire to their inaccessible haunts on 
the appearance of their enemies” (Schoolcraft, 1851, pp. 220-221). In 1833 
they always fled to the mountains at his approach (p. 226). 

De Smet’s account of the “Sampeetches” (1848, pp. 165-167) may be intended 
for the Cache Valley Shoshoni under Powell and Ingalls’ Chief San’-pits 
rather than the San Pete Ute some distance to the south. He says: “The 
Sampeetches are the next neighbors of the Snakes. There is not, perhaps 
in the whole world, a people in a deeper state of wretchedness and corrup- 
tion; the French commonly designate them ‘the people deserving of pity,’ and 
this appellation is most appropriate. Their lands are uncultivated heaths; 
their habitations are holes in the rocks, or the natural crevices of the ground, 
and their only arms, arrows and sharp-pointed sticks. Two, three, or at most 
four of them may be seen in company, roving over their sterile plains in quest 
of ants and grasshoppers, on which they feed. When they find some insipid 
root, or a few nauseous seeds, they make ...a delicious repast. They are 
so timid, that it is difficult to get near them; the appearance of a stranger 
alarms them; and conventional signs quickly spread the news amongst them. 
Hyery one, thereupon hides himself in a hole; and in an instant this miserable 
people disappear and vanish like a shadow. Sometimes, however, they ven- 
ture out of their hiding places, and offer their newly born infants to the 
whites in exchange for some trifling articles.” 


SALT LAKE VALLEY 


Although the territory between the eastern shore of Great Salt 
Lake and the Wasatch Mountains was settled by the Mormons in 
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1847, surprisingly little information is available concerning its 
aborigines. Early mentions of bands and band locations are some- 
what contradictory and even confuse Shoshoni with Bannock and 
Ute. It is probable that true Shoshoni completely encircled Great 
Salt Lake, although some nomenclature suggests the contrary, but 
the identity and location of the groups east of the lake in Salt Lake 
Valley are very obscure. 

Forney (1859, p. 363) states that 5 bands, totaling 1,000 persons, 
occupied Cache, Malad, Ogden, Weber, and Salt Lake Valleys and 
adjacent mountains and canyons. Burton (1862, p. 474) mentions 
the same 5 bands. Two of these bands have already been described. 
Cache Valley had at least one band. If Powell and Ingalls were 
correct, it had two. The Malad Valley band has been described as 
the Promontory band. The distinction between the other 3 bands 
is not entirely clear. 

Ogden is situated near the mouth of the Weber River and it is 
difficult to see how Ogden and Weber bands could have been distinct. 
Some writers, moreover, place the Weber band also at Salt Lake 
City. 

It is probable that occupants of the Weber River were Shoshoni. 
The Ashley-Smith narrative states that in 1825 “Snakes” killed 
seven of Etiénne Provot’s men at the mouth of Weber River. It 
is entirely possible, of course, that these Snakes were not permanent 
occupants of this locality. Subsequently, Weber River people are 
often designated “Weber Ute” which, however, almost certainly does 
not mean that they were truly Ute. 

Hurt (1856, p. 197) said that the “Treaber Utes” at Bingham’s Fort included 
60 or 70 men under Little Soldier or Showets. Forney (1858, pp. 209-210) 
said that Little Soldier was chief of Shoshoni of “Salt Lake, Bear River, Weber 
River, and Cache Valley” but that the arrival of the whites had compelled his 
people to live in the mountains. Davies (1861, p. 131) located “Weber-Utes, 
Little Soldier’s band, on Weber River.” Burton (1862, p. 476) said “Weber- 
River Yutas are those principally seen in Great Salt Lake City,” a “poor and 
degraded tribe,’ whose chief settlement was 40 miles north, i. e, at Weber 
River. “They understand Shoshonee.” Irish (1865, pp. 144-145) said the 
“Cum-umbahs (or Weber Utes)” numbered about 800, were under chiefs 
Amoosh, Tetich, and To-tads (Little Soldier) with 2 or 3 subchiefs, and occu- 
pied the regions of Salt Lake, Weber, and Ogden Valleys. Head (1866, p. 122) 
gives 600 “Weber-Utes” or “Cum-umbahs” of Chief To-tado or Little Soldier. 
Tourtellotte (1869, pp. 230-231) said that 800 Weber Ute were in and about 
Salt Lake City. Simpson (1876, p. 34), quoting Hurt, regarded the “Cum-um- 
pahs” and Gosiute as hybrid Shoshoni and Ute. Gottfredson (1919, p. 16) said 
that Little Soldier was a chief near Ogden. 

That these people were called Weber Ute is no proof that they 
actually were Ute. It is comparable to the incorporation of Ute in 
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the word Gosiute. The few definite references to their language 
states that it was Shoshoni. They were, moreover, linked with the 
peoples of Cache and Malad Valleys who are known definitely to 
have been Shoshoni. According to OD, in fact, Promontory (Malad) 
and Weber River people foraged freely over each other’s territory, 
no ownership of it being claimed. Nevertheless, true Ute from the 
south undoubtedly ranged over this territory upon occasion. Bryant 
(1848, pp. 150-155) claimed to have met several Ute families in 
Ogden Canyon and several Indians he believed to be Ute (p. 161) 
just south of Weber River in 1846. OD also stated that Gosiute 
ranged north to Ogden, though this must have been comparatively 
late, after they acquired horses. 

Information about the vicinity of Salt Lake City is indefinite but 
seems to indicate that Shoshoni also lived there. 

Hscalante observed in 1776 that the people near Great Salt Lake, which he 
did not visit, were called Puaguampes or “sorcerers” (the Shoshoni word for 
shaman is puhagiint) and that they spoke Comance (which is identical with 
Shoshoni). They were, he said, eating herbs and living in houses of dry 
grass and earth. They were not enemies of the Ute and Utah Lake people, 
though there had been some restraint between the two tribes since the former 
had killed a Ute man. 

Gottfredson (1919, p. 16) named Wanship as a Salt Lake Valley chief. 
He had fought and killed the Utah Lake chief (p. 21). Alter (1934, Dec. 25), 
quoting an unnamed source, said that war prowess was necessary for chief- 
tainship in Salt Lake Valley. It is probable that warfare, stimulated by the 
early introduction of the horse, was of some importance among all the groups 
along the Wasatch Mountains. Alter also states that one of the Salt Lake 
Valley chiefs had plural wives and 30 sons, each having a “clan” under him. 
What is meant by clans in not clear. They were certainly not clans in a 
technical sense. 

OD placed Ute at Salt Lake City and Wheeler (1879, pp, 411-412) 
classified Weber Ute with Ute, locating them northeast of Great Salt 
Lake. But several Gosiute informants explained that Weber Ute 
lived also in the vicinity of Salt Lake City and ranged west to 
Gosiute territory in Skull Valley and that their language was identi- 
cal with that of the Gosiute, that is, with Shoshoni. Gocip, whom 
Simpson believed to be a chief of the Gosiute (p. 54), they named as 
chief of the Weber Ute. 

If, however, the vicinity of Salt Lake City lay in Shoshoni terri- 
tory, it seems to have been frequented by Ute to an extent that 
amounted almost to occupation of it. In 1846 Bryant (1848, pp. 
165-166), traveling west of the Jordan River, probably near Lake 
Point on the shore of Great Salt Lake, met Indians called “Utah.” 
The brief vocabulary he recorded appears to be Ute. Remy and 
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Brenchley recorded that upon arriving in Utah in 1847 the Mormons 
were met by Wakara or Joseph Walker (chief of the Utah Lake 
Ute). Ifthis meeting occurred in Heber Valley it was in unquestioned 
Ute territory; if west of the Wasatch Mountains it places Ute at 
least temporarily at Salt Lake City. Egan, describing the first 
immigration of Mormons to Utah, identified only 2 of the numerous 
Indians met near Salt Lake City; these were “Utahs.” 

Wilson (1849, p. 67) wrote of a band of “Tenpenny Utahs” with 
50 lodges residing in Salt Lake Valley. “Tenpenny,” however, was 
a corruption of Tiimpdnogots, the name of the Utah Lake Ute. 
This reference suggests, therefore, that these people were merely 
visitors to Salt Lake Valley. 

The entire country east of the Wasatch Mountains and south of 
the Uintah Mountains was held by Ute within historic times. In 
1776 the Shoshoni or Comanche were raiding Ute within the northern 
portion of it, probably especially in the Uintah Basin, for Escalante 
remarked that Ute had left the fertile valleys across the mountains 
(east of Utah Lake) for fear of the Comanches (Harris, p. 172) 
and that at about 41° north latitude, probably in the Uintah Basin, 
Comanche had pursued Ute bison hunters (p. 167). The Ashley- 
Smith narrative, 1822-1829, however, stated that several thousand 
Indians, thought to be Ute, were wintering in conical, grass-covered 
lodges at Brown’s Hole on the Green River above the Yampa River 
(Dale, 1918, pp. 148-144) and that Utes were met at the mouth of 
the Uintah River (ibid, p. 151). These Utes claimed an area 150 
miles long, 100 miles wide, the mouth of the Uintah River being its 
center. These are the Uintah Ute, discussed below. 

The region of Utah Lake, Sevier Lake, and central and eastern 
Utah was unquestionably Ute. 

So far as is known, different groups of Shoshoni were never at 
war with one another. Between Shoshoni and Utah relations were 
generally peaceable, though warfare broke out occasionally. 


WESTERN Ute BAnps 


Little information was obtained through field work among the 
Ute. Nearly all the Ute who formerly lived west of the Colorado 
River are now on the Uintah Reservation, where they have merged 
with Ute native to the Uintah Basin and from neighboring regions. 
Their consciousness of former band affiliation appears to have been 
overshadowed by present reservation divisions. A small remnant of 
Pahvant Ute live at Kanosh, Utah, but the people are so young and 
so intermixed with Southern Paiute that little reliable information is 
obtainable from them. 
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In native times the Ute of western Utah seem to have been dis- 
tinguished from their Southern Paiute neighbors by their failure 
to practice horticulture. Among the Southern Paiute horticulture 
was probably not the major subsistence activity, but it was apparently 
practiced by all groups. In early historic times the Ute were dis- 
tinguished from both Southern Paiute and Gosiute Shoshoni by their 
possession of horses and some measure of band organization. 

Inadequacies of early accounts leave much to be desired in an 
attempt to reconstruct Ute political history. It seems permissible, 
however, to infer that their native organization had once been much 
like that of the Western Shoshoni and Southern Paiute and that 
the development of bands followed the introduction of the horse 
and the increased importance of warfare. A concomitant of this 
development was the acquisition of certain Plains traits, such as the 
tipi, and later, the Sun Dance. 

Though Escalante, 1776, did not mention horses in western Utah, 
it is probable that there were at least a few (see below). In 
1825 the Ashley-Smith party described an encampment of several 
thousand Indians, probably Ute, at Brown’s Hole on the Green 
River (Dale, 1918, pp. 148-144). It is inconceivable that Indians 
without horses could have assembled and supported so large an 
encampment. ‘There is no question that by 1850 the Ute were well 
mounted, well organized, and warlike. Chief Walker, of Utah Lake. 
the “Napoleon of the Desert,” was raiding southern California for 
horses (Jones, 1890, p. 41). Walker and others were traveling east 
to the Green River to hunt and trade and seem to have been fighting 
Cheyenne and Arapaho and sometimes Shoshoni. 

But the advantages of the horse probably came first to the in- 
habitants of the Uintah Basin and of the fertile western piedmont 
of the Wasatch, especially Utah Lake and Sevier Lake Valleys and 
the northern Sevier River. Ute occupying the great central moun- 
tain mass in Utah had a country less suitable for horses, and for 
some time remained on a subsistence level like that of Western Sho- 
shoni. Thus, Tourtellotte (1870, p. 142) said the “Fish Utes” around 
Red Lake lived by hunting and fishing, and Irish (1865) that the 
San Pitches are “exceedingly poor, and live principally upon fish, 
berries, and roots.” De Smet’s remarks about the Sanpitches quoted 
above (p. 219) may have been intended for these rather than Cache 
Valley Shoshoni. 

The portion of southern Utah lying east of the mountains con- 
sists largely of arid mesas and almost impassable canyons (pl. 3, ¢). 
It probably supported a small Ute population (see, however, “She-be- 
retches Ute,” below) who had little intercourse with their kin either 
to the east or west. 
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The following is a summary of some of the more important ref- 
erences to the “bands” of Western Ute. 


Name Location es Chief Reference and date 
(1) 
Tiimp4 nogots__--- Utah Wake .22 2222552562 |- 25.224 | oa san ec ace ccdueeas seceeee JPi. 
Timpanogotzi or |----- G0sc22. se | .--| See p. 228. Escalante, 1776. 
Lagunas. 
Timpanogotzis Dominguez, 1776. 
Tinpannal ose) |oseee Russell, 1834-43 (1921, p. 
Timpanogos-_.------ IProvOyRivere= sss. esse | cooane= Little Chief and Stick- | Gottfredson, 1850 ? (1919, 
in-the-head. p. 18-19). 
Spanish Fork, Payson__}-.._.-- Peteetnete case oeeeces Gottfredson (p. 103). 
Utah ake =F £2. Sue eae os Walker, succeeded by | Gottfredson (pp. 46-47). 
Arrapene. 
SpanishiForks: 45-2..222 (4) Pe-teet-weet....----__-- espa (1855, pp. 205- 
206). 
Springville: 2-0 kon sy eed Tanta-buggar or High Do. 
Forehead. 
IPTONO} = ==> ee Tintitk-s2-534-2 25 Do. 
Timpenuguehya or | East of Sweetwater or |---_.-- Wakara noes et ers Burton (1862, p. 475). 
Tenpenny. Utah Lake. 
Tim-pa-nogs_..--_- Utah Valley_...........- 300 ats an (or Red | Irish (1865). 
ay). 
a heave pe sete lg eee ER me eS ee 80022 ee ee eee ae Head (1867, pp. 174-176; 
ees 1868, pp. 148-149). 
Timpanagos_-.-_--- Vicinity Spanish) Workl™ = 500s scenes cease ese ee eee Tourtellotte (1869, pp 
Reservation. 230-231). 
(2) 
Pavandiits__....-.- Sevier, ake repion.2s.04)i2 52d bee eee JPi. 
Pavambachis! 222222 |22-- cee eeseccccsweeneeee ee ee ae ae ee ee SD (Alter, 1929, p. 
Pah-vants_...------ Ls!Corn'\Creekifarm: 52) 222s 2 eee ene! ee eee Forney (1859, p. 364). 
2. Sevier Lake. 
Pahvant e220 25 ooclost sess saeca soe e eee ee eee ee Kanosh; later, Hun- | Gottfredson (pp. 83, 288). 
cop. 
Palsvane o.oo a an Se emecadaarncecccewecoeeeel = eee ee Pesh-namp)..2..-22s02 Egan, ee 1860 (1917, 
p. 2 
IPB VANS soe ee pee eee eee et a ee Kon-nosh2:22..222.222 Forney (1860, p. 60). 
Pavants<-seaeee oni and Sevier 700) [ose eeke See ene Burton (1362) p. 475). 
ake. 
Pah-Vants:22- 4 Pahvant and Sevier | 1,500 | Saw-e-set; later Kon- | Irish (1865). 
Valley, west to White osh. 
Mountains. 
Pah Venter ose == ay eee sons eee eee eee 1, 500'} “elanosh: S2ce oe eee Head (op. cit.). 
Pah-vents 2.222524) 2. wane cce ee aae cea cees mee 1 200) Le See ace aes oS a ae To (1869, pp. 
Pah-vants2._—-2-o. Gorn 'Creek=...-2-62-2=.4 1945}Ka-nosh-.245-- 22.5.2 8 Poet pen es (1874, 
Pahvants= 222 222-—- South and east of Sevier |_-____- Blackhawk--.2=---224 Wheeler, 1869 (1875, p. 
Lake Desert. 36 
Pah-vants..-......- Corn Creek, Parawan |-_------ Kan-nash 13222252 os Simpson (1876, p. 35). 
) and Beaver Valleys. 
(3 
Sampitss:2os2sece= San Pitch “Valleysand! 2222 2fesse te ee JPi. 
adjoining part of Se- 
vier River Valley. 
Sanpuchi=-= = Oe ae ee ee (Parsee i aera ee ee eer et i Peer (Hill, 1930, 
Sampatch._.....--- “Ashley's”? “F(probably ti 2 oo slao ee ee Adtlay-Smith, circa 1825 
Sevier) River. oe 1918, pp. 186- 
187 
Sampiches-_-......- asthe south-of Wtahi[iicos Je 225. ee a ee Wilkes (1845). 
ake. 
Sampitches_...--.- Hee tee San-Piteh === 2315255 eee eee Hurt (1860, pp. 92-93). 
reek. 
Sani Pete! Reservations—-1. (3) | d0-2e cess eceee eens Hatch (1862, p. 206). 
Sampichy4____.___- San)'Pete Warme-- S22 tol! tees ois ee en ee ee Burton (1862, p. 475). 
San-Pitches___..__. San-pitch Valley and 500 | Sow-ok-soo-bet (Arrow | Irish (1865). 
Sevier River. feather). 
San\Pitches.. oo cse2|s--22 cco ees 400): soe alee eee Head (op. cit.). 
1D (ofa See eS ee ee Se Th enn nee seme pend oe AS EE. Tourtellotte (op. cit.). 
Seuv-a-rits_._-._._- Between Sanpete and 144 | Mer’-i-ka-hats_--..._.__ Powell and Ingalls (1874, 
Sevier Valley on west p. 11). 
and Green and Colo- 
: rado River on east. 
Sanpitch..-....-..- Camp near Nephi-_-_----]------- Sanpitch22<2. 2.223253 Be ia (1919, p. 


170 lodges. 
880 warriors. 
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Name Location a Chief Reference and date 
(4) 
Uintah oValleye ands (2s. se eeneace 2 oe ered eT Re Forney (1859, p. 364). 
Green River 
iit i pouch? of hort -pridper | (1/000) (23-3. 22 = Burton (1862, p. 475). 
and Green River. 
hE a ee Uintah Basin, 3 groups--| 210 | 1. Sowyett__._...-__--- Hatch (1862, p. 206). 
300 ee AtHTOW 2 A2 ae noe 
Oe abby ee ete soe 
1p Uintah River’ and | 3,000 | Saw-e-set and subchiefs | Irish (1865). 
Green River. Tabby and To-quo- 
ne. 
GET SE Se a 1,000 | Sow-i-et succeeded by | Head (op. cit.). 
Tabby. 
LOfee on 1 Re ee ee Tourtellotte (op. cit.). 
WUT ee Eee oo ee (1876, pp. 34- 
(5) 


Hatch (op. cit.). 
Grand and Green Rivers. Vaile (1862, p. 235). 
pig 1 eee Wihite Riverei 2222s tise: = te oe ae Burton (1862, p. 476). 


Green River! 22. 


OEE EDN Os 2 Ee eee eee ee Head (1867, pp. 174-176. 
1868, pp. 148-149). 
Yam Pah-Utes__-__ South of Uintah Valloy=-)) 270) |o2-a-eace a2 an ey yeas (1870, p. 
142). 
Tampa Ute_------- Worthwest:Coloradojw2 >> 4 2s|be rs se 8 eee Culin (1907, p. 315). 
(6) . 
She-be-retches__---- Eastiof Wasatch Monn=:1'17 500) (P2202 35 eos oe ee Head (op. cit.) 


tains; south of San 
Rafael’s River. 


Sheberetches_-_-_---- Sonthoef yam Pah Utes) | S008 Le se sere (1870, p. 
142). 
Shiberetch-----..-- On Twelve Mile Creek, |--2 0h ees Gottfredson (1919, pp. 
, Sanpete County”’. 294-296). 
(7 
Pavogogwunsin.__.| Upper Sevier River and 400) eee Ae cee nk eee Se JPi 
Fish Lake region. 
Mish} Utes: 222232 5 ae See pe ayn See S00 UE ee Aa eee Head (op. cit.) 
BOSS cee eee sees South of Sheberetches, PAN Bae eas eee Ree eee) Tourtellotte (1870, p. 
around ‘‘Red Lake’’. 142). 
isn ake=s2- tee ee (3) Old Poganeab (‘Fish | Gottfredson (1919, p. 
Captain’). 327). 
Pine Creek, near Marys- |.---.-- Angewetimpi-___._.____ Gottiredson (1919, p. 
) vale. 329). 
Tah-bah-was-chi___ ae rouniats and Lake |_______ Si-ree-chi-wap-__.._.-__- Beckwith (1855, p. 61). 
ork. 
Elk Mountain--_--- Elk Mountain-____._____ 6, 000 Bavidk, Enthorof and | Vaile (1862, p. 236). 
others. 
DO a a Southeastern Utah Ter- |2,000- |_.._...........--.---____ Burton (1862, pp. 475- 
ritory. 3, 000 476). 
Dt ElK Mountain..._------ DO OOO He oe ra A eee Head (op. cit.). 
By Bes eee al (ees (9 (1 ee eg oreo 2,000 Wea2e oak Oe hh Simpson (1876). 
Tampa Ute..------ LaSalle Mountains and |-___--- Capsium or Charles._-.| Gottfredson (1919, pp. 
vicinity. 84-87). 
3 “Small.” 


Utah Lake.—These people were called Tiimpa’nogots (tiimpi, 
rock+ panogo, water mouth, i. e., canyon+ots, people) by JPi. 
Burton calls them Timpenaguchya (water among stones), Timpana, 
or “Tenpenny” (1862, p. 475). 

Escalante visited Utah Lake in 1776. He called it Timpanogo and 
the people Lagunas or Timpanogotzis. Dominguez, who accompa- 
nied him, called them Timpanogotzis or Timpanocuitzis and the 
Indians from the Sevier River to Great Salt Lake, Yutas Zaguaganas 
(Whipple, Eubank and Turner, 1856, pp. 126-127). Though Esca- 
lante does not mention horses at Utah Lake, he met visiting “Tim- 
pangotzis” among “Yutas” on the San Francisco Javier (or San 
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Xavier, now probably Gunnison River, Colorado) River (Harris, 
pp. 146-147), a journey which probably required horses, though at 
least one person seemed to have traveled it on foot. Ute in western 
Colorado at that time had horses. Escalante leaves the impression 
that the Utah Lake people possessed some organization. Though 
he described them as peaceful and gentle, warfare was clearly of 
some importance. He said that they dressed in “buckskin jackets, 
leggings, moccasins, and rabbit skin blankets,” lived in “cane huts” 
and ate mostly fish (being therefore called “Fish Eaters”), supple- 
mented by seeds, rabbits, and fowl. There were buffalo to the north- 
west, but the Ute feared to hunt them on account of the Comanche. 
At 41° latitude, perhaps in the Uintah Basin region, “Comanche” 
on horses had pursued Ute buffalo hunters and Ute had left their 
camps in the fertile valley on the east side of the Wasatch for fear 
of Comanche (Harris, pp. 167, 172). Further indication of the 
importance of warfare was the information given him at American 
Fork, on the northern side of Utah Lake, that of paintings of 3 
chiefs the “figure that had the most red color . . . blood . . . repre- 
sented the big chief,” who had wounded most men in wars with the 
Comanches, the next had less blood and was inferior, while the third 
had no blood and was a civil chief. At Utah Lake he met 3 chiefs 
whom he listed in order of importance: Turunianchi, Cuitzapunun- 
chi, and Panchucumquibiran. The last, whose name meant “spokes- 
man,” was not a chief but a brother of the “Big Chief,” Pichuchi 
(Harris, pp. 179-183). Of the distribution of Utah Lake Indians in 
villages, Escalante gives no information. 

Utah Lake was not again visited until trappers entered the region 
about 1820. By the forties, these Indians were well mounted (Fré- 
mont, 1887, vol. 1, p. 387). 

By 1849 the vicinity of Provo became the spring gathering place 
for “all the Ute bands of the valleys for 200 miles, east and south,” 
including those under Old Elk (Pareyarts), Old Battiste, Tintic and 
his brother Portsorvic, Angatowats, Old Sawiet, Old Petnich, Walker 
and his brother, Old Uinta and his sons, Tabby, Graspero, and 
Nicquia, Old Antero, and sometimes Kanosh. They raced, gambled, 
feasted, traded, and took fish which moved up the rivers in great 
numbers to spawn. Fish were pahgar (suckers), speckled trout 
(mpahger), and mullet (Gottfredson, 1919, pp. 20-21). 

Various chiefs of the Utah Lake people were named by early 
writers. Perhaps each had headed a village. Walker, however, seems 
to have risen rapidly to prominence and exercised influence over 
neighboring groups of Ute. 

Pahvant or Sevier Desert Ute.-—Escalante stated that four days 
travel south of Utah Lake he met a camp of 20 Indians, who spoke — 
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the same language as at Utah Lake and who wore nose pins of bone 
and rabbit-skin blankets. They had Spanish features and wore 
beards (Harris, pp. 185-186). Dominguez called them Tiransgapui 
and placed their northern limit at 39° 35’ north latitude (Whipple, 
Eubank, and Turner, 1856, pp. 126-127), which corresponds with 
that given by JPi. Escalante called them Tirangupui (Alter, 1929, 
p. 21, places this near Scipio) and gave the southern limit of the 
Ute as about 38° 3’ (Harris, p. 193, and note, p. 253), which 
is a little south of the Beaver River. If Escalante’s observation 
were correct, the southern Pahvant boundary has been pushed north- 
ward subsequent to his visit, for several early writers placed “Piedes” 
(Southern Paiute) on the Beaver River (p. 272), Kelly placed South- 
ern Paiute north to the southern end of Sevier Lake (1934), and JPi 
gave the Pahvant boundary as roughly at Cove Creek, on Beaver 
River. 

The Pahvant Ute were called Pavandiits (water people), according 
to JPi. They ranged the deserts surrounding Sevier Lake west of 
the Wasatch Mountains nearly to the Nevada border, where they 
were somewhat mixed with Gosiute. 

Villages were located in the vicinity of the present towns of 
Kanosh, Deseret, Black Rock, Holden, Lyndyl, and Scipio, each 
being the winter headquarters of a division of the band. Burton 
(1862, p. 475) gave 2 divisions in 1860; one at Sevier Lake and the 
northeastern part of Fillmore Valley, and one at Corn Creek farm. 

Many, though not all of the people, had horses. 

Foods were gathered principally within the bounds of the terri- 
tory. This territory was owned by the band and defended against 
trespass by other Ute, Paiute, and Gosiute. There were no village 
or family rights to food areas, however (JPi). 

The principal vegetable foods were pine nuts, berries, and roots. 
Both Pinus edulis and Pinus monophylla occur in the area but the 
latter was preferred as the nut is larger and softer than the former. 
To procure it, trips west to the House range were necessary. 

Fish in Sevier River were: kaiva pagu (“mountain trout”) and 
mugwiitcagwits, sucker. 

Deer could be had in the mountains and water fowl along the 
Sevier River. 

In native times the main function of the chief was to keep informed 
of the whereabouts of good seed crops and to send a messenger to 
the different villages with the information. In case of war a special 
man took charge. 

Little information is available about dances or other factors which 
might have integrated the Pahvant. Gottfredson reported that 
Kanash and Koosharem (upper Sevier River) Ute joined for a 
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10-day Bear Dance in the spring. Warfare seems to have effected 
considerable unity in native times. When the Mormons arrived in 
Utah they quickly settled the fertile portions of the valleys along the 
Wasatch, preempting Indian village sites and food areas. The nec- 
essary transactions with the white man rapidly elevated the chief 
to a prominent position. The Pahvant were fortunate in being 
represented by Kanosh, who seems to have won them important 
concessions. 

Egan (1917, p. 263) mentions Peah-namp, who was married to a 
Gosiute woman, as “Pah-van” chief about 1860. According to Irish 
(1865), Kon-osh (“Man of white hair”) and several subchiefs suc- 
ceeded Saw-e-set. Kanosh was succeeded by Hun-cop; Moshoquop 
was Kanosh’s war chief (Gottfredson, 1919, p. 288). Burton (1862, 
p. 475) said there was “one principal and several subchiefs” in 1860. 

Sampits.—(Cane people; so called because much cane grew in 
their territory, J Pi) ; according to Burton (1862, p. 475), Sampichya 
corrupted to San Pete. 

Gottfredson (1919, p. 82) said that in 1849 the Indians claiming 
the country around Manti, on San Pitch Creek, wintered in the 
Sevier River Valley where there was less snow and where they could 
take deer, rabbits, ducks, and geese and trap beaver and mink. In 
the spring, they camped west of Manti. They numbered several 
hundred persons but by 1860 were only 40 to 50 lodges having 4 to 
10 persons each. The chiefs were Arrapene (elsewhere said to be the 
Utah Lake chief), succeeded by Sowiette (elsewhere said to be the 
Pahvant and also Uintah chief). 

Yampah Utes.—Located somewhere south of the Uintah Basin. 
This country was described to Ashley-Smith (Dale, 1918, p. 151) as 
a place with little game, where people ate roots, fishes, and horses. 
But Tourtellotte (1869, pp. 230-231) said the “Yam Pah-Utes” were 
mounted and lived by hunting. 

Pavogowunsiy.—This band occupied the upper portion of the 
Sevier River south of the Salina River. Gottfredson (1919, pp. 
327-829) suggests two groups here: one a small group under Old 
Poganeab or “Fish Captain” at Fish Lake; the other a very dif- 
ferent people under Angewetimpi at Pine Creek near Marysvale 
to the west. He states (p. 343) that Walker Ammon was chief at 
Koosharem (between these two localities) but this must have been 
after the general Ute alliance. 

Elk Mountain Ute.—Vaile (1862, p. 236) said Elk Mountain Ute 
were well mounted. Starting in April, they traveled to the Grand 
River, then to the Bear River, Laramie Plains, and the Snake coun- 
try, or to the White River and down the Green River to Snake 
country. After hunting buffalo and fishing they returned home in | 
September. Sometimes they went to the Navajo country to trade. 
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There were 1,000 under Saviot and Enthorof and a total of 6,000. 
Burton (1862, pp. 475-476) numbered Elk Mountain Ute at 2,000 
to 3,000. 

Burton also mentioned Parawat Yutas: ; “the Tabechya, or Sun 
hunters, about Tete de Biche, near Spanish lands (probably Escal- 
antes’ Tabehuachis of the Dolores River, western Colorado) ; and the 
Tash Yuta, near the Navajoes.” But Beckwith (1855, pp. 53-55) 
seems to locate Tah-bah-was-chi near Elk Mountain where Escalante 
located Sabuaguanos, Escalante’s Tabehuachis being on the Dolores 
River. 

Post-Caucasian period.—After 1847 white men rapidly settled Ute 
country and decimated supplies of native foods. The ensuing strife, 
which culminated in the Black Hawk war in the sixties, provided an 
opportunity for dominating personalities to extend their political 
and military influence. 

One such personality seems to have been Walker, whom Jones 
(1890, p. 41) called the “Napoleon of the Desert” and P. P. Pratt 
in 1848 called a “celebrated chief” (Alter, Dec. 31, 1934). Gottfred- 
son reckons his birth to have occurred in 1815 at Spanish Fork near 
Utah Lake and says the name means “Yellow,” a plausible transla- 
tion. He became chief not by inheritance but by having accumu- 
lated cattle and horses in raids in southern California in 1846 or 
1847 (Gottfredson, 1919, pp. 319-3820; Alter, quoting Daniel H. Wells, 
Dec. 31, 1934). He was probably civil rather than war chief. Sho- 
wan was a war chief under him (Gottfredson, 1919, p. 82). Frémont 
(1887, vol. 1, p. 886) recorded that during the forties Walker’s Ute 
were well mounted and equipped with rifles. He met them near 
Fillmore. In 1849 Manley (1894, p. 90) met Walker with his band 
on Green River. At Walker’s death, in 1855 (Burton, 1862, p. 475), 
a meeting of all the neighboring Ute elected his brother, Arrapeen, 
chief (Alter, March 30, 1935; also, Lewis, 1855). According to Alter 
(Dec. 31, 1934), Walker had 6 brothers: Arrapeen, Grocepeen, Sam- 
pitch, Ammon, Tabbinaw, and Yankawalkits. Some of these, how- 
ever, have been named as chiefs of other bands and there may well 
be question whether they were blood brothers. 

Contemporary with Walker, however, was Soweite, whom P. P. 
Pratt in 1848 called the “king of the whole Utah nation” (Alter, 
Dec. 31, 1934). This is probably the Saw-e-set whom Irish (1865) 
named as Pahvant chief and again as Uintah chief. Head (1867) 
also named Sow-i-et as Uintah chief. Evidently he had moved to 
the reservation. His subchiefs were Tabby (Sun) and To-quo-ne 
(Black Mountain Lion) (Irish, 1865). 

The Black Hawk war may be said to have started about 1865, raids 
continuing until 1870. At no time, however, did any chief hold 
real authority over allied bands of Ute. Some Ute had gone to the 
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Uintah Basin, others settled peaceably at Spanish Fork and Corn 
Creek farms. Black Hawk was most obstreperous, raiding between 
Cedar City and Payson, Ancatowats being his main raider. But in 
1867 Black Hawk controlled only 28 lodges. After his death in 
1870 Au-a-vor-un and Shenanagon continued his raids (Gottfredson, 
1919, esp. pp. 226, 274, 294-296). 


ANALYSIS OF DATA 


This section will analyze the ecological and social determinants 
which in complex interaction produced the different kinds of Sho- 
shonean sociopolitical groups. 


EcoLtocgicaAL DETERMINANTS 


The natural environment was a constant. Many important features 
of the social groups inhabiting it depended upon the manner in which 
it was exploited by special economic devices and by the subsistence 
habits entailed. These largely predetermined the population density, 
imposed limitations upon the size, distribution, and mobility of village 
groups, and affected the nature of economic cooperation, political 
controls, and certain property rights. Different techniques, of course, 
had somewhat unlike effects. The present white population, which is 
about 15 times denser than the native population, utilizes many nat- 
ural resources of the Great Basin which were ignored by the Indian 
and has extreme division of labor. Neither individuals nor families 
are self-sufficient today; even the population as a whole depends upon 
other areas. Goods not produced locally are transported from else- 
where by facilities far surpassing those of aboriginal days. The Sho- 
shonean exploitation of the same environment was so simple that the 
biological family was, in most respects, necessarily the independent 
self-supporting unit. Commerce was virtually unknown and speciali- 
zation was extremely rare. The only true specialist was the shaman, 
though information showing the extent to which he was relieved of 
ordinary subsistence activities and supported himself entirely by 
his practice is not available. 

Under native economy Shoshonean units smaller than the family 
survived only with difficulty. It is probable that individuals were 
able to support themselves, but were, according to Shoshonean 
standards, underprivileged. Units larger than the family were tran- 
sient in most parts of the area. 

The individual family was in most respects necessarily the inde- 
pendent economic unit. Subsistence in most of the area was pri- 
marily upon plant foods. When gathering these foods, group en- 
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deavor might bring the pleasure of companionship, but it did not 
increase the per capita harvest. In fact, because few plants other 
than the pine nut grew in dense and extensive patches, it usually 
decreased the harvest. As food shortage was always a real danger 
it was necessary that families harvest alone or in the company of not 
more than one or two other families. A woman harvested exclu- 
sively for her own family. The only collective activity connected 
with plant foods was irrigation in Owens Valley and occasional 
sowing of wild seeds in central Nevada. 

It is conceivable that had seed yield been extraordinarily great, 
specialization in industry might have been possible, so that certain 
women could have devoted full time to harvesting and traded sur- 
pluses for goods made by other women who spent most of their time 
in manufacturing. This was impossible because the techniques uti- 
lized by Shoshoneans for exploiting their limited resources did not 
permit a woman to gather more plant foods than were absolutely 
required by her family. Surplus for trade was very unusual. She 
frequently shared seeds with neighbors and especially with relatives, 
but was not obligated to do so. 

Hunting was the complement to harvesting. Game provided not 
only essential foods but skins for clothing and materials for certain 
implements. Most hunting was also on a family basis. Small spe- 
cies, such as rodents and insects, were taken by both men and women. 
Large game was usually taken by men, while women gathered plant 
foods. A hunter was obligated, however, to share large game with 
other members of the village. Thus a family was able to provide 
most of its wants without assistance. But in time of dire need other 
families came to its aid if possible. 

But the family was not always the maximum economic unit in 
hunting. When taking buffalo, antelope, rabbits, deer, mountain 
sheep, and, under certain conditions, water fowl, fish, and even 
insects, collective effort increased manyfold what an individual 
hunter could have procured. The duration of such hunts and the 
profitable number of participants depended upon special conditions 
in each case. Among the Western Shoshoni and many of their neigh- 
bors game was so scarce that these hunts usually lasted only 1 to 2 
weeks and never more than 6 weeks. Participants rarely numbered 
more than two dozen families. Salmon runs in the Snake River 
permitted somewhat larger groups to assemble for slightly longer. 
Groups which had access to the buffalo were able to remain together 
for several months. In fact, buffalo hunting so outweighed the ad- 
vantages of seed gathering that Northern Shoshoni families sep- 
arated and scattered out to harvest plant foods only during a small 
portion of the year. 
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Several plant and animal species occurred in such great quantities: 
in certain localities during short periods that, even when they were 
not taken cooperatively, they drew large numbers of families to such 
localities. Outstanding among such species are pine nuts, which 
were often a major factor in the location of winter villages, and 
salmon, crickets, and grasshoppers, which were sometimes taken co- 
operatively as well as by single families. 

An economic factor of major importance was the horse, which 
affected native subsistence activities in several ways. First, it per- 
mitted foods gathered over a wide area to be transported to a central 
location, thus enabling families to congregate in large communities 
instead of scattering to live near the sources of their food. Second, 
it permitted a large number of families to move as a unit to different 
areas where foods were abundant. This was particularly important 
in hunting buffalo, which had to be taken east of the Continental 
Divide after they became extinct in Idaho and Utah. Finally, it 
greatly facilitated slaying such animals as the buffalo. 

The effect of these ecological factors varied in the different parts 
of the area. 

Among Western Shoshoni plant harvesting was the main sub- 
sistence activity, game being relatively scarce. For the greater part 
of the year families necessarily traveled alone or in very small groups 
and harvested a very large area. They ordinarily ranged 20 miles 
or more in each direction from the winter village. Their itinerary, 
though usually the same each year, was not always fixed. Seasonal 
variation in rainfall and consequently in crop growth frequently re- 
quired that they alter their routine. 

The most permanent association of families was at winter encamp- 
ments. These were sites where certain families habitually remained 
during the months when vegetable foods could not be had. Necessary 
conditions for such sites were accessibility to stored seeds, especially 
pine nuts, water, sufficient wood for house building and fuel, and 
absence of extremely low winter temperatures. These conditions were 
most often fulfilled in the mouths of canyons or within the pine nut- 
juniper belt in the mountains, though sometimes broad valleys near 
fishing streams were chosen. Encampments tended to cluster with 
respect to mountain masses rather than valleys. But whether they 
were scattered at intervals of several hundred yards to a mile along 
streams, were situated at springs on mountain sides, or were clustered 
in dense colonies depended upon the quantity of foods which could 
be gathered and stored within convenient distance of each camp. 
In some places families had to camp alone; elsewhere as many as 
15 or 20 could congregate in a true village. 

But another factor affecting population distribution was annual 
variation in seed occurrence. Though a winter encampment was 
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always located near the greatest amount of stored foods, the natural 
yield was not everywhere and always the same. In some areas, for 
example, Owens Valley, crops were fairly reliable and villages con- 
sequently stable. Elsewhere, especially in the deserts bordering Death 
Valley, the Great Salt Desert, most of Nevada, and the Snake River, 
people had to traverse enormous territories, modifying their itinerary 
considerably from year to year as local rainfall or other factors 
affected plant growth. The erratic occurrence of the all-important 
pine-nut crops, for example, required that a family often remain in 
different localities in successive years. Along and north of the Hum- 
boldt River the pinyon nut is too scarce to have been an important 
factor, but other plant species also were unreliable and many had a 
somewhat similar effect. People consequently were not always able 
to return to the same winter village. 

Western Shoshoni cooperative hunts did not permit permanent 
associations of families or villages for several reasons. First, these 
hunts lasted only while the quantity of meat taken was sufficient to 
feed the assembled crowd—a few weeks. There was rarely a surplus 
which, being stored for winter, would be a factor in the location of 
winter villages. Second, alinement of families or villages for hunting 
was often different for each species. Antelope and rabbits, the most 
important species in this part of the area, often occurred in different 
parts of a valley. Moreover, the more important hunts were held 
only where there was an antelope shaman or rabbit drive director; 
every valley did not have such men. For communal hunts, therefore, 
families traveled from their village or from where they happened 
to be gathering seeds to the most convenient location and often co- 
operated with very different people in successive hunts. They might 
join families from across their valley for a rabbit drive, go to a 
neighboring valley to hunt with its residents in an antelope drive, 
travel in another direction to a marsh to join a waterfowl! drive, and 
associate with immediate neighbors to hunt deer in their own moun- 
tains. If their local pine-nut crop failed the next year they might 
be thrown into association with still other people for these hunts. 

Because the territory exploited by different families was variable as 
well as overlapping, ownership of food areas would have been im- 
practical. It was absent among Western Shoshoni, excepting possibly 
the Reese River area. 

The only exceptions to these generalizations were Owens Valley and 
possibly other Northern Paiute, the Snake River Shoshoni, and the 
Southern Paiute. 

In Owens Valley natural resources supported a population many 
times denser than in the remainder of the western area. The villages 
were comparatively large and closely spaced on Owens River and the 
Sierran streams. Moreover, extreme geographic diversity provided 
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all essential foods and materials within small territories. Conse- 
quently, instead of traveling during the greater part of the year, the 
Owens Valley Paiute were able to harvest the main foods by traveling 
only a day or two from their villages and could assemble readily for 
communal hunts in the valley. Not only were villages stable and 
inhabited more or less perennially, but the same neighboring villages 
usually cooperated for communal hunts and for irrigation. Habitual 
exploitation of the same general terrain gave point to, if it did not 
account for, the origin of band territory. Ownership of territory and 
habitual cooperation in irrigation and hunting, therefore, were eco- 
nomic factors which contributed to band cohesion. 

Information about other Northern Paiute is insufficient to analyze 
the ecological factors. Apparently those immediately west of Battle 
Mountain resembled the Shoshoni. It is possible, however, that un- 
usual fertility in such regions as the Carson and Walker Rivers and 
possibly the Humboldt Sink provided a condition like that in Owens 
Valley. Apparently there was ownership of pine-nut areas and per- 
haps other food areas among some Northern Paiute. Such facts are 
intelligible only in relationship to the total picture, which is not yet 
available. 

The Snake River is unique in having salmon, but their quantity and 
quality were somewhat less than nearer the coast. When running, the 
fish were sufficiently abundant to supply all who could take them. 
The main limitation upon them was their occasional failure to run 
and the restricted number of convenient fishing places. Large num- 
bers of families forgathered at the good fishing sites, some cooperat- 
ing in constructing dams and weirs, others fishing alone with spears, 
hooks, and other devices. The catch was dried for winter. Though 
salmon afforded considerable food, all accounts indicate that they 
were rarely sufficient to keep families in plenty during the remainder 
of the year. Consequently, subsistence was supplemented by vege- 
table foods and hunting, which was carried on as among other West- 
ern Shoshoni. Communal hunts, however, were unimportant, because 
game was extraordinarily scarce along the Snake River plains. Both 
game and vegetable foods required unusually long journeys, either to 
the camass country to the north or to the highlands to the south. 
Families returned to their salmon caches along the Snake River to 
winter if the catch had been good; otherwise they remained where the 
vegetable harvest had been abundant. 

Among the lower Snake River Shoshoni, consequently, economic 
alliances were minimal in spite of large temporary gatherings per- 
mitted by the salmon. Minor cooperation in fishing was the only 
real collective economic enterprise. 

Southern Paiute differed from the Western Shoshoni mainly in the 
practice of a small amount of horticulture. Among the neighbors 
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of the Death Valley and Beatty Shoshoni this modified their ecology 
only in minor ways. First, as a family returned to harvest the crops 
it had planted, the annual foraging itinerary was probably somewhat 
less variable than among Shoshoni. Second, horticulture probably 
introduced the concept of land ownership. It is possible that owner- 
ship of pine-nut, mesquite, and screw-bean groves ‘was an extension 
of the concept applied first to cultivated lands and was made more 
practicable by the comparatively fixed subsistence routine. 

The Northern Shoshoni and many Ute stood in sharp contrast to 
the Western Shoshoni. Two outstanding factors were involved, the 
horse and the buffalo. In their effect upon society these were related 
to each other and to the environment. Both are grazing animals and 
find their optimum environment in grasslands. Though the failure 
of the horse to spread farther west until post-Caucasian times may 
have been partly the time factor, it was largely environmental. 
Farther north the horse had spread well down the Columbia River. 
In Western Shoshoni territory the scarcity of grass made its keep 
difficult. It would, in fact, have eaten the very plants upon which 
people depended. Moreover, the absence of game herds restricted its 
usefulness to transportation, which apparently did not compensate 
for the cost of its keep. It could have been kept most readily in the 
more fertile areas where the need for transportataion was least. In 
the west, therefore, any horses acquired were usually eaten. In 
eastern Idaho and in northern and eastern Utah, however, there were 
more grasslands and, what was more important, buffalo. When, in 
1840, local buffalo became extinct, herds east of the Rocky Mountains 
were within reach of mounted Indians. 

Buffalo hunting, especially when long journeys were entailed, was 
essentially cooperative. The herds east of the Rocky Mountains were 
so large that several hundred persons were not only able to maintain 
themselves during the hunt but to cure sufficient meat to last through 
much of the year. The hunts were cooperative because, as among all 
other buffalo-hunting tribes, the yield of a planned, concerted drive 
was so much greater than what individuals could procure that indi- 
viduals were forbidden to hunt alone. 

Another result of the combined effect of the horse and buffalo was 
surplus wealth. This had two consequences. First, it prompted some 
trade. Long trips to the west were made to trade buffalo skins for 
horses. After trading posts were introduced, skins were traded for 
various articles. Second, wealth, especially in horses, made the people 
desirable prey to raiding tribes from the east, which elevated war- 
fare to some importance. Warfare in turn affected the social group, 
as pointed out below. 

Most other subsistence activities among these people—hunting deer, 
antelope, and other game, and harvesting vegetable foods—were 
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carried on by independent families. The organization which had 
been in effect during the several months of the buffalo hunt broke 
down and each family governed its own activities. Though indi- 
vidual families traveled great distances for various foods, it was 
usually possible for them to return on horseback to a centralized 
winter camp, and usually they did so. Consequently, a sense of 
allegiance and solidarity if not actual organization persisted through- 
out the year. 

Though information about pre-horse Shoshoni and Ute is not avail- 
able, it is probable that they were at one time fundamentally similar 
to Western Shoshoni. If so, the effect of the horse was to produce 
band organization, facilitate the acquisition of many Plains traits, 
and largely to bring about the differences between Northern and 
Western Shoshoni noted in the historical period. 

In summary, ecological factors imposed certain conditions to 
which society had to conform and provided limits within which it 
could vary. 

Among Western Shoshoni and probably Southern Paiute the fam- 
ily was necessarily the economic unit. This family was bilateral 
rather than patrilineal or matrilineal, first, because an extended fam- 
ily would frequently have been too large to live together; second, 
because the uncertainties of food and consequently of residence made 
association with persons other than those of the immediate house- 
hold uncertain. Under the existing ecology it was physically im- 
possible for groups larger than the village to remain in association 
during the winter. Though these villages often comprise related 
families, frequent change of residence prevented this always being 
so. There was consequently no localized lineage, nor condition for 
clan development. Social features dependent upon large and pros- 
perous populations were also prevented, e. g., clubs, rank based upon 
wealth, slavery, and others. Likewise, political organization was 
minimal. There were no bands. 

The Owens Valley Paiute, though culturally and economically 
similar to Western Shoshoni, lived in an unusually fertile environ- 
ment and therefore had a dense population which was clustered in 
large villages. Restricted subsistence areas coupled with habitual 
cooperation of certain villages permitted the development of land- 
owning bands with a variety of political controls. 

Northern Shoshoni, though having a sparse population, and Ute 
possessed the great advantage of the horse and accessibility to the 
bison. The horse made it possible for large groups to live and 
travel together, and bison hunting entailed much cooperation. 
Therefore, despite seasonal disintegration into family units, bands 
with appropriate chiefs existed during the greater part of the year. 
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But they were not landowning because the territory exploited by 
each overlapped to too great an extent. These large and compara- 
tively stable bands provided a condition for the development of fixed 
kinship relations, societies (of which there was a bare suggestion), 
warfare and prestige derived from warfare. 


SocraL DrTERMINANTS 


The more important social determinants producing cohesion in 
large groups were festivals, the sweat house, and warfare. Kinship 
bonds also achieved some group solidarity. 

Festivals were made possible in most of the western area by the 
temporarily increased food supply produced by rabbit drives, pine- 
nut trips, antelope hunts, or other communal economic affairs. The 
essential motivation of festivals, however, was noneconomic. Peo- 
ple desired social intercourse with friends and relatives rarely seen 
during the remainder of the year. They wished to dance and gam- 
ble, and, in some localities, to hold religious observances. Some of 
these activities, like the dances, were developed in the area. Others, 
like the games, were probably introduced from neighboring areas at 
a remote time. 

The size of groups united by festivals rarely exceeded that pro- 
duced by communal economic undertakings. In the Western Sho- 
shoni area festivals could be held only at times of communal hunts 
or when many families were gathering pine nuts or other species 
at a certain locality. They merely provided an additional motive 
for assembling together. Owens Valley bands seemingly held 
special gatherings for festivals. In providing an extra occasion 
for band activity, festivals enhanced band solidarity. But, as 
neighboring bands were often invited, temporary organization 
greater than the band was sometimes achieved. Among the North- 
ern Shoshoni there seems to have been no major festival in aborigi- 
nal days. The Sun Dance is recent. Round dances served merely to 
amuse small portions of the bands. Possibly the Bear Dance among 
the Ute and some mourning ceremonies among Southern Paiute 
effected some group solidarity, but too little is known of who par- 
ticipated in them. 

The sweat house was an integrative factor only in a small portion 
of the area. Among Owens Valley Paiute and a few of their neigh- 
bors each village had a large permanent sweat house which served 
as a meeting house and men’s club and dormitory. When villages 
were not too widely separated all male band members tended to for- 
gather in a central sweat house. Western Shoshoni were too un- 
settled and their villages usually too small to make it profitable to 
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construct a large house. The Northern Shoshoni and Ute also lacked 
a community sweat house or its equivalent. 

Warfare on a scale large enough to affect social cohesion was 
known only in the eastern part of the area. Its occurrence corre- 
sponded very largely with that of the horse. There is no evidence 
of serious and prolonged strife between Shoshonean groups, though 
Shoshoni and Ute were periodically at grips. Permanent and irrec- 
oncilable enemies lived east of the Rocky Mountains, the Blackfeet 
being pitted against Shoshoni and the Arapaho against Ute. The 
absence of enemies within Utah and Idaho and among tribes to the 
west made winter villages comparatively secure, except as Blackfeet 
parties occasionally crossed the mountains and sometimes harassed 
small parties. Warfare, consequently, was not a motive for band 
consolidation in Ute villages; it forced Shoshoni winter encamp- 
ments to amalgamate only to a minor degree. When, however, Ute 
or Shoshoni crossed the mountains to bison country, especially when 
Shoshoni and Bannock visited the vicinity of Yellowstone, raids 
were areal danger. They traveled in large bands under the direction 
of chiefs and joined forces with Flathead and Nez Percé when pos- 
sible. When in hostile territory police kept the party together. War- 
fare thus increased organization which communal bison hunting had 
required. 

Offensive warfare rarely if ever involved the entire band. Fol- 
lowing Plains patterns, it was restricted to raids by small parties 
conducted to steal horses and acquire war honors. War and victory 
dances, like festivals, seem not to have involved all band members. 

West of the area of bands and the horse, warfare was virtually un- 
known. Shoshoni never fought one another except in family feuds 
which somewhat disrupted group unity. Upon rare occasions Sho- 
shoni fought their Paiute neighbors, but no organization was en- 
tailed. Southern Paiute seem to have been the victims of Ute slave 
raids, at least after the arrival of the whites, but the effect of this 
upon Southern Paiute organization is not known. 

Shamanistic performances and funerals drew many visitors, but, 
being informal, were usually attended only by residents of the local 
village or by people within a convenient distance. 

The relationship of kinship to the composition of the sociopolitical 
group is conspicuously greater among Western Shoshoni than among 
Northern Shoshoni. Among the former, organization rarely sur- 
passed the bonds of kinship. Relatives sought one another’s prox- 
imity. Though exigencies of the food quest often forced related 
families apart, they wintered together if possible. Very small vil- 
lages frequently consisted exclusively of related families and large 
villages had many that were related. Several marriage practices 
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contributed to this condition. Residence was with one parent or the 
other, rarely independent. And, if there were unrelated families in 
a village, their children often married one another and remained 
there. When brothers and sisters married sisters and brothers they all 
wintered at the same site if possible. 

This high degree of relationship between village members naturally 
enhanced village solidarity, even when village communal economic 
and social activities were unimportant. A very practical aspect of this 
solidarity was willingness to share food with relatives. When eco- 
nomically possible, these related families traveled together in the 
food quest and participated in the same communal activities. The 
village headman, therefore, was the most vigorous and competent 
member of the related families which made up the majority of the 
population. 

The importance of kinship in village control decreased in propor- 
tion to the village size. When single kin groups did not comprise 
the majority of the population they ceased to dominate the village. 
The leaders of communal festivals and hunts served without regard 
to family ties. 

Among the Northern Shoshoni population aggregates were so 
large that a person inevitably lived in the proximity not only of his 
relatives but of many unrelated families. The only conspicuous effect 
of kinship here was to divide the winter encampment into small 
clusters of perhaps half a dozen related families. These also 
traveled together in the quest of seeds, roots, berries, and fish when 
communal band activities were not in progress. 


SocraL AND PoriticAL PATTERNS 
THE FAMILY 


Many, though not all, characteristics of the family were produced 
by the ecological and social determinants previously discussed. 

The biological family, that is, parents and children, constituted 
the household. Among Western Shoshoni the household was very 
nearly a self-sufficient economic unit and as such an independent 
social and political unit. With the exception of large game, all foods 
belonged exclusively to the households of the persons acquiring them. 
Food-gathering activities were conducted largely by independent 
households under the leadership of the household head. 

But, though the household was the most stable social and economic 
unit, some factors tended to disrupt it and others to enlarge it or to 
extend obligations beyond it. The main disruptive factors were 
divorce, which occurred easily and frequently, and wife abduction. 
These, however, merely realined households. 
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The household was often enlarged by the inclusion of relatives, : 
especially grandparents, who had no households of their own. It was — 


also temporarily enlarged by the addition of the spouse of one or more 
of its children. Up toa year of matrilocal residence as bride service 
was common and, in any event, a young married couple usually re- 
mained with one family or the other until they had children or their 
own house. A household might also be augmented by polygyny or 
polyandry. These forms of marriage were probably not produced in 
this area by economic factors, but unusual individual wealth was a 
condition upon which they rested. A man could not hold one wife, 
to say nothing of several, unless he were a diligent hunter and brought 
home many buckskins. Polyandry was usually an extension of hospi- 
tality and sex privileges to the husband’s brother, who would even- 
tually acquire a wife of his own. But it meant that one woman had 
to provide an increased amount of seeds. The average household was 
about 6 persons, according to census data, but additions might bring 
it up to 10. 

These additions to the household, however, were not permitted to 
threaten the welfare of the biological family. Those who were able- 
bodied shared the tasks of food seeking. Old or infirm persons, espe- 
cially grandparents, cared for the children. But when starvation was 
imminent or the exertion of long treks for food excessive, infirm per- 
sons were abandoned to perish. Necessity thus strictly limited expan- 
sion of the household. " 

There were also responsibilities if not strict obligations to persons 
outside the household. Whether a village were large or small, several 
related families usually lived in the proximity of one another. These 
were usually the households of parents, their married children, 
brothers and sisters and their spouses, and other close relatives who, 
in some localities, were further related through cross-cousin and 
pseudo cross-cousin marriage. These related families traveled to- 
gether and camped near one another. Though not obligatory, food 
was freely shared with them. The male members of these households 
assisted one another in abducting a wife or in defending a wife against 
abduction and rendered mutual assistance in other ways. 

Though the nature and extent of the manifold duties and obliga- 
tions between kinfolk is a rich field for more extended inquiry, suffi- 
cient information is now available to indicate that these duties and 
obligations had crystallized into very few definite patterns among 
Western Shoshoni. In order that obligations to a relative shall have 
significance, there must be assurance that one will see him sufficiently 
often and under sufficiently well-defined circumstances. In the West- 
ern Shoshoni area lack of consistency in post-marital residence and. 
frequent change of residence for practical reasons brought certain 
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relatives into close association at some times and widely separated 
them at other times. There was, for example, no assurance that the 
maternal or paternal grandparent would be present to care for chil- 
dren, that a sister’s son or a brother would be on hand to help build 
a fish dam, that maternal aunts or uncles would be encamped nearby 
and require a dole of seeds, or that any particular relatives would be 
able to help defend one’s wife against abduction. 

The more stable social conditions of the bands of Northern Sho- 
shoni were more favorable to the development of readily definable 
patterns of behavior between kin. A person knew when and under 
what conditions he would see his different relatives. Thus, a man 
knew that he would be in frequent contact with his father’s sister, so 
that it was possible for him to help support her, to marry her step- 
daughter, and to have her sons as his closest companions. The pos- 
sibility of fulfilling these functions with respect to the father’s sister 
in Western Shoshoni society was too uncertain for them to have 
meaning. A man would live near his father’s sister so that he could 
help support her and associate with her son only if the father and his 
sister had decided to remain in the same locality. 

But many of these kinship relations must be understood in his- 
torical terms. Although a certain minimum of association with indi- 
viduals may be a condition for the development of duties and atti- 
tudes toward them, it cannot account for all such duties and 
attitudes. Both Owens Valley Paiute and Northern Shoshoni had 
large and fairly stable population. But the former observed a strict 
mother-in-law avoidance, whereas among the latter, practicing 
pseudo cross-cousin marriage, a man and his mother-in-law were close 
friends and sometimes even married. The former imposed restraint 
between brothers-in-law, but among the latter, brothers-in-law went 
on sexual escapades together. 


MARRIAGE 


In the Basin-Plateau area marriage created an economic unit which 
insured survival of the individual, a biological unit which somewhat 
insured certain sex privileges, and a social unit which guaranteed 
security for children and which united kinship groups. Though 
none of these was distinctive of the area, it is possible to show that 
many features of them were delimited and patterned by local 
conditions. 

Marriage was an economic alliance in a very real sense. It has 
been pointed out previously that the biological or bilateral family 
formed the core of the household and as such was a union which 
brought into cooperation the complementary economic activities of 
the sexes. In a region where the burden of subsistence overshadowed 
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all other activities this was extremely important. Although any par-— 


ticular marriage might be of brief duration, a person could not, in 
the interest of self-preservation, afford to remain long single. He 
was generally wed to one person or another during most of his adult 
life. 

Another motivation to marriage was the necessity of caring for 
children. That a person would acquire a spouse in self-interest was 
insurance that children would be supported by two parents most of 
the time, even though one was often a stepparent. 

The role of exclusive sex privileges in matrimony seems to have 
been secondary. Though such privileges were recognized, extra- 
marital affairs were evidently managed readily. Legal rights to a 
wife, moreover, were often waived temporarily for a consideration. 
Strong personal, perhaps even monogamous, attachments un- 
doubtedly existed, but cannot have been strong bonds. Explorer’s 
journals are too full of accounts wherein men fled ingloriously at the 
arrival of strangers, leaving their women to the latters’ mercy. 
Moreover, individual attachments were attenuated by the practice 
of polygyny and, in many localities, polyandry. 

Economic pursuits were not only a reason for marriage but seem 
to have contributed to certain features of it. The matrimonial 
status of each sex was, with a few exceptions noted below, substan- 
tially equal. If native male dominance was to man’s advantage, 
women’s somewhat great economic importance in seed gathering off- 
set it. There were virtually no noneconomic activities which either 
sex would use as a social lever. The family therefore was a well- 
balanced bilateral unit, neither sex having appreciable advantage. 

One expression of this sex equality appears to have been the prac- 
tice of both polyandry and polygyny (Steward, 1936). The sororate 
and levirate were intensified in this area. As sororal polygyny was 
a simple step from the former, fraternal polyandry was a simple step 
from the latter. The partial distribution of polyandry in this area 
indicates, however, that sex equality is probably an incomplete ex- 
planation of it. Polygyny, preferably sororal, was universal, but 
polyandry, though occurring among most Western Shoshoni, some 
Northern Shoshoni, at least the Panaca Southern Paiute, and some 
Northern Paiute, was definitely lacking among Owens Valley Paiute 
and their neighbors, Ash Meadows Southern Paiute, and Shoshoni 
in the vicinity of Death Valley. Theoretically, moreover, nonfra- 
ternal polyandry should have occurred as often as non-sororal 
polygyny. Apparently it did not. Among Western Shoshoni it was 
usually fraternal, being essentially an extension of sex privileges to 
a brother prior to his marriage to some other woman. Less often 
it was true marriage contracted with the intention of permanency. 
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Nonfraternal polyandry was rare. Park reports (1937) that poly- 
andry was always fraternal and was conceived as true marriage 
among Pyramid Lake and Walker River Northern Piaute. O. C. 
Stewart (1937) reports polyandry among Northern Piaute at Pyra- 
mid Lake, Owyhee, McDermit, Winnemucca, and Burns, but states 
that the first three, at least, practiced the nonfraternal form. 

It is probable that several factors which have not yet been ascer- 
tained determined the occurrence of the different forms of polyandry. 
Park has suggested that among Paviotso (Northern Paiute) frequent 
polygyny left a shortage of marriageable women. This may have 
been a contributing factor, but among Western Shoshoni the fre- 
quency of polygyny seems to have been insufficient to have made a 
great difference. I would venture now only to state that among 
Western Shoshoni, sex equality, which was largely the result of 
economic pursuits, was a condition necessary to the origin and diffu- 
sion of polyandry. 

Practices respecting post-marital residence, though slightly weight- 
ing woman’s status, failed materially to alter family balance among 
Western Shoshoni. Temporarily, residence was almost everywhere 
matrilocal, the husband often spending a year or more in a kind of 
bride service during which his general acceptability and hunting 
prowess were ascertained. Sometimes residence was matrilocal until 
several children had been born, because the aid of the maternal 
grandmother was sought in childbirth and infant care. Such tem- 
porary residence seems to enhance the status of women. Park (1937) 
reports matrilocal residence among the Northern Piaute. But per- 
manent residence among Western Shoshoni was determined solely 
by certain practical and personal circumstances: 1, Abundance of 
local foods; 2, the whereabouts of relatives; thus, when a brother 
and sister married a sister and brother, the two families preferred 
to live near each other; also, proximity to other favorite relatives 
might be sought; thus, if the parents of only one spouse were living, 
the couple might settle near them; 3, whether a headman of some 
kind was in the family; relatives often preferred to live near such 
men; 4, whether marriage were with a cross-cousin, pseudo cross- 
cousin, or unrelated person from the same village, none of which 
required change of residence; 5, whether marriage were by capture, 
the woman always being brought to the man’s village. 

Definitely to woman’s disadvantage in much of the Western Sho- 
shoni area was marriage by abduction. The Southern Paiute custom 
described by Hamblin (1881, pp. 34-36) is somewhat similar to that 
of the Shoshoni. In a dispute about women on the Santa Clara 
River the men formed two files and the claimant passed between 
them defending himself. Such men were often aided by their rela- 
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tives. Hamblin was once requested to assist a man who called 
him “brother.” Sometimes single combatants fought for the woman. 
More often a man was aided by all possible relatives and friends in 
fights which might last all day and into the night. One involved 
more than 100 men who had come out at night to fight by a circle 
of fires. When the woman for whom they were contending was 
seriously beaten in the fray, the squaws stopped hostilities by throw- 
ing baskets of coals on the fighters. 

Obviously, women were given no choice in selection of mates in 
abduction cases and, although they might run away later, their lot 
was not exalted. 

Furthermore, although there is no clear evidence of recognized 
claims to hospitality, such as lending wives to visitors, countless 
stories relate that wives were gambled away to other Indians or were 
loaned to white men for small presents. 

Among Northern Shoshoni, not only was polyandry less common, 
but the practice of mass raping attests little regard for the status 
of women. It might be conceived that women’s lessened importance 
in a bison-hunting peoples partly accounted for this. 

In the absence of extensive social and political bonds, kinship was 
extremely important in determining marriages. To a very large 
extent, one family or a group of related families was the sociopoliti- 
cal unit, especially among Western Shoshoni and somewhat among 
Northern Shoshoni. There was, therefore, a definite desire to ally 
families through multiple marriages. As relationship was a bar to 
marriage in all but the few localities practicing cross-cousin mar- 
riage, several preferred usages permitted multiple interfamily mar- 
riages.*°° It was preferred that several brothers should marry several 
sisters, though never as group marriage, or that a brother and sister 
should marry a sister and brother. This practice is reflected in 
kinship terms and appears in several genealogies. The levirate and 
sororate were strong. Polygyny was preferably sororal and polyan- 
dry preferably fraternal. 

In some parts of the world the levirate and sororate were inescap- 
able obligations, marriage being essentially a family contract. Owens 
Valley Paiute and Southern Shoshoni recognized such obligations, 
avoidance of the levirate and sororate being accomplished only by 
payment to the deceased spouse’s family. In the remainder of the area 
the levirate and sororate were observed only partly because marriage 
was a family alliance. They were followed as often because of per- 
sonal preference. They not only continued the bond uniting two 
families, but permitted a widowed person to acquire a spouse whom 


2 But in some places kinship terms expressly indicate that relationship is believed to 
cease after 3 generations. The great-great-grandparent is not regarded as a relative. 
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he knew well and who would take more than a stranger’s interest in 
his children. 

In the northern part of the area pseudo cross-cousin marriage 
and, in a few localities, real cross-cousin marriage also served to 
strengthen kinship bonds. A person’s pseudo cross-cousin (the 
stepson or stepdaughter of the mother’s brother or father’s sister) 
was not, of course, a blood relative. But he was so regarded, being 
called usually by the same terms as a true cross-cousin. Moreover, 
pseudo parallel-cousins were ineligible for marriage. No doubt 
pseudo cross-cousins were often available for marriage because fre- 
quent separation and remarriage, previously discussed, often intro- 
duced stepaunts, stepuncles, and their children into the family. As 
brothers and sisters often lived near one another, especially when 
two families were united by several marriages between their chil- 
dren, a person often found a pseudo cross-cousin in his own village. 

In cross-cousin and pseudo cross-cousin marriage it was impossible 
to discover that either side of the family was given preference, ex- 
cept at Fort Hall where marriage was preferably between a man and 
his father’s sister’s stepdaughter. 

In summary, it appears that Basin-Plateau conditions had pro- 
vided a milieu for the development of certain marriage forms. In 
establishing substantial sex equality they produced an essentially 
balanced family and provided a condition from which polyandry 
as well as polygyny might develop. It is difficult to see, however, 
that conditions necessarily entailed either of these practices. In 
containing a minimum of social and political activities, society ele- 
vated kinship bonds over social and political bonds and thus moti- 
vated practices which would strengthen kinship bonds. But it prob- 
ably did not predetermine the exact nature of those practices. Mul- 
tiple interfamily marriages are a simple device for strengthening 
and the sororate and levirate for continuing an alliance between two 
families, but there is no obvious reason why cross-cousin or pseudo 
cross-cousin marriage should have been developed in some localities 
but not in others. 

Finally, although the marriage pattern broadly conformed to a 
condition in which there was comparative sex equality and unusual 
stress on kinship bonds, elements within it were somewhat contra- 
dictory and disturbed its smooth functioning. Among Western Sho- 
shoni, women were economically more important than men, were 
favored by temporary matrilocal residence, and were privileged often 
to take a second husband. Yet they were wed polygynously and 
were liable to abduction. Among Northern Shoshoni there was some 
matrilocal residence and polyandry, yet women were liable to mass 
rape as well as abduction. Practices designed to ally kinship groups 
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were similarly often nullified by contrary practices. Despite prefer- 
ence for multiple interfamily marriages, the ease and frequency of 
separation and marriage by abduction often undid what these mar- 
riages had accomplished. Moreover, allied kin groups were often 
forced by food shortage in the different regions to live widely sep- 
arated and beyond contact with one another. Thus, despite the im- 
portance of kinship, population fluidity prevented crystallization of 
a fixed set of duties and obligations. 

These somewhat contradictory practices were insufficient seriously 
to endanger group survival. Yet Basin-Plateau patterns had failed 
to reach perfect internal and external adjustment and were in a state 
of some unbalance. 


POLITICAL ORGANIZATION AND CHIEFTAINSHIP 


Political organization and control are commensurate with activi- 
ties requiring cooperation and management. They must be under- 
stood in terms of specific activities. Basic patterns of organization 
and chieftainship obviously could not be borrowed unless conditions 
to support them were present. If such conditions were present they 
would automatically develop without the necessity of borrowing. It 
is only secondary features—functionally unimportant or potentially 
variable elements—which are susceptible to diffusion, and even these 
can vary only within prscribed limits. 

Under stable conditions, variation in the fundamental nature and 
extent of political controls within each region was not great. No 
doubt periods of instability and change, like the wars with the white 
man, afforded strong personalities opportunities to achieve unusual 
authority. Ordinarily, however, a chief’s authority was restricted 
to certain definite activities, such as hunts, dances, war, or cere- 
monies. Its limits, therefore, were largely predetermined by the 
factors controlling these activities. 

Basin-Plateau political groups and chiefs had no interest in dis- 
putes, criminal or civil, between individuals. These were settled by 
relatives, usually close kin. 

The people of different regions in the Basin-Plateau exhibited a 
remarkable variation in political organization and chief’s authority. 
These ranged from an irreducible minimum in the biological family 
or household to a maximum in the band. They involved different 
kinds of activities in different parts of the area. 

Among Shoshoni, and probably others, the household was the 
independent political unit during much of the year and among West- 
ern Shoshoni during most of the year. The household head was its 
leader. When several related families were associated in a winter 
encampment and traveled together the eldest or most influential man 
directed activities. He had no title, however. 
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Small villages, whether or not comprised of related families, had 
no formal chiefs. 

Many larger villages, however, had a single headman. His title, 
degwani or dagwani, means “talker” and truly designates his most 
important function. “Chief” usually connotes extensive authority 
and perhaps should not be applied to these men, though it has been 
used in this paper. The headman was usually experienced though 
not necessarily old. Infirmity disqualified him. His task was prin- 
cipally to keep informed about the ripening of plant foods in different 
localities, to impart his information to the villagers, and, if all the 
families traveled to the same pine-nut area, to manage the trip and 
help arrange where each was to harvest. Asa “talker,” he gave long 
orations, telling of his information and giving directions to families 
who cared to cooperate. His authority, however, was not absolute. 
Any family was at liberty to pursue an independent course at any 
time. 

Each village was named after some salient feature of its locality. 
As proximity to water was essential to village location, it was most 
often named after a spring or creek. 

Organization superseding the village was only temporary among 
Western Shoshoni. It involved specific communal endeavors of lim- 
ited duration and specialized leadership which pertained only to such 
endeavors. Several of these activities were economic. Rabbit drives 
brought the members of several adjoining villages to a certain place 
where they drove under the direction of a skilled rabbit hunter. 
Antelope drives similarly entailed joint effort, but the leader acquired 
authority by the accident of having received a vision for the power 
of antelope shamanism. Festivals, held either at places of abundant 
foods or at prominent villages, usually required the leadership of a 
dance specialist. During such communal affairs the headmen of the 
villages participating usually lent their influence to that of the special 
director by “talking” from time to time. These talks were harangues, 
exhorting the people to behave, have a good time, prepare food for 
feasts, etc. In some instances a village headman was also antelope 
shaman, dance director, or rabbit-drive leader. But his special au- 
thority was restricted to the communal activity and ceased at its 
conclusion. 

There is evidence that some men on the Snake River dreamed pow- 
ers of leadership in different activities, an example of an accessory 
feature of chieftainship that could readily have been introduced by 
diffusion, 

Among Shoshoni from the Snake River, Idaho, to Death Valley, 
California, the largest permanent organization was the village. There 
is not a single feature which warrants calling any of them a “band.” 
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There are no sharp dialectic, cultural, or political boundaries, nor 
well-defined named groups larger than the village. Names were some- 
times applied to the people of a general but not clearly defined region. 
Nevada Shoshoni called Idaho Shoshoni “salmon eaters” and were 
called by them “pine-nut eaters,” but neither considered themselves to 
belong to bands with such names. In fact they rarely used such names 
for themselves. Nevada Shoshoni never called themselves pine-nut 
eaters, though some of them occasionally referred to people in another 
region as eaters of a certain seed. The much publicized Tosawi or 
White Knife people of the Battle Mountain region are so called 
because an excellent grade of white flint occurs in that country. But 
neither informants nor early writers agreed as to the boundaries of 
people so named. They had no organization and were not a band. 
Such names had no more political significance than “Digger.” 

The temporary and shifting intervillage alliances of this region, 
therefore, instead of consistently allying people of well-defined terri- 
tories, entailed a linkage of village with village which extended, net- 
like, throughout the entire area. Political bonds, like subsistence areas, 
interlocked in all directions. 

Factors influencing political organization among Western Shoshoni 
are brought into relief by a review of developmental stages from the 
aboriginal period to recent times. Three stages are recognizable, 
during which military bands temporarily developed, then disinte- 
grated. 

1. The native particularistic family and village groups, with tem- 
porary alliances for collective enterprises, previously described. 

2. The early post-Caucasian period, during which important altera- 
tions in native economy began. In northern Nevada this stage sub- 
divides into two phases. 

a. This phase began about 1850 and reached a climax in 1860. 
Horses were acquired in increasing numbers, native foods were re- 
duced by the white man, and warfare, which began with minor 
clashes between the white men and Indians, reached major propor- 
tions. Decreased native foods made it necessary, and horses made it 
possible to travel widely in the quest of foods. Raids upon immi- 
grant trains and later upon ranches, partly motivated by hunger, 
brought warfare or the threat of strife. In such regions as Battle 
Mountain, Steptoe Valley, Gosiute territory, and much of Northern 
Paiute territory, previously independent villages, now traveling with 
horses, united into military bands under high commands. Neither 
the organization nor discipline was strict, and the composition of 
fighting groups constantly changed. 

Throughout most of the Humboldt River region, though people 
began to amalgamate in groups of increasing size, especially near the 
growing centers of white population, they remained peaceful. 
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Political control served to restrain rather than stimulate belligerent 
tendencies. Tiimok, whose history has been previously sketched 
(pp. 149-150), became the so-called chief of people who had lived 
along the central part of the Humboldt Valley, South Fork, Hunt- 
ington, and Ruby Valley and a few neighboring valleys. Headquar- 
ters was at Ruby Valley. Tiimok’s efforts probably more than any- 
thing else preserved peace in this area. 

At the termination of wars in the early and middle sixties the 
motivation for joint effort was to win concessions from the white 
man. Responsible spokesmen were necessary. In 1863 Tiimok and 
other men who were said to represent the Indians of various valleys 
signed a treaty embracing a huge area. It is doubtful whether the 
supposed constituents of these signatories had formally chosen them 
as their representatives or, indeed, if many knew what was occurring. 
Formal delegation of power to enter agreements binding upon every- 
one was utterly foreign to native political institutions. After 1863 
some of these so-called chiefs continued to speak for the Indians. 

The cohesion of the rapidly developed bands was slight. Their 
territory was not accurately defined, except by fictitious boundaries 
in the treaty, and they were constantly liable to alteration and disso- 
lution. Remy and Brenchley remarked (1861, p. 128) that there 
were many groups in this area and that each had a chief, but people 
had little respect for him except during time of war. The institu- 
tion of band chief was novel and hence provided opportunity for 
influential personalities to assert themselves. The office and its duties, 
having no precedence in native institution and concerning principally 
warfare and negotiations with the white man, were limited in scope 
and duration. They survived too briefly to have become institu- 
tionalized and to have won respect and general support. When the 
wars ceased the need for organization largely vanished and chiefs 
lost authority. 

b. This phase began about 1870, when the wars were over, when 
the white man was well established in the area, and when a profound 
alteration of native economy had occurred. In southern Nevada, 
where the Shoshoni had little or no strife with the white man, they 
passed directly into this phase without the intervening and transient 
development of military bands. 

By 1870 native plants had been so reduced by cattle grazing and 
native animals by hunting that complete reliance on them was no 
longer possible. Indians consequently began to attach themselves 
in small family groups to ranches, where they worked as hands, and 
in large colonies to ranch towns and to the rapidly booming mining 
towns where their labor was in demand. Under the new conditions 
they could establish comparatively permanent residences; it was un- 
necessary to travel continually in search of foods. There was little 
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need for political control on the ranches. The comparatively large 
communities at some of these towns, however, became centers for 
such native communal affairs as festivals and rabbit drives. With 
improved transportation, people from great distances attended. Dur- 
ing several decades certain of these towns were the scenes of festivals 
whose magnitude surpassed anything known in aboriginal days. For 
example, people of the general region of Smoky Valley, Ralston 
Valley, Tonopah, Hot Creek, the Kawich Mountains, and even Lida 
began to abandon their local festivals to attend the huge festival 
at the mining town of Belmont, where many families had gone to 
live. Kawich, a person of evident prestige, become one of the main 
leaders of the Belmont festival. 

But native political control in these colonies did not extend beyond 
native communal affairs. As members also of the white man’s com- 
munity, they were largely subject to his organization and laws. The 
enly function of headmen, beyond directing native activities, was to 
deal with the white man, because the Indian was still but slightly 
assimilated culturally or linguistically. 

During this time, of course, many Indians had gone to reserva- 
tions, where somewhat artificial institutions were at once imposed 
upon them. 

3. The third period was one of a general collapse of all political 
institutions brought about by accelerated deculturation. Although 
assimilation is nowhere complete even today, it had progressed suffi- 
ciently to destroy most distinctively Indian political institutions. 
Deculturation was more or less proportionate to intimacy with the 
white man. In the Humboldt Valley it became effective by 1880; 
in isolated parts of southern Nevada it was probably unimportant 
until 1900. As interest in native customs waned, communal hunts 
were first abandoned. Festivals were next dropped. Festivals now 
are largely limited to reservations, where deculturation has been 
slower, where large numbers of people make them more expedient, 
end where embarrassment because of the white man’s criticism of 
native practices carries less weight. 

The present trend of those not on reservations is toward physical 
and cultural assimilation. To some extent, assimilation is a goal, 
sought especially by the younger generation who desire to avoid the 
handicaps imposed by race prejudice. <A contrary trend, however, 
persists from the second stage, when Indian groups had representa- 
tives to deal with the white man. In order to win fulfillment of 
treaty obligations and other advantages, different persons with vary- 
ing degrees of support have fought the Indian cause. More recently 
organizations of white people have backed and encouraged such 
activities. 
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Though the independent village was the political unit of Western 
Shoshoni, in some regions certain villages habitually came together 
for communal hunts and festivals. This occurred where the popu- 
lation was extraordinarily dense and villages consequently either 
large or closely spaced, or where possession of the horse enabled them 
tc assemble in large aggregates. This repeated association produced 
a bond among them which, if sufficiently strong, approximated that 
of a band. When reinforced by ownership and defense of territory 
against trespass and by a group or territory name it was a true band. 
This condition existed in Owens Valley, where a communal sweat 
house and communal irrigation further augmented band esprit. 

The functions of the band chief in Owens Valley were commen- 
surate with band affairs. He planned communal affairs, though 
specialists might actually direct them, sent messengers to the dif- 
ferent villages to inform them of his plans, and talked at the affairs. 

Northern Shoshoni families remained together for a sufficient 
portion of the year during the buffalo hunt and winter encampment 
to warrant designating them as bands. Allegiance to these bands was 
not, however, absolute. The stable constitutents of a band were the 
nuclear groups of related families which probably had been inde- 
pendent units in the prehorse period. Upon acquiring horses, they 
consolidated in larger groups to hunt and camp together under the 
leadership of influential men. This trend was evidently in progress 
when the white man arrived in their country. Many families still 
lacked horses, especially those in the mountains of the Lemhi region, 
and necessarily carried on subsistence activities in comparative isola- 
tion. The consolidated groups varied in size and stability. If 
desirous of hunting bison in hostile territory, a large number co- 
operated, submitting to direction by a single chief. Whether families 
remained associated at the winter encampment depended upon their 
individual interests, their regard for the chief, and other factors. 
Dissatisfied with the principal chiefs, groups might pursue an inde- 
pendent course under men more to their liking. This was especially 
true of those who objected to the usual Shoshoni policy of peace with 
the white man and who wished to engage in raids. 

A chief’s authority was consequently of uncertain scope and dura- 
tion and depended largely upon his persuasiveness. The most re- 
markable personality seems to have been Washakie, chief of Wyoming 
Shoshoni, to whose judgment and leadership even Idaho Shoshoni 
and Bannock often submitted. A chief’s main task was supervision 
of tribal movements when on hunting or trading expeditions. Estab- 
lishing and enforcing a policy toward the white man augmented his 
power. Responsibility for hunting and warfare seems often to have 
been delegated to special men. Visionary powers were an especially 
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important qualification for leadership in war. Leading successful 
war parties gave men some distinction and, consequently, influence. 

Though information about the Southern Paiute and Ute is inade- 
quate, there is some indication that they differed from each other 
somewhat as the Western Shoshoni differed from the Northern Sho- 
shoni. The Southern Paiute, at least between Death Valley and Las 
Vegas, were organized only on a village basis. Kelly states (1934) 
that all Southern Paiute were divided into definite dialectic groups. 
But these groups rarely had names and seem, in aboriginal times at 
least, to have had no political significance. The Ute, however, had 
horses at an early time and, like the Northern Shoshoni, traveled, 
hunted bison, and fought in large groups under the control of chiefs. 
These groups habitually returned to certain lands which some per- 
sons believe they owned. Moreover, each was named, at least within 
the historic period. In short, they were bands. 

Though these fndamental forms of chieftainship and _ political 
organization depended almost entirely upon the activities to which 
they pertained, and were consequently of unquestioned local origin, 
certain secondary features were arbitrary, had little functional sig- 
nificance, and seem to have been borrowed embellishments. For 
example, the formal office of chief’s speaker occurred in the northern 
part of the area but was lacking in Owens Valley. It was obviously 
a dispensable element and, occurring in some neighboring areas, could 
readily have been borrowed. The partial dependence of chieftainship 
upon visions in the north became essential to the effective functioning 
of chief only after people learned to consider it so. It, too, was 
undoubtedly borrowed. 

Powell and Ingalls take the view that the unorganized condition of 
many Shoshonean groups in 1872 was the result of the arrival of the 
white man. This view is contrary to the one held here. They state 
(1874, p. 3): “Their hunting grounds have been spoiled, their favorite 
valleys are occupied by white men, and they are compelled to scatter 
in small bands in order to obtain subsistence. Formerly, they were 
organized into nations, or confederacies, under the influence of great 
chiefs, but such men have lost their power in the presence of white 
men, and it is no longer possible to treat with these people as nations, 
but each little tribe must be dealt with separately. The broad terri- 
tory over which they are scattered has been parceled out among the 
tribes by common consent, usually determined at general councils, so 
that each tribe holds a certain district of country as its own.” They 
further state (1874, p. 9): “The original political organization of the 
tribes under consideration [Utah, Nevada, and Idaho Shoshoneans] 
had a territorial basis; that is, the country was divided into districts, 
and each district was inhabited by a small tribe, which took the name 
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of the land, and had one principal chief. These tribes, or ‘land- 
nameds,’ as they are called in the Indian idiom, were the only per- 
manent organizations, but sometimes two or more of them would 
unite in a confederacy under some great chief.” 

Except among Southern Paiute, however, their ethnographic ob- 
servances were not extended. Moreover, their own detailed evidence 
on Southern Paiute, cited on pages 180-185, supports the view ad- 
vanced here rather than theirs. 


PROPERTY 


Property concepts, like political organization, are functionally re- 
lated to and develop from specific conditions and practices. It is 
difficult to envisage any mechanism for borrowing basic concepts. 

The most elementary principle of property occurred among the 
Western Shoshoni. Objects belonged to persons who expended work 
on them and used them. All natural resources, with the sole excep- 
tion of privately owned eagle nests, were free to anyone. This was 
not communal ownership; it was not ownership at all, because no 
group whatever claimed natural resources. Water, seed, and hunt- 
ing areas, mineral and salt deposits, etc., were freely utilized by any- 
one. But once work had been done upon the products of natural 
resources they became the property of the person or family doing the 
work. Willow groves could be used by anyone, but baskets made of 
willows belonged to their makers. Wild seeds could be gathered by 
anyone, but once harvested, they belonged strictly to the family doing 
the task, even though they might be shared with other families. 
When wild seeds were sowed, the crop but not the land was owned. 
Egan Canyon Shoshoni, however, stated that even sowed plots could 
be harvested by anyone. 

Community property was rarely held by groups larger than the 
household. Women owned their baskets, clothes, and other objects 
used by them, while men owned hunting equipment and things pecul- 
iar to their sex. The household owned the house, foods, and general 
equipment. All this conforms to the work-use-ownership principle. 
The outstanding exception is large game. A hunter was entitled to 
keep the skin and some choice portion of the meat for his family but 
was obliged to share the remainder with village members, first con- 
sideration being given to his relatives. The loan of objects to and 
sharing of other food with members of the community were acts of 
courtesy and in no sense were recognition of communal claims. 

Truly communal property was scant. Often many families cooper- 
ated in the construction of a deer or antelope corral and divided the 
game taken. They jointly prepared and used dance grounds and fish 
weirs. But once abandoned, anyone was at liberty to use these things 
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in the future. It is significant that the only appurtenances peculiar 
to communal activities that could be carried home were rabbit nets, 
which were always made and owned by individual men. There is 
some evidence, in fact, that men claimed all rabbits caught in their 
nets during drives. 

Some form of land ownership is common among tribes in many 
parts of the world. Often it is not the land per se but exclusive 
rights of hunting, fishing, gathering, or agriculture on it that is 
claimed. It may be postulated that habitual use of the resource in 
question by the family, village, band, or other group was a necessary 
‘condition for the development of claims to it. 

The Shoshoni lacked any form of ownership of land or resources 
on it (except eagle nests). No group habitually and exclusively uti- 
lized any clearly defined territory for hunting, fishing, or seed gath- 
ering. Their failure to do so has already been tentatively explained 
in ecological terms. The people were primarily seed gatherers. The 
sparse and erratic occurrence of vegetable foods required that terri- 
tories exploited by different families and villages not only should 
vary from year to year but should greatly overlap. There was no 
competition for vegetable foods, because good crops, especially of 
seeds, ripened and fell to the ground so rapidly that people could 
not possibly gather all of them. When the crop in one locality failed 
people went elsewhere, usually having been informed of the promis- 
ing harvest by residents in its vicinity. If crops were poor every- 
where, which was not uncommon, everyone went hungry. The pin- 
yon nut appears to have been outstanding in preventing ownership 
of food areas. Even in a succession of fertile years a grove yielded 
1 year but not the next. In good years it afforded far more nuts 
than could possibly be picked. Families consequently traveled to the 
locality of a good supply, were welcomed by local residents, and 
often cached their nuts and remained there during the winter. Under 
such conditions, ownership of vegetable food resources would have 
been a disadvantage to everyone. 

The annual variation in game was somewhat less extreme. The 
area lacked both large herd animals and animals trapped extensively 
for furs. Even deer, antelope, and mountain sheep were compara- 
tively scarce. In areas where hunting was the most important sub- 
sistence activity it is understandable that men should prefer to re- 
main in territory known to them and defend it against trespass. 
In the Western Shoshoni area, however, seed gathering instead of 
hunting determined the economic routine. Men accompanied their 
families to seed areas and hunted where they had an opportunity. 
Areas hunted, therefore, like seed areas, overlapped and could not 
advantageously have been owned. 
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Among the Northern Shoshoni the relative importance of hunt- 
ing and gathering was reversed. But during the period for which 
information is available hunting was carried on in a kind of no- 
man’s land east of the Rocky Mountains. Though probably hunted 
principally by different bands of Shoshoni, it was also visited by 
Flathead, Nez Percé, Blackfeet, Crow, and sometimes other tribes. 
Probably none of these claimed it. Certainly none had enforced a 
claim. 

It might seem that Snake River Shoshoni, like many tribes in the 
salmon area, would have developed some kind of ownership of fishing 
sites. That they did not is probably explainable by the uncertainties 
of their subsistence. Too often salmon failed to run, or, affording 
but a meager catch, forced families to make long journeys to search 
for game and vegetable foods elsewhere. Wyeth (Schoolcraft, 1851, 
p. 244), who was at Fort Hall from 1834 to 1836, stated of the Sho- 
shoni along the Snake River, “None of the roving tribes . . . claim 
the ownership of its soil; they visit it only to hunt game [probably 
referring especially to bison which formerly could be had near Fort 
Hall] ...” The inhabitants “exist in small detached bodies and 
single families, and change their locations so widely that they seem 
to have no particular claim to any portion . . . No considerable body 
of these Indians . . . can be found whose lines of wandering have 
not continually interlocked with those of similar bands.” Had 
salmon afforded ample subsistence such wandering would have been 
unnecessary. 

Owens Valley Paiute were distinctive for their band ownership of 
hunting and seed territories. There are two possible explanations 
of such ownership. One, the pattern was borrowed from neighboring 
California, where it was prevalent. Two, it developed in response to 
local ecology. Neither is susceptible to positive proof, but the second 
has several arguments in its favor. First, it is difficult to envisage a 
means by which a concept which is so interrelated with particular 
subsistence activities could have been borrowed. Against this, how- 
ever, is the fact that it appears to occur among other Northern Paiute 
just west of Reese River whose subsistence is like that of Western 
Shoshoni who lack land ownership. Second, band ownership of food 
territories obviously originated somewhere for good reasons. Its re- 
peated occurrence among widely separated groups in different parts 
of the world suggests that under certain conditions it has developed 
very readily. Third, conditions for its development appear to have 
been present in Owens Valley. The population was comparatively 
dense, stable, and settled in unusually permanent villages. The coun- 
try was fertile, so that subsistence activities could be carried on ac- 
cording to a comparatively fixed routine within a small territory. 
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Each territory was only large enough to embrace all the natural re- 
sources habitually exploited and included both game and vegetable 
foods. The disruptive effect of the erratic yield of wild seeds, es- 
pecially the pine nut, was outweighed by the importance of com- 
munally irrigated and therefore comparatively reliable seed patches 
in the valley, which were communally harvested. A theory of local 
origin of band ownership of territory then must assume that habitual 
exploitation of a territory which neighboring groups rarely traversed 
led to its exclusive exploitation and defense against trespass. The 
resources owned were irrigated and nonirrigated seed plots, fishing 
places, and territory for communal hunts. Individual hunters, being 
less destructive of game and often pursuing animals which ran for 
miles, were privileged to hunt where they pleased. 

Within the framework of Owens Valley communal band ownership 
there seems to have been some family ownership of land. As a band 
went always to the same pine-nut groves and as it was customary 
throughout the pine-nut area for large groups to agree to at least a 
temporary division of the pine-nut groves, it is understandable that 
certain families should habitually have picked from the same localities 
which they regarded as their own and defended. 

The Southern Paiute near Death Valley had no band ownership of 
food territories, but families were said to have owned cultivated land 
and plots of mesquite, screw beans, and pine nuts. Though an under- 
standing of property rights among Southern Paiute requires more 
information than is available, it may be suggested that ownership 
of wild-seed plots was an extension of the ownership concept de- 
veloped in connection with cultivated land. Areas of other wild seeds 
and hunting areas were not owned. 

It is futile at present to speculate about property rights among the 
Ute. Fragments of information suggest band ownership of terri- 
tories. But whether ownership was of seeds, animals, or both, and 
what relation it bore to subsistence activities can probably be ascer- 
tained only by intensive field study. Whatever theory of property 
the Ute held, however, mounted Ute bands within the historic period 
traveled widely over one another’s territory on hunting excursions. 


SUMMARY 


The type of sociopolitical groups in the Basin-Plateau area was 
conditioned to a definable extent by human ecology. Rainfall, soils, 
topography, and climate determined the nature, quantity, and dis- 
tribution of plant and animal species which were required for food. 
The hunting and gathering devices and transportational facilities 
known in the area allowed only a certain quantity of these to be pro- 
cured and consequently limited the general population density. The 
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subsistence habits required in each region largely determined the size, 
nature, and permanency of population aggregates. These, in turn, 
predetermined many, though not all, features of social structures and 
political controls. In some regions, as among Western Shoshoni, 
exigencies of existence permitted little variation in the general socio- 
political pattern. When, however, ecology allowed latitude in sub- 
sistence activities, noneconomic factors, such as warfare, festivals, 
ceremonies, etc., became determinants of the sociopolitical patterns. 

Among Western Shoshoni and many of their Northern Paiute and 
Southern Paiute neighbors it was physically impossible for families 
either to remain in one place for any considerable time or for more 
than a few families to remain in permanent association. The out- 
standing sociopolitical units, consequently, were the biological family 
and the small winter village, consisting of a loose aggregate of fam- 
ilies. Families comprising a village were often related. The village 
headman or “talker” was little more than family leader or village 
adviser. Interfamily and intervillage alliances for cooperative enter- 
prises were of limited scope and brief duration, occurring only at 
communal hunts or festivals, each of which had a special director. 
Because, however, of the erratic occurrence of wild seeds and the fre- 
quent variation of terrain covered, alliance did not always bring to- 
gether the same families or village members. Habitual cooperation 
of the same people and therefore the development of fixed if limited 
political allegiances and controls was impossible. Likewise, habitual 
and exclusive utilization of particular territories by certain groups 
could not develop. The families composing villages were frequently 
unrelated because the lack of a rigid rule of post-marital residence and 
frequent shift of residence for practical reasons had prevented the 
formation of unilateral groups or lineages. 

Kinship bonds were of great importance in this society. It is 
probably their importance that motivated married children to live 
near their parents or near one another and that prompted multiple 
marriages between two families. Such bonds were probably a condi- 
tion of, if not the cause of, the development of pseudo cross-cousin 
marriage and in some localities of true cross-cousin marriage. But 
families were bilateral; neither side was conspicuously weighted. It 
was evidently this balance that permitted frequent fraternal poly- 
andry as well as polygyny. Though kinship ties were important, the 
uncertainties of residence and of assured association with specified 
relatives prevented the development of an elaborate and nicely fixed 
set of kinship duties and obligations. 

Other ecological factors permitted the growth of more complex 
sociopolitical forms in certain parts of the Basin-Plateau area. 
Villages amalgamated into bands when one of two conditions were 
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present. First, they became bands when a fertile environment per- 
mitted large and closely spaced villages, obviated the necessity of 
extensive travel, and allowed certain people habitually to exploit 
a given territory and associate together in communal activities. This 
condition was present in Owens Valley, where named, landowning 
bands lived under the direction of chiefs with well-defined authority. 
Band unity was reinforced by communal sweat houses and mourning 
ceremonies, 

Second, bands formed when transportation was so improved that 
large groups could live together and either bring their foods to a 
central point or travel as a body in search of them. Ecology thus 
permitted, if it did not cause, band development. Bands were formed 
in late pre-Caucasian times among Northern Shoshoni and probably 
among Ute. They were named but were not landowning. Their 
solidarity was reinforced by need for protection in warfare. In 
the remainder of the area the horse was introduced late and bands 
were of brief duration. Political control of mounted bands cen- 
tered in chiefs whose authority varied somewhat with their per- 
sonalities, but which was immeasurably increased by circumstances 
incident to the arrival of the white man. Control of certain activi- 
ties, however, such as war and hunting, was delegated to special men. 

These bands were composed of unrelated families. They were so 
large, in fact, that even had rules of post-marital residence been 
fixed they could scarcely have developed into lineages. The funda- 
mental nature of the families comprising them was probably laid 
down in preband times, at least among Northern Shoshoni. But 
perennial association with most of one’s relatives gave point to fixed 
kinship duties and obligations which seem to have been much more 
clearly defined than among Western Shoshoni. 


SOME GENERAL IMPLICATIONS OF THE PRESENT 
STUDY 


SoctrorpotiticAL Grours Amona Hunters AND GATHERERS 


A previous study (Steward, 1936 c) postulated that certain fea- 
tures of the sociopolitical patterns of many hunting and gathering 
peoples were produced by definite social and ecological determinants. 
The generalizations made were: 

“All peoples in an area of low population density have some form 
of politically autonomous, landowning band, which is greater than 
the bilateral family. The size of the band and the extent of the ter- 
ritory it utilizes are determined by the number of persons who, due 
Jargely to ecological factors, habitually cooperate at least during 
part of the annual round of economic and social activity. Band 
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unity is expressed in a consciousness of common interest and submis- 
sion to some degree of central control during community enterprises, 
although such control may be lacking during parts of the year. The 
authority of the leader is consequently small and temporary and his 
position is seldom a fixed institution.” 

It was further found that there are two types of such bands, de- 
pending upon special factors. One is unilineal, the other composite. 
All unilineal bands analyzed in this study were patrilineal and 
patrilocal, consisted of actual or fictitious relatives, and were conse- 
quently exogamous. This type occurred where ecology prevented 
group size from exceeding fifty to one hundred members and where 
emphasis upon hunting or other factors tending toward male domi- 
nance made it patrilocal. It was found among Northern Bushmen, 
African Negritos, Semang, Australians, Tasmanians, Fuegians, and 
in southern California. The theoretical counterpart of the patri- 
lineal band is the exogamous, localized, matrilineal band, the distri- 
bution of which has not yet been summarized, but which probably 
occurred among some primitive horticulturists. For example, arch- 
eological evidence suggests that these may have existed among Basket 
Makers and early Pueblo in the Southwest and provided nuclei for 
subsequent clan development (Steward, 1937 a). 

Composite bands are not unilineal but consist of unrelated families 
which consequently need not observe band exogamy. In these the 
enlarged kinship group and political group are thus not coexten- 
sive. This type occurs where the group is somewhat larger (usually 
more than 100 persons) or where for various reasons, such as 
lack of strict rules of patrilocal or matrilocal residence or presence 
of cross-cousin marriage, band exogamy is unnecessary. Com- 
posite bands occur among Southern Bushmen, Andamanese, many 
Algonkians and Athabascans of Canada and, no doubt, elsewhere. 

When generalizations are made, it must be assumed that further 
investigations may require supplementary theories to fit facts not 
previously known. The present investigation has shown that certain 
Basin-Plateau groups conformed in great detail to the previous gen- 
eralizations. Other groups exhibited novel cause and effect rela- 
tionships which do not invalidate previous generalizations but re- 
quire supplementary hypotheses. No doubt a similar analysis of 
groups not covered in these studies will indicate other new kinds of 
cause and effect relationships. 

Owens Valley Paiute possessed the typical composite band. The 
Northern Shoshoni, who acquired horses at an early date, also had 
composite bands. But in their failure to own territory the latter 
departed from the usual composite band pattern. This departure, 
however, has been shown to be a result of the horse-bison economy 
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which required that the subsistence areas of the different bands over- 
lap. Data on Ute are inadequate but suggest a pattern like that 
of the Northern Shoshoni. 

Western Shoshoni, probably Southern Paiute, and perhaps some 
Northern Paiute fall outside the scope of the previous generaliza- 
tions, which were too inclusive. They lacked bands and any form 
of land ownership. The only stable social and political unit was 
the family. Larger groupings for social and economic purposes 
were temporary and shifting. The radical departure of these 
peoples from the band patterns, however, is explainable by ecolog- 
ical factors not previously encountered. It has been shown that the 
unusually great economic importance of seeds largely restricted the 
economic unit to the family. Communal enterprises did not always 
aline the same families, so that there were no large groups having 
political unity. It has also been shown that the peculiar occurrence 
of certain foods, especially seed species, entailed interlocking sub- 
sistence areas which militated against land ownership. 


Econocy IN CULTURAL STUDIES 


An “explanation” of human behavior patterns explains in pro- 
portion as it traces determinants to ultimate sources. These deter- 
minants or factors are necessarily stated in different terms. Some 
are innate human drives, which, though overlaid ,and obscured 
by culture patterns, must sometimes be stated in psychological and 
even physiological terms. Some are more or less arbitrary behavior 
norms to be treated in terms of invention and borrowing. But both 
are adapted in varying ways and degrees to the requirements of 
existence in a particular natural environment. The adaptation must 
be stated in ecological terms. Determinants of culture, therefore, 
are interrelated in a complex equation. It is difficult to see how 
in any society the extent and force of purely cultural and psycho- 
logical determinants can be ascertained if the ecology which condi- 
tions and delimits them is unknown. 

Attention to the role of ecology, however, is neither environmental 
determinism nor economic determinism. Extreme environmental 
determinism has had ample refutation. Economic determinism, 
though resting to an undetermined extent upon substantial truth, 
is, especially in such extreme interpretations as the Marxian, primar- 
ily a philosophy, not a scientifically demonstrated fact. Emphasis 
upon human ecology is not postulation of a general or novel theory. 
Tt is essentially a manner of stating a problem. The problem is 
first to ascertain what behavior patterns are required when a certain 
environment is exploited by certain economic devices. Second, how, 
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if at all, such patterns affect other activities and institutions and 
the latitude allowed them. In short, it entails an equation of cul- 
ture process involving the interaction and mutual adaptation of 
both historically and environmentally determined behavior. 

It may be argued, of course, that there is danger of taking ecology 
as the point of departure and that to do so is unwarranted, because 
any part of the culture might have predetermined ecology instead. 
of the reverse. To this there are two answers. First, it is not. 
claimed a priori that ecology predetermines anything. The extent 
of its effect is an empirical problem in each instance. Second, ecol- 
ogy involves one unalterable factor, the natural environment. Quite 
unlike economies may be imposed upon any environment, each com- 
prising a system of activities and each exploiting different resources 
in the environment—for example, the Pueblo, the recent Indian, and 
the modern white in the Basin-Plateau area. But any system may 
vary only within limits, otherwise the people will obviously not sur- 
vive. These limits may be narrow or great and in turn permit small 
or large latitude in those cultural activities that depend upon them. 
If wide latitude is permitted by subsistence patterns, the choice of 
cultural forms may be determined by purely historical factors. 
Thus, an ecology might permit a dense population, but whether peo- 
ple lived scattered in many small hamlets or clustered in large 
towns might depend upon warfare, ceremonies, and other cultural- 
historical factors. It would be futile, however, to seek historical 
determinants of village types unless it had been established that 
ecology had permitted variations in them. 

The extent to which ecology conditions and delimits cultures de- 
pends, of course, upon the culture. In primitive societies like those 
described in this paper, it clearly predetermines and delimits certain 
features of social and political groups. An effort was not made to 
trace its effect to all the patterns which control an individual’s 
behavior, but it is probable that little behavior could be wholly 
explained in purely social terms. Even kinship duties and obliga- 
tions toward different relatives rest ultimately in varying degrees 
upon ecology. These duties and obligations may not only be partly 
economic but may well depend upon whether ego lives in the same 
village with or 50 miles away from certain relatives, upon what occa- 
sions he sees them, what kinds of activities they carry on together, 
and in what manner each fits into the general scheme of property, 
inheritance, food seeking, government, and other activities. Mar- 
riage may rest upon a psychological as well as cultural foundation. 
But the precise relationship between spouses as well as extensions of 
kinship groups cannot be understood without adequate reference to 
their economic functions. 
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In proportion that societies have adequately solved subsistence 
problems, the effect of ecology becomes more difficult to ascertain. 
In complex societies certain components of the social superstructure 
rather than ecology seem increasingly to be determinants of further 
developments. With greater cultural complexity analysis becomes 
increasingly difficult. Who can say today what weight should be 
attached to industrial progress, to preexisting government and social 
patterns, or to the propagandistic force of the ideology of democracy 
or other forms of government as determinants of present and future 
trends in our sociopolitical system? That certain changes in our own 
society are explainable in economic terms, however, cannot be denied. 
The relative growth of urban centers and the concomitant extension 
of political control over the behavior of individuals cannot be 
explained by any inherent tendency of human beings to increase in 
number, to concentrate the population in huge aggregates, and to sub- 
mit to more and more political control. Concentration of wealth 
and the crystallization of social classes are not merely psychological 
peculiarities of human beings. Even the marked changes within the 
modern family are not purely sociological phenomena. To a very 
large extent these are all traceable to economic changes. 


APPENDICES 
Apprenpix A.—TrIBAL DIstripuTiIons 


In a previous paper (1937) I gave the general distribution of the 
main linguistic groups of the Great Basin and adjoining portions of 
the Columbia and Colorado Plateaus. This was based primarily 
upon field work. The linguistic groups mapped were Kroeber’s 3 
branches of “Plateau Shoshonean” (1907, pp. 66-165, 1909)—Sho- 
shoni-Comanche, Mono-Bannock or Northern Paiute, and Ute-Cheme- 
huevi, the last including Southern Paiute—which Whorf (1935) 
suggests should not be classed together as “Shoshonean.” Though 
Kroeber’s map of these divisions (1925, fig. 52) must be modified in 
some details, it was remarkably accurate in view of the limited 
information at his command. 

It remains to examine early documentary evidence relative to this 
subject. For the greater part of Nevada south of the Humboldt 
River source material is almost entirely lacking. For Oregon, Idaho, 
and northern and western Utah it is abundant but extraordinarily 
contradictory. In fact it would be valueless to review it had not 
various authors based classifications of Basin-Plateau groups upon 
it, thus repeating and even compounding the original errors. 

Early writers were liable to several kinds of error. First, the 
differences between the linguistic divisions are sufficiently slight to 
have escaped the attention of persons not well versed in these 
languages. ‘Thus, Wyeth lived two years, 1834-36, at Fort Hall 
but failed to discover that Bannock and Shoshoni spoke differently. 
Second, it was often assumed that well-defined, bounded, and named 
political units would be found everywhere. It was not known that the 
only grouping in the greater part of the area was the family or vil- 
lage, so that “tribe” had significance only in synonymy with language. 
As there was little natural geographical grouping, names applied to 
peoples of localities bore uncertain connotation. Often local names 
were thought to imply political or “tribal” distinctiveness. Thus the 
frequent application of Paviotso to Northern Paiute of western Ne- 
vada and of Bannock or Snake to their Oregon kin led to the belief 
that these were three separate tribes. The third and most serious 
source of error was loose usage. When names were not intended to 
designate language, they were vaguely descriptive of culture and were 
applied without respect to locality. Thus “Digger” was used for 
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many groups. Finally, observers did not always distinguish the 
temporary from the habitual residents of a region. Though mounted 
Shoshoni and Ute were sometimes encountered several hundred miles 
from their homes, the fact was not always recognized or stated. 

The most common usage was to distinguish mounted from “foot” 
Indians. Shoshonee or Snake was most often applied to the former, 
Shoshocoe, Shoshoki, Walker, or Digger to the latter (e. g., Wilson, 
1849, p. 66; Hoffman, 1886, pp. 296-298; Burton, 1862, p. 476, even 
included Washo under Shoshoko or Digger). But these terms were 
applied inconsistently. Snake was often used also for Indians who 
lacked horses, who were shy, or who were poor. Shoshonie or Sho- 
shonee was sometimes applied to Kroeber’s Shoshonean-speaking 
peoples, e. g., Schoolcraft (1851, p. 198; 1857, pp. 34-35), Wheeler 
(1879, pp. 19, 408-413) who included southern California tribes under 
it, and Simpson (1876, pp. 34-85) who included Snake and Bannock 
under “Sho-sho-nee.” (Latham, 1856, p. 106, following Pike, applied 
Paduca to all Shoshoneans.) Dennison (1858, p. 262), however, made 
no distinctions, saying that the “Mountain Snakes, Bonnacks, and 
Diggers” are “generally known as the Shoshone or Snake Indians and 
are part of that large tribe.” Shoshocoe and Snake, as will be shown 
below, were also applied to Northern Paiute or Mono-Bannock speak- 
ing groups as well as to Shoshoni proper. Bannock, though most 
often used for the Northern Paiute of Oregon, was frequently applied 
to various Idaho Shoshoni, mounted or unmounted, as well as to 
Idaho Bannock proper. Many writers, considering it to mean merely 
“robbers,” applied it to any Indians prone to theft. Ute* or Utah 
was usually restricted to the Ute proper, though it was often ap- 
plied as Pa-Ute to both Northern and Southern Paiute and as Weber 
Ute and Gosiute (Gosi-Ute) to two groups of Shoshoni. References 
to early writers in addition to those cited here will be found in Ban- 
croft (1886, pp. 461-470), whose inferences as to divisions and loca- 
tions of Shoshoneans are far from helpful. 

Wyoming.—Shoshoni of Wyoming were consistently called Sho- 
shoni or Snake and there is little doubt that they all spoke Shoshoni- 
Comanche. (Gebow’s vocabulary of the Rocky Mountains, 1868, for 
the “Snake or Sho-sho-nay” is Shoshoni-Comanche.) 

Montana, Idaho, and northern Utah—The Shoshoneans of this 
area were classified in many contradictory ways. Attempts to in- 
terpret these sources have led to unwarranted assumptions of tribal 
movements and to erroneous linguistic and tribal classification. It 


21 Harrington, 1911, has suggested that Ute was derived from the Ute-Paiute word 
nut&i, plural nutS i w, meaning “person, people,’ and that Paiute was probably a corrup- 
tion of paquat&i, plural paquatS i u, Ouray Ute Indian. Paiute had commonly been 
supposed to be Pa, water+ Ute. 
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must be stressed that reconstruction of events presumed to have 
occurred two centuries ago requires substantial support, especially 
when documentary evidence is wanting. 

Wilkes (1845) states that according to tradition and general belief 
Snakes formerly occupied Blackfeet country. Domenech (1860, vol. 
2, pp. 60-61) states, without supporting evidence, that several centu- 
ries ago “Snakes,” “Bannocks,” “Comanches,” and “some other tribes 
of Utah” were driven back from their ancient hunting ground on 
the upper Missouri by the Blackfeet. Hodge (Handbook, vol. 1, pp. 
129-130) supposes that Lewis and Clark’s “Broken Moccasins” of 
the Salmon River Mountains and possibly also the Lemhi River 
people were a northern division of Bannock, who differed linguisti- 
cally from the Shoshoni and who were driven westward from Mon- 
tana by the Siksika. Berreman (1937, p. 58) also assumes that 
Bannock originally occupied the upper Salmon River and part of 
Wyoming while the Walpapi or Snake, who also spoke Mono-Ban- 
nock, lived to “the west, between the Bannock and the Snake River, 
where they bordered on Sahaptin tribes” and that tribal disclocations, 
starting with pressure from the Blackfeet, eventually pushed them 
into Oregon. 

Although Blackfeet raids served to concentrate Bannock and Sho- 
shoni in certain localities, slightly narrowing their range, data do not 
support the hypothesis of important tribal dislocations. Teit, ap- 
parently on the authority of Indian informants, states that Sho- 
shoneans held territory in Montana as far east and north as Lewis- 
ton and Havre (1930, pp. 304-805, 817-820). This would be difficult 
to disprove, but it is strange that early documents do not afford 
some proof of it. 

It is not improbable that some Bannock were formerly scattered 
in the upper Salmon as well as upper Snake River region. But 
there is no evidence that they were ever the sole occupants of the 
area or were subsequently driven all the way to Oregon. That 
Lewis and Clark called the Lemhi River people “Ché-sho-ni” and 
Gass called them “Snake” is no reason to believe that they were 
Bannock. The “Broken Moccasins” were, as previously suggested, 
probably the Tukadiika or Sheep Eater Shoshoni of the mountains. 
Hodge’s difficulty in attaching precise meaning to “Bannock” is indi- 
cated by his division of Bannock into five groups: Yambadika or 
Root Eaters [the name given by informants for western Idaho Sho- 
shoni, who were somewhat intermixed with Northern Paiute], Wara- 
dika [who are probably Shoshoni of western Idaho], and the Buf- 
falo-Eaters, Honey-Eaters, and Cottonwood-Eaters, whose location 
and identity is unknown. (The first, third, and fourth of these were 
also listed by Hoffman as Bannock bands, 1886, pp. 299-300.) The 
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most numerous references to Bannock in the upper Salmon River 
region, in fact, are late: Mullan (1855, p. 329), referring to “Banax” ; 
Lander (1860, p. 186), “Bannock”; Sully (1870, pp. 289-290), 500: 
“Bannock” in southwestern Montana, claiming territory around 
Boseman and Virginia City; Smith (1871, p. 432), mixed “Bannacks,, 
Shoshones, and Sheep-Eaters” in the Lemhi Valley; and Powell (1891, 
p. 110), 75 Bannock, 249 Shoshoni, and 109 Sheep-Eaters on the 
Lemhi Reservation. Bearing in mind the uncertain distinction be- 
tween Bannock and Shoshoni that long prevailed, even these cita- 
tions must be regarded with caution. Probably some Bannock were 
incorporated in the Lemhi Reservation, but this, of course, lends no 
support to the assumption that they were the sole inhabitants of the 
region at one time, nor that they were subsequently pushed into 
Oregon. 

As for the Lemhi River and Montana area, one must conclude 
with Lowie (1909, p. 178) that the “historically recorded westward 
movements of Shoshone bands driven by Plains tribes thus shrink 
into purely local migrations and do not affect the tribe as a whole.” 

Other references to Bannock, Shoshoni, and Snake are further 
evidence of the contradictory usage. Some have been cited previ- 
ously (pp. 186-187, 199, 205-207, 218-222). Others are: 


Russell, 1884-48 (1921, p. 144), placed “Snake” or “Sho-sho-nies” in the 
region drained by the head branches of the Green and Bear Rivers and the 
east and southern head branches of the Snake River. “Snake” was a name 
used by Crow; the source of “Sho-sho-nie”’ was not known. 

Farnham, 1839, said that the Shoshoni or Snake wandered over the Rocky 
Mountains between the Colorado and Bear Rivers, “the habitable shores of the 
Great Salt Lake, a considerable portion of country on Snake River above and 
below Fort Hall, and a tract extending two or three hundred miles to the west 
of that post” (1843, pp. 361-862) and were distinguished from the “Bonack” 
of western Idaho (pp. 318-320). 

De Smet, July 1842 met “several families of Shoshonees or Snake Indians 
and Shoshocos or Uprooters .. .” on the Bear River. They “speak the same 
language. The only difference we could observe between them was that the 
latter were by far the poorer” and had few horses (vol. 27, pp. 244-245). 

Wilkes (1845) placed Shoshones or Snakes east of Utah Lake, north of the 
Snake River and north of the Banacks, near Fort Boise with Bonacks between 
Fort Hall and Fort Boise and from Utah Lake to California. 

Hale’s (1846, pp. 218-219, map) Shoshoni or Snake vocabulary of Idaho: 
(pp. 569-629) is very similar to Shoshoni-Comanche. He made no local or 
linguistic distinction between the unmounted Shoshoni and the unmounted Dig- 
gers except that the latter lived to the north (p. 219). He failed to identify his 
“Panasht or Bonaks” to the west of these Shoshoni. Lane (1850, p. 158), quoting 
Newell, a mountaineer, similarly distinguished the “Shoshonee or Snake,” who 
occupied the Snake River, Bear River, and the region south to Great Salt Lake 
from the “Ponashta,” who lived west and south of the Snake. 

Meek (1848, p. 10) mentioned 3,000 Snake and 2,000 “Bonarchs” on the Snake 
River near Fort Hall. 
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Wilson (1849, p. 66) distinguished “Shoshonies or Snakes” from ‘“Shoshocoes 
or Walkers.” The former were mounted and extended from Red Buttes on the 
North Fork of the Platte River, southward to include the ‘“Yan-pa-pa, till it 
enters the Green or Colorado River,” and the Bear River Mountains and “most. 
of the Salt Lake” and Humboldt River. He thus ignored the presence of Ban- 
nock. Schooleraft (1857, pp. 34-85) gave approximately the same boundary for 
the “Shochonee.”’ 

Though Ross (1855) is often cited as an authority, his confusion is evident in. 
his threefold grouping of Shoshoni: (1) Shirry-dikas or Dog-Eaters [the Sho- 
shoni name for the Arapaho; Shoshoni did not eat dogs] living east of the 
Rocky Mountains; (2) War-are-ree-kas or Fish Eaters [wada is the name of a 
seed], who were numerous on the rivers west of the Rocky Mountains and were 
poorly armed and clad, unorganized, and lived by fishing; (8) Ban-at-tees 
[probably intended for “Banaite,” the Fort Hall Shoshoni name for Bannock], 
Robbers, or Mountain Snakes who “live a predatory and wandering life in the 
recesses of the mountains and are to be found in small bands, or single wig- 
wams, among the caverns and rocks’ and who lived by robbing. This, of 
course, might describe any of several Shoshonean groups in different States. 
Ross admitted that classification of Shoshoneans was confused and that his: 
own remarks “cannot be relied upon as entirely correct ... With all their ex- 
perience, our friends possessed but a very confused idea of the Snakes, both as to» 
their names and numbers. One would call them Bannocks, and another 
Wurracks, while a third would have them named Dogs.” (1855, vol. 1, pp. 
251-252.) 

Simpson (1876, p. 34) placed the “fierce and warlike Snakes” in the Snake, 
Bear, and Green River Valleys east to Wind River. 

Doty (1864, p. 173) mentioned “the mixed bands of Shoshonees and Bannacks. 
of the Shoshonee (or Snake) River valley.” 

Irish (1865, pp. 143-144) related the mixed Shoshoni and Bannock of Idaho: 
to the Wyoming Shoshoni, from whom he distinguished 3 bands of Northwestern 
Shoshoni in Bear Lake, Cache and Malad Valleys, and the Goose Creek Moun- 
tains. 

Head (1867, p. 176) placed “mixed bands of Bannacks and Shoshones” in: 
southern Idaho and in the Ogden, Weber, and Bear River valleys, but said they 
spent much time in the Wind River country since game had become scarce in 
their own. Another group was the Too-roo-reka or Sheep eater Shoshones 
“who lived almost entirely in the mountains and very seldom visit the white 
settlements” (p. 189). 

C. F. Powell (1868, pp. 201-203) and Danilson (1869, p. 288) represented the 
home of the Bannocks to be the region of Fort Hall but the former said there- 
were about 100 in western Idaho. 

Wheeler (1879, pp. 19, 408-413) subdivides Shoshoni proper, as distinguished 
from Snakes of Oregon, into: Wind River or Washakie, Hokan-tikara [my 
Hukundiika], Go’siats or Goshi-Utes, Tuka-ri‘ka (or Mountain-Sheep-eaters or 
Salmon River Snakes), Tussa’wehe (or White Knives), Paviotso of western. 
Nevada, and Bannock or Panai’ti. The Paviotso actually speak Mono-Bannock 
and so do the Bannock or Panai’ti if this refers to the Fort Hall group. 

Another ambitious but unhelpful classification of Shoshoni or “horse Indians”” 
as distinct from Shoshocoes or foot Indians, is Hoffman’s 7 divisions of the 
former (1886, pp. 296-298): (1) Tukuarika or Mountains Sheep Eaters near 
the headwaters of the Yellowstone River [my Salmon River group], (2) Taza- 
aigadika or Salmon LKaters, unlocated [Agaidiika was used by informants for 
both Salmon River and lower Snake River Shoshoni], (8) Tivatika or Pine- 
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Nut eaters of southern Nevada [Fort Hall Shoshoni applied Tubadtika to Grouse 
‘Creek, the Snake River Shoshoni applied it to the Humboldt River Shoshoni, and 
according to Kroeber (1909, pp. 267-268), Ruby: Valley Shoshoni applied Diive- 
‘dika-nii to Austin Shoshoni], (4) Shonivikidika or Sunflower Eaters, not located, 
(5) Hokandika or Earth Eaters, not located [my Hukundiika or eaters of huki 
seeds], (6) Shohoaigadika or Cottonwood Salmon Eaters, unlocated, (7) 
Yahandika or Ground Hog Haters, unlocated [my Yahandtika of western 
Idaho]. 


Western Idaho.—If the eastern portion of the region was confused 
by the presence of Bannocks among the Shoshoni, western Idaho was 
confused by the presence of Northern Paiute adjoining Shoshoni. 


Bonneville, 1832-83, used “Shoshokoe” for 100 families met on the Powder 
River, a tributary of the Snake River in eastern Oregon, whom he described as 
poor, inoffensive diggers and fish eaters who lacked horses (Irving, 1898, vol. 1, 
pp. 333-334). Work, 1883 (Lewis and Phillips, 1923, pp. 150-174) used “Snake” 
for Indians of the Boise, Payette, and Day Rivers. Farnham, 1839, used 
“Bonack” for mounted Indians inhabiting “the banks of that part of Saptin, or 
Snake River, which lies between the mouth of Boisais, or Reed’s [Boise] River, 
and the Blue Mountains” and “speak a language peculiar to themselves,” that is, 
different from the Shoshoni or Snake immediately to the east (1843, pp. 261-262, 
318-820). Townsend (1839, p. 267) met a “Snake” family on the Brulé (Burnt) 
River in eastern Oregon. 

Hale used “Panasht” or “Bonaks’” for the inhabitants of the Snake River 
cabove the mouth of the Boise River, who separated the “Winasht” or “Western 
Shoshoni” of Oregon from Shoshoni or Snake of Idaho (1846, pp. 218-219). 
“Shoshonees or Snakes’ are also distinguished from “Panasht Bannaks” in 
House Ex. Doc. 76, 1848, pp. 7-8. Domenech (1860, vol. 1, map) locates the 
“Punashly or Ponacks” on the Snake River in southwestern Idaho. WHarlier, in 
1839, Leonard (1904, p. 167) had placed Bawnack or Shoshonie on the Willamette 
‘River. 

Burton (1862, pp. 473-474) said Bannock inhabited the greater part of Oregon, 
‘but there were a few to the east who had formerly traded at Fort Bridger, 
Wyoming. 

Kirkpatrick (1862, pp. 267-268) used a novel term, ‘‘Winnas,” for Indians north 
of the Snake River on the Bayette (Payette), Boise, and Sickley (Malad ?) 
‘Rivers. 

Lyon (1865, p. 234) speaks of “Boisé Shoshonees” formerly on the Boise River 
and of 2,000 Indians of the “Kammas Prairie” tribe. Hough (1866, p. 189) 
speaks of “Boisé,” “Bruneau,” and “Kamass” bands of “Shoshonee.” 

Ballard (1866, p. 190) says “Pi-Utes” lived in southwestern Idaho and Oregon, 
whereas ‘Snakes or Shoshonees” lived on the upper Snake River. 

Powell and Ingalls (1874, p. 20) class southwestern Oregon under “Western 
Shoshoni.” 

Humboldi River and eastern Nevada.—Walker, 1826, called the Indians on the 
Humboldt River “Shoshokoes” (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, p. 94). Meek (1848, p. 10) 
used “Bonarch Diggers” for 7,000 Indians west of Great Salt Lake. Humboldt 
River Indians were called Shoshoni by Holeman (1852, p. 151). Lander (1860, 
p. 188) said the Indians of the Humboldt River and Goose Creek Mountains 
were a division of “Western Shoshonee” called “Shoshokoes,” and Hurt (1860, 
pp. 92-93) called the same people Snake Diggers. In 1859 Simpson said there 
were 500 Bannacks on the “southern border of Oregon, along the Old Humboldt 
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River emigrant-road” (1876, pp. 34-85). Burton (1862, p. 474) gives 7 bands of 
“Shoshones” along the Humboldt River and 100 miles south. Doty (1864, p. 175) 
mentioned two bands of ‘Western Shoshonees” or “Shoshonee Diggers,” the 
Tosowitch (White Knife) and Unkoahs. 

After about 1865 Humboldt River people were called Shoshonee or Western 
Shoshone, e. g., by: Parker (1866, pp. 114-115), who said there were 2,500 in the: 
whole eastern half of Nevada; Campbell (1866, p. 120) ; Head, who placed them: 
in western Utah and eastern Nevada (1866, p. 123), including Deep Creek and 
Ruby Valley (1867, p. 176); Tourtellotte (1869, p. 229); and Douglas (1870, 
p. 95), who said they were “offshoots of the Shoshonees or Snake Indians of 
Oregon.” 

Powell and Ingalls classed them with southeastern Oregon and southwestern 
Idaho as ‘Western Shoshones” (1874, pp. 12, 20). 


Observations on southern Nevada were more contradictory. 


Domenech (1860, vol. 1, map) located Pah-Utah in southern Nevada and 
southern California, with Apaches in the Death Valley region. Parker (1866, 
pp. 114-115) included Pahranagat Valley and southern Nevada in Shoshonee 
territory, while Douglas (1870, p. 95) thought “Shoshonees” did not extend scuth 
of the 88th parallel. Powell and Ingalls located “Western Shoshones” south 
to Duckwater, Hot Creek, and Big Smoky Valley (1874, pp. 12, 20). Wheeler’s: 
Shoshoni of Hiko, Nevada (Pahranagat Valley) were, as the vocabulary (1879, 
pp. 424-465) clearly demonstrates, not Shoshoni but Southern Paiute. This is 
within the territory allotted by Powell and Ingalls (1874) and Kelly (1954) to 
Southern Paiute. 

Eastern Oregon.—The term Snake was apparently first used by Thompson, 
1784-1812, who had heard of “Snake Indians of the Straw Tent Tribe,” evi- 
dently located in Oregon west of the Blue Mountains (p. 492). Lewis and 
Clark, 1806-7, used it for a large number of Indians on the Deschutes River 
(vol. 3, pp. 147-149), who, however, probably did not speak Shoshoni-Coman- 
che as their Lemhi Shoshoni interpreter could not converse with a “Snake” 
captive woman met below the Cascades of the Columbia River (vol. 3, p. 193). 
They had previously used Ch6-sho-ne (vol. 2, p 366), though Gass, who accom- 
panied them, had used Snake (p. 121) for the Lemhi. 

In 1811, while the Astoria party was near the junction of the Boise and Snake 
Rivers, they were informed that there were no more “Snakes” downstream 
and they would meet “Sciatogas” (Irving, 1897, vol. 2, p. 46), but several days- 
journey to the west of the Snake River, in Oregon, they met mounted “Shoshoni” 
(pp. 71-72). 

Morse, in 1822 (map and pp. 868-369) placed ‘“Shoshones,” which he seems to: 
have identified with “Snake,” in all of eastern Oregon and southern Idaho. 

Ogden, 1826-28, used “Snake” for Indians of Day’s River near the Columbia 
River (vol. 10, pp. 349-351) and on the headwaters of “Silvie’s” (Silver) River 
(vol. 11, p. 206), and Work (Lewis and Phillips, 1923, pp. 150-174) in 1833, for 
Indians on Day’s River. : 

Obviously, “Snake” did not have an exact meaning at this time. Then and 
later it was used indiscriminately for mounted and unmounted Shoshoneans of 
Idaho, Wyoming, Oregon, and Nevada. Ross’ “Snake” vocabulary (1855, vol. 2, 
pp. 158-154) is of no help in identifying the Snakes for the location from which 
it is taken is not given. It resembles Shoshoni-Comanche somewhat, but 
appears mixed. Subsequent use of other names for eastern Oregon Indians is: 
consistent with a change in the ever-confused terminology rather than a shift 
of tribes. 
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Wyeth, at Fort Hall, 1834-1886, placed “Snake or Digger Indians” in the valley 
between the Blue and Cascade Mountains (Schooleraft, 1851, p. 221), but 
‘Wyeth had no idea of the linguistic difference between Northern Paiute and 
‘Shoshoni. 

Hale’s “Western Shoshoni or Winasht,” inhabiting what is now eastern Ore- 
-gon (1846, pp. 218-219 and map) were, from his vocabularies (1846, pp. 569— 
629; 1848, p. 121), clearly Mono-Bannock. Latham (1856, pp. 106-107) called 
them ‘Wihinast.” 

Lander (1860, pp. 188-189) located 150 lodges of ‘“‘Warraricas (in English, 
‘Sun-flower seed eaters’) or Diggers or Bannacks, below Fort Boise, west of 
Blue Mountains,” ranging, with very few horses, on the head of John Day’s 
River and west of the Blue Mountains. They subsisted on roots, camas, and 
‘plunder. The same year Geary (1860, p. 176) wrote that the “Snakes” of 
eastern Oregon are to be distinguished from the “Bannacks” and “Sho-sho-nees” 
of the Rocky Mountains who were well mounted buffalo hunters. Two years 
later Kirkpatrick (1862, pp. 267-268) placed ‘“Bannacks” from Harney Lake 
of the Rocky Mountains who were well mounted buffalo hunters. Two years 
“Mountain Snakes, Bonnacks, and Diggers” are “generally known as the Sho- 
‘shone or Snake Indians, and are part of that large tribe,” and Domenech (1860, 
‘vol. 1, map) had located “Bonnack Shoshones or Serpents” in southern Oregon. 

Burton (1862, pp. 473-474) said most Bannock were in Oregon. 

Huntington (1865, p. 466) listed the following subdivisions of Oregon 
“Snakes”: Yah-hoos-kin, Woll-pah-pe, Wah-tat-kin, I-uke-spi-ule, and Hoo-ne- 
*boo-ey. 

Ballard (1866, p. 190) placed ‘“Pi-Ute” in southeastern Idaho and the regions 
-of the Owyhee and Malheur Rivers. 

Bancroft (vol. 31, pt. 2, pp. 512-544), using army reports, said that the In- 
dians engaged in the wars in eastern Oregon, especially from Malheur and 
“Warner Lakes, were “Shoshoni.” Hoffman (1886, pp. 298-299) placed “Panaiti’” 
in eastern Oregon, western Idaho, and perhaps in Washington. 

Huntington (1867, p. 95) applied “Snakes” to middle Oregon, Malheur River, 
““Pj-Utes and Snakes” to the Owyhee region. 

Douglas (1870, p. 95) mentioned “Shoshones or Snake Indians of Oregon”; 
-Meacham (1871, p. 305), “Snake or Shoshoni” near Camp Horney. 

Powell and Ingalls included southeastern Oregon under “Western Shoshoni” 
(1874, p. 20). 

Wheeler (1879, p. 410) made a special division of “Snakes” which included 
‘the Wi’hinasht at Owyhee River (Hale’s “Western Shoshoni” which was Mono- 
Bannock linguistically) and the Walpa’pi and Yahu’skin of southern and eastern 
‘Oregon (whose distinguishing characteristics have never been stated and prob- 
ably did not exist). 


Although archeological and ethnographic evidence may permit the 
inference that Shoshoneans have expanded northward in recent cen- 
turies, pushing the Sahaptins and others toward the Columbia River, 
there appears to be no means of confirming Teit’s hypothesis that this 
-occurred subsequent to 1750 (Teit, 1928, pp. 98-108). Lewis and 
‘Clark, 1806-7, left the first documentary evidence describing the Co- 
lumbia Valley. Ogden, 1826-28, first described eastern Oregon. 
‘Their observations indicate that Shoshonean-speaking peoples covered 
‘most of Oregon and even reached the mouth of the Deschutes River, 
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where they raided other tribes. Both writers called these peoples 
“Snakes.” . 

Exact information about the political and linguistic divisions of 
‘Oregon Shoshoni must await field work. Meanwhile it is impossible 
to interpret the available literature in support of Berreman’s sup- 
position that although “it seems to be possible to identify the crigi- 
nal Mono-Bannock peoples of southeastern Oregon with Northern 
Paiute of northeastern California,” it is also possible to “show that 
the Snake or Walpapi, of central eastern Oregon in historic times, 
were late intruders from the east” and that in 1750 only did Northern 
Paiute as distinct from Snake and Bannock occupy Oregon (1937, 
pp. 47-54, fig. 1). To the contrary, it seems impossible to avoid 
believing that early writers loosely applied Snake, Bannock, and 
Shoshocoe to the same people. There is no evidence that the Sho- 
shoneans of eastern Oregon were divided into readily distinguishable 
cultural, political, or linguistic groups. Amalgamation of the scat- 
tered population into bands undoubtedly occurred only during the 
Indian wars. 

Western Nevada.—CTh, Mill City Paiute, said that in his grand- 
father’s time a people speaking a language different from Paiute 
‘had lived in the vicinity of Lovelock. They might, he thought, have 
been the present Pitt River (Achomawi) Indians. The Paiute were 
said to have killed many of them and driven the remainder into a 
large cave where most of them were smoked to death. Other versions 
of this account have previously been cited (Steward, 1937). 


Leonard, 1831-36, called the Indians in the vicinity of Humboldt Lake 
“Shoshocoes” (p. 167), a term used by other writers for Humboldt River, 
eastern Oregon, and southern Idaho “Diggers.” For example, Wilson (1849, 
p. 66) used it as synonymous with “Walker or Digger” for any unmounted 
Shoshoneans, and Hoffman (1886, pp. 296-298) as synonymous with “Shoshoki” 
for any foot Indian. 

Holeman called the Indians near Humboldt Lake “Bannacks” (1853, p. 444), 
‘whereas Hurt called them “Py-Ute” (1856, pp. 228-229). Burche (1864, pp. 
144-147) said the “Pannakés” lived north of the “Pah-Ute” (under Waw-ne- 
mucke) in Humboldt County, Nevada, their territory extending “from the 
Sierras to the Rocky Mountains and from parallels 41° to 45° north lati- 
tude.” Stony Point on the Humboldt River was the western boundary of the 
“Shoshonees.” Parker (1866, pp. 114-115) placed 1,500 mounted “Bannocks” 
in Nevada north of the 41st parallel and in the southeastern corner of Idaho. 
“Pi-Utes,” he said, occupied Nevada west of the “Shoshonees” and south of the 
“Bannock.” Campbell (1866, pp. 119-120) agreed with Parker, but used 
“Snake” as synonymous with “Bannock” of southern Oregon. Douglas (1870, 
pp. 95 ff.) called the Indians of the Steen’s Mountain region “Snake,” while 
Douglas (1870, pp. 94-95) called these together with the McDermit and western 
Nevada Indians “Pah-Ute.” And yet Berreman (1937, p. 57) locates Northern 
Paiute in southeastern Oregon with Bannock and Snake north of them in 
1840 to 1850. 
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Campbell (1866, pp. 119-120) distinguished “Pi-Ute” of western Nevada 
[Northern Paiute] from “Pai-Ute” of southern Nevada and Utah [Southerm 
Paiute]. Powell and Ingals (1874, pp. 2, 5, 21) used “Pa-vi-o-tsoes” or “Pah- 
Utes” for western Nevada and Humfreville (1897, p. 281) used Pah-Ute for 
northern Nevada. 

Simpson (1876, pp. 37-388) placed “Py-Utes” in western Utah from Oregon 
to New Mexico and in the principal river and lake basins of the Great 
Basin. 


In appraising these references to southern Oregon and western 
Nevada, the area of the Mono-Bannock speaking peoples, it should be 
borne in mind that it has not yet been demonstrated that they were 
natively divided into ethnic groups. Both language and culture 
appear to have varied so gradually that no locality was truly dis- 
tinct from others. Bands or other large political groupings existed 
only after the period of conflict with the white man began, circa 
1850 to 1860. Names, few of which were of native origin, were 
applied by white men to areas much larger than aboriginal ethnic or 
political groups—Snake or Bannock to Oregon, Paviotso to westerm 
Nevada, Mono to eastern California, and Paiute to all. 

Southern Utah and southern Nevada.—The main confusion in 
terminology for Southern Paiute is the designation of the northern- 
most group of Southern Paiute as “Pi-Edes.” 


Farnham (1848, pp. 248-249) located Paiutes and Land Pitches (possibly 
meaning San Pete or Sampits Ute) on the Sevier River. 

Hurt (1860, pp. 92-93) mentioned Utah or Piedes under Chief Ammon on 
Beaver Creek. Irish (1865, pp. 145-46) said the Pi-Edes numbered about 6,000, 
spoke Utah, and lived “through Beaver and Little Salt Lake Valleys, and 
on the Rio Virgin and Santa Clara rivers down to the “Muddy” River. under 
Tut-sey-gub-bets and many subchiefs. They were poor and were often raided 
by the Utes. The Pah Ute (pp. 146-147) “properly belong in Nevada and 
Arizona” and were very similar to the Pi-Edes. Head (1866, p. 124) dis- 
tinguished 600 Pah-Edes under Tut-sey-gub-bets from 1,600 Pah-Utes to their 
south and 700 Pah Ranagats. (1867, pp. 174-176; 1868, pp. 148-149.) Simpson: 
(1876, p. 85) said the “Pi-eeds” lived south of the Pah-vants, down to Santa 
Clara. Chiefs were Tatsigobbets and Quanarrah. 

Sale (1865, p. 155), in utter confusion, said Pai-Utes numbered 2,000 to 3,000 
and claimed the country from Snake Valley to the Colorado River and from 
the Wasatch Mountains west to Pahranagat Valley. 

Wheeler (1875, pp. 36-87) stated that Southern Paiute were called Ute or 
Piedes while Pah-Utes were the same as Piedes. 

Gottfredson (1919, p. 15) placed Piedes at Pinto, Washington County, Utah. 

Powell and Ingalls used Pai-Ute for the Southern Paiute, Pah-Ute for the 
Northern Paiute (1874), and Humfreville used Pi-Ute and Pah-Ute for these two 
divisions (1897, p. 281). 


APPENDIX B.—VoCABULARIES 


The following vocabularies were chosen from a large number col- 
lected in the field to represent the regional differences in dialect. In 
many instances, differences in recorded words do not represent abso- 
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lute local differences, for Shoshonean pronunciation is subject to great 
variation, especially in the treatment of terminal and whispered syl- 
lables. A single informant often pronounced a word very differently 
upon successive occasions. Individuals sometimes used unlike pro- 
nunciation not only because of the characteristic Shoshonean careless- 
ness but because of difference in their ages. There is a noticeable differ- 
ence which was remarked by the Indians between old and young 
generations. 


ORTHOGRAPHY 


a, e, 1, 0, and u have their continental values. 

N:,e:,1:,0:, and u: are prolonged. 

a, é, 1,6, and w are short. 

a, as in b: Il. 

6, ti, imperfect umlaut. 

4, 6, i, 6, and ia « nasal’ze!. 

9, obscure vowel, often merging with impure u. 

c, like English sh. 

r, like Spanish r. 

v, bilabial. 

f, bilabial. 

p:, k:, t:, etc., are prolonged. The breath is held for a moment and 
released explosively, causing a whispered vowel to follow. 

1, as In sing. 

g, k, somewhat fricative. 

x, like German ch but farther forward. 

6, like English th. This often approximates t. 

s, usually like English, but often slightly blurred like English sh. 

*, elevated is glottal stop. Occurring at the end of a word, it is almost 
inevitably followed by a whispered vowel unless the breath be held. 

All other consonants are pronounced as in English, except when 
nasalized. 

All elevated letters are whispered or very weakly vocalized. 

Accent among the Shoshoni was on the first syllable in all except com- 
pound words and is therefore not written in. The only exception is 
S-LtLk which, like Northern and Southern Paiute, accented various 
syllables. 

There are minor regional differences in pronounciation which did 
not, however, prevent Shoshoni wherever spoken being intelligible to 
anyone else speaking it. In general the rate of speaking was much 
faster in the north. At Fort Hall one or more of the final syllables of 
a word were entirely inaudible when the word was spoken alone and 
were vocalized only when the word was spoken in combination with 
others. Lemhi were the extreme in this respect, speaking with great 
speed and slurring and whispering the final syllables. 
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George’s Creek | Mill City North-| Bannock North- 
Northern Paiute 


ONG 25. .sstosau siimii” 4 
WO sco ccacccee wahai’ 
Three. --=.--2=2 pahe’ 
Mougres2-.25254- watsin’*2 
Mivel._-seeees- manii’gi 
Bixs<323.0.42028 na’:wai 
Seven. -~-..-.=<- ta’ tsi 
Might*...-<.-. wa’stli 
Nine-= 6-2: 6.<=2 kwanu’k! 
en. ssaseacseue su’:wano 
‘(Ainkle=-- <a 252 tsiko’/no™ 
Arm 22 eee bu’ta 
Bloods sesoaeces vai’unwa 
MCAD ee eee na’ka 
y@2.25-42.4.22 vu’'si 
Wootis..-----2ee hu’ka 
Hair ss 2854 5c2 wo: 
Hand! eee wii’ya 
PIGAGS oe eee wo: 
Heartese ot esese vi'wii 

106 Ye: ee ae dana’vii 
Month = 2-2 --- du’p:a 
INose22e.U5. 522 wu'vi 
ADC) na eee See da’wa 
Tongue-.....--.- e’Z0 
iver ni’ wa 
Bone! 222.5 = o’ho 
DY a a hu’ka 
Antelope. ._-.-- kwaha’du 
Hadger*=---..-- hu’na 
IBOar=.-- seasons pa’havitci 1 
Coyote:-+-= ica’’s 
Crowe cee kadapii’zi 
Peer... 224 tuhi’na 
Raples: seo kwi’na’s® 
i eee padiihi’a 
Rishsso =. 2208 panwi 
TORS. conse eee yagwa’za 
@opher_.-=--=-. mii’yu 
MOUS6S— oe eee pii’ziavi 


Mountain lion__| tsoka’’® 
Mountain | ko’ips 


sheep. 
Rattlesnake_.__| togo’sa 
Skunk:22-25-2-5 poni’na 
Wiolf-22.s.22 u’nupi 
Jack rabbit__.__ kiim® 
Cottontail__---- tavotcitei’’! 
Pine nut__.-..-.| tu’ba 
Sun flower-_-_.--- pa’ :xti 
Mules..-2. cece tsai’vii 
ATIOWL: 222-25 pa’ga 


ern Paiute 


suwu’t: 
waha’t: 
paihi”’ 
wa’tsukwi 
ma’niigit 
na’:fait 
ta’:tsui 


wa’:sui 
su’mukadop 
su’wumanot 
da’wizo’ 
buta’ 
bii:p: 
naka’ 

bui 

giigii’ 

wop 

mai 

wo: 

bi’w 
mi’awé 
tuba’ 
mubi’ 
da’ma 
e’ho 

ni’ wit 
o’ho 

ego’p 
duna’ 
wadzi’ 
huna 
tokawidja? 
padoa 3 

i ja” a 

ada’ 
du’ite 
gwina’’s 
padu’ite 
pagwi’b 
pamo’= 
yua’dzib:5 
pozi’a 


kagwi’tuhu 
koip: 


do” ok 
poni’t 
ica’ 
ka/mii 
tavo’ 
tu’ba 
akii’ 
saib: 
po:s 


1 Called unu’* south of Independence. 


1 Black Bear. 
§ Grizzly Bear. 
4 Head. 

§ Body. 


ern Paiute 


siiwii/yu 

wahai’yu 

pahi’yu 

watsii’kwi 

manii’gi 

na’:paihiy4 

nata’kwatsu- 
kwive 

nai’ watsukwiy4 

suwo’kodoop 

su/uwanoyu 

da’ wi’ tsogo 

buta’ 

biiii’p:1 

naka’ 

vui 

giiki’ 

wa: 

mai 

wa: 

viwiih’ 

mia’wa 

dupa’ 

muvi’ 

dama’ 

ego’ 

niiwii’ 

obo’ 

gaup: 

tuna’ 


bhuna’na 
wiida’ 


ija’”’a 

ada’ 
duhii’tea 
gwina’ 
batu’hite 
pakwi’ 
wagotsa’: 
yua’dziva 
posi’”’a 


kakwi’:doho 
ko’ip:a 


togo’/kwa 
ponite 
ica’ 
kame’ 
tavii’ 
tuba’ 
pa’:hu 
sai:b:4 
paga’p:4 


Ash Meadows 
Southern Paiute 


sii’:wi 
wail: 

pai: 
watsu’h 
manii’™ 
nava’h 
mukwis’ 


na:ns 
yuwip’ 
masu’h 
tumbo’ts 
antiv’ 
pabup’! 
nangav’ 
pu” wi 
na’:mp 
tsopiiv’ 
mii’iimp’ 
ta:ts 
piiimp’ 
ta:n 
tump: 
mu:v 
tati’/wa 
flix 
niiwiimp’ 
ha:v 
yugu 
hwa:ns 


hun 
papau’h 


cunav’ 
ata’puts 
titi 
miini’puts 


pagii’idz 

waxa’ tats 
mii’:i 

po’:av 4 

atstiv’ § 
tugu’mumunts 
na:x 


kwiyats’ 
pabni’ 
cunav’ 
ka:m 
ta’vots 
tuv 
akump’ 
kovuv’ 

| hu: 


Panamint Val- 
ley Kawaiisii 


su’yu 
waha’yu 
pehe’yu 
watsu’ wiyu 
maniigi’ yu 
navahai’yu 
no” emiizi 


naniiwatsu’wiyu 
su’kumiisa 
mu’musu'iyu 


piida’vu 
piir’pi 
nangavib’mé 
pu” 
nambi 
tsopi’wii 
ma”’a 

ta’ tsi 
pii’!byu 
ta’na 
tum’bi 
muvito’’o 
tatl’wa 
e’go 
nii’wil 
oha’gwit 
yu’u’vii 
wan’zi 


hu’na 
pagwi’te 


stina’vi 
ataka’zi 
tuhu’yu 
mii’ni 


pa’ giizi 
waga’ta 
mii’byu 
atsti’vi 


tukumii'ts# 
na’gi 


togo’a 
po’niats! 


ka’hma 
tavotsi 

tu’ba 
pa’akutam’ba 
se’eviim’ba 
hu’a 
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George’s Creek |Mill City North-| Bannock North- 
Northern Paiute i 


BOWse soot ai’du 
Gradle_---=-t<=- hu’:pa 
200 no’ bi 
Metate:2=:==-=- ma’t:a 
Muller #=>-==.=- tu’:su 
Ibines=-usss2-s<- pitci’mu 
@loud22-=.s-=2- pagunii’pa 
Mountain------ toya’vi 
Night. 2222s-=-- totsoi’pii 
inh pa-iiwa’ tii 
Rock#* .one262- tu’pi 

Wy atensssshee <2 pa’ya 
Badeases seas. tagii/p® 
GONG se3222s22- tsaii’wi 
Harcesess0- pavai’ 
Syrallia* s22i=- tiiitcitil 
Wes costco esse. haA’a 

INOHS ee ets s- kadu’’4 
Pobaecos=222.- pa’hmu 

Hot. Sse 3 5. ii'dii iti 
Warmie.ieshee- yuwi'ti 

@oldt 2 e555. Wj titi 
Hard stesso... tei’ kawititi 
Soft Atee yotsoga’ti 
Nothing222=<-2- kahi’ 
Snowessst ses. nuvavi” 
Salt? =. ss ona’ vi 
Sandss. 352552. paziwa’p® 
Mans aes: nana 
Womansssse--. hu:pi”! 

10) 1. ko’so 

Smoke: .2-22->3- kuku’itate 
UNG) ee eee ku’tuzivii 
Sun@eeess-=242 ta’vaidtadti 
Moone. .22<2s2- mu’:a 

Slaps e682 s. tadzinu’pa 
Thunders. =4s- to’yagati 
Win et ee bunwa’p: 
Skynet soos tu’gupadavii 
Wakes Fetes. patsia’ta 
Wihitelsde:s.45- to’savonogitii 
Blacks estes = 3 to’ tsoagitti 
Rie@ditss2ssee. a’kavonogitii 
piieles so puhi’duwatii 
Vevowoeets-4.. oha’vonogitil 
North 42==s- kwi'wi 
Sonth== 2-2 pi’t:a 
Wast..=5e* ss2ck- si'vi 

Wiesboo eases pa’:mi 


ern Paiute 


wa’ adii 
bup 
no’ vi 
mata’ 
tusu 
to’ic 
bagune’p: 
kai’va 
to*xan 
patimo’b: 
tubi’ 
pa 
su’ta”yu 
pizai’’yu 
pavai’yu 
tii’:tsi?! 
aha’ 
kai 
pahmu’ 
lidiit’ 
yuwi’ 
tizti’ts 
unii’n 
yotzok’ 
kadu’ 
nuva’vi 
ona’vi 
atu’ba 
nana 
mozwo”’um 
koso’ 
kwi:p 
kiit:u’zip 
ta’va 
mii’ha 
pa’:tuzues 
nii’niiava 
hukwo’p 
kuwi’b 
paga’diit 8 
toha’gwadjad 
tu’gwadjad 
atsa’gwadjad 
buhi’gwadjad 
ohagwadjad 
kwi’nihantik- 
wut 
pa’nakwiit 
tavatsewina- 
kwiit 
tava’iganu- 
kwiit 


ern Paiute 


hu:a’dii 
su’buhup:* 
novi’ 
mata’ 
diisu’:nu 
do’i’ca 
kumi’va 
Kai’va 
tu:ga’va 
pa’:‘umava 
tupi’ 

pa 

kapa’ 
bicai’yu 
pabai’yu 
tu’:utsiyu 
aha’ 

kai 
pahmu’ 
kutsii’n:i 
yuri’ 
ddzii’ts 
Oniin’:4 
yotsok’ 
kadu’ 
nuva’vi 
ona‘vi 
pasi’wap: 


nai’dii 
kwi’:dova 
koto’niba 
tava’ 

miiha’ 
pa’tusuva 
niuinua’va 
hukwa’pa 
tugwu’pat 
panu’nads 
toha’k witcid 
tuhu’kwiteid 
atsa’kwitcid 
tui/ckwitcid 
oha/kwitcid 
kwina’hav 


tava’duhat 

tava’ tsivui- 
nekwet 

yuyo’nakwot 


Ash Meadows 
Southern Paiute 


a:te 

ka:n 

ka:n 

ma:d 

mo,’ 
clinwii’p 
pagu’nitiv 
Kaiv 
tiiwan 
u’:wad 
tii’mp 

pa 
iwii/puwiini 
ha’u’pu 
oko’ndum 
tsik!’ts 
hii’ ii’ 
ka:teu 
ko’iip’ 
tado’i 
yua’dai 
tetitu’i 
tiitsi’gai 
yomi’gai 
Davac’ 
u:gwi’ 
owa’v 
ota’v 
towa’ts 
ma‘ma’u’ 
ku:n 
kwi:p 
hwambip’ 
tavai’puts 
miyti’dogopits 
pu’ :tsiv 
tiwa’diyaxail § 
nu:a’du 
tugu’/mp 7 


tosa’gad 4 
topa’gad 4 
anga’xad & 
sagwa’xad t 
huvu’ngad 4 
tu: 


tu:va’ 
kwa: 


kwa: 


Panamint Val- 
ley Kawaiisii 


e‘du 
ka’hno 
ka’bwi 
ma’da 
tu’su 
tsu’hnu 
ktina’vi 
te’:vi 
tubga’no 
uwa’da 
tu/mbi 
pa’4 
ata’hmbii 
hiv ii’ tii 
ive’tii 
ivepi’tei 
hii’ii 
ke’gu 
ko’o’pi 
tado”igti 
yuwada’ta 
situ’ idii 
mii’ tsiigwidit 


yuwa’ta 
niiva’vi 
owa’vi 
sihwa’mba 
ta’n’ipitizi 
mama’’s 
ku’bna 
kuhi’pa 
kutsa’p:5 
ta’vi 
mi’:a 
putsi’ vi 


ne’gu 
tu’gubaiyavanad, 


ségida 
tu’hukiga 
a’nakida 
pu’huikiga 
a’ndokiga 


6 Literally rain (iiwadi), cry (yaxai). 


7 Or tuqumpaya. 
§ Also, panii’n:. 
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Fort Hall | LemhiShoshoni| Utah Lake Pabvant Ute | git esate 
One=2.2--.22= sum:@ sum suviyus su’wiyus suwi 
AM (eee ee 8 wahai’t watii wa’ene wae’ne wai 
‘Three -2 22-82. pait: pait:i pa’ene pae’ne pa:i 
MoOuLs_-- see wa:tsuit wa:tsuit:ii wahtsu’ wini wahtsu’nyene watsu’i 
Wives: sete maniigit maniigit:ii ma’nugini manii’gyene manii’gi 
Six-22. See navait navaitii na’vaine navai’yene na‘vai 
Seven. sae ta:tsuit ta:tsuitii na’wikuwine navai’kavayene | mukw’c*® 
wight=22-= 22-64 naiwatsuit naiwatsuitii wahsu’winye wa’hutsunyene | na:nsuwi 
Nines-2e- ees su:wanowomu- | su:wanowtimi- | s6’déhsiwinye so’dogumsuyene| yuwi’pe 
hiint! hiint 

Men=2 55 see siui:wab sii:tiwtit té’hmsuwinye tohmsuyene masu 
Ankle: = 2522-52 davonts dawints taunsuwiimp ttu’mpitcee td’mbotcumi 
yACr ry) Sheet cee ae biidii biidii biidii A’pav ana’viim 
‘Blood. -62-2-2. bii:p:1 bii:p: paup paup:i paup: 
(Mer-2.-.. eee nink nink: nanka’/vov nankat nayko’vem 
eyo... ie eee bui bui pu’ivi pu:ivi puim 
Moote.-- oe namp: namp: nampii’ namp nampam 
Hair ea bambibiihiip bambi i tatsi’wiiv t'tsiwtif tatsu’vem 
Wand:.- 28 se. ma’s ma’s miiv ma’avi maum 
Head: 2232 eae bamp:i bambi tstsiv te’tsivi tatsum’ 
Heart see bix biz pip: pi:yii’p: piiim’ 
Wenee:. Ses danep danep: danu’yv ta’:nava tanom 
Mouth’. 2-272 tiimp tiimp: tii’mbiiv timpii’vi tiimpam/’ 
INOSG so ee nace mup: miiiip: miivi’t “mi mu:vi'p muvim’ 
Reeth. 27 22225. dat’m dauw dauwu’mb: tdtiwa’mp tauwe’m 
Monguel2-.25. e:g:0 ehgo awii/mbi axd’mp: augé’m 
Juiver:22 35 niim:’ & ni’wt num: ni’/nwiimp niiwiim 
Bonet sete dztihni zuhai liv oo’f héév’ 
Pig. Segue es Q’ma doho’k yuf yu’u'f yuii’/m 
Antelope--_---- kwahadii kwahadii wanz wants wantsi’ 
Badger. 22 ses. huna huna u/nambuts u:na’mpiits hun: 
Boar: sess wiida wiida’ kwi’yan Kwiya’gant papa’o 
Coyotes2-22222- izap:ti izap:ii yo’gots yoho’vuts siina’v 
Crow: 25 ee hai hai ota’kunts ata’/kunts ata’puts 
Deer: - sR tuhuya tuhuya dui diiu’i tuhu’i 
PMagle.: 7 hee biagwiya’® biagwina kwa’natsiitsi kwana’nts mii.n 
7) eee ea ee paduhuya paduhuya ba’dui padu’i paduhw‘i 
ish... 35s ss pénkwi pinkwi bagii’ pa:gii’ pagii’ts 
rops hcl a tls yagwotsa yagwotsa 2 po’nuv paxkwan woga’tats 
Mopher.-=2-2--- yiihavite yuhavits mi’mbuts mu’iyiimpiits miu’iyu 
ALOUSO 2. Beene po:si® posia pii’av po’avi atsii’vi 
Mountain lion__|} tékovite toyuduko tukw 3 pia’duk tukimints 
Mountain | miizombia?4 wasupi 5 na’gat nax nax 

sheep. miiziimbia 6 
Rattlesnake_.__| togoa togoa to’ gwiiv toxo’avi kwia’ts 
Skunks eo ponhiats ponhiats poni pa:ni’ poni’: 
WO) eee ic ic sti’navi piasina’vi tuve’ts 
Jack rabbit... kam kam: tsii’kamuts kam: kam: 
Cottontail_____- dav: tava? ta’viits tavii’ts tavu’ts 
Pinemut: 2---=- tub: tuba tuva’ tuvs tuv:3 
Sun flower-_---_- paak: pa:k: akiimp akii’mp akoemp 
ANTIGEN eee saip: saip pagiimp pagii’mp to’oi’v 
ATT OW soo ccnec= ba’k hu:pa u: u: hu: 
BOWese- ese an hu:et hu:et 8 ats ate ats 
Sradie..2. tic 2* Kobaty | 9% Ue er eee kiin kan ko:n 
Qin kahai kahni kan ka’hni kan 
Metatems.—-- ==. bot: bot: madu’ts ma:d5 mati 

1 Literally “ten minus one.’ 5 Ram. 

2 Bull frog (payaqwhani). 6 Ewe. 


3 Or piadukw. 
§ Generic term. 


7 A gray rabbit (tump’eitay). 
5 hu: (wood), et (bow). 
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ert Bal Lemhi S hoshoni baler rea Pahvant Ute |, a acts 
Millers == 2.0.- dus:u dus: mniits mu’2 mu’ 
if ae to’i do’i dzunts tsuy tuwiip 
Clouds... ----.- to:miip tomop:* pagu’niiv paxu’navi pagunuyv: 
Mountain_-_-..- toyavi toyavi kaiv kaiv kaiv: 
Miente ee. o_ tugwanihw tii:gwati tuwii’n tuhwa’n tugwa’n 
RA ees pa:’yumot liwad 4 10 want pau’nwada iiwa’d: 
Rock=.2-225-.-. tiimp: tump: tumb tump:! tump: 
Wittens 2e2_ ==. pa’ pa ba pa pa 
iii kh kedzant 12 kezant kai/yuwi’ 4 livii’piini iiwiipiiwiini 
Goode 222 sant sa’i ai aiyu’du ha’ii’i 
Darras: 820 bi:atei bi:a pi’‘adumb’ 8 pia’:viini oko’nt 
Sige et. tu:idu tu:id: mi’’bute Inia’ pite mi’apiits 
Wes. ha’a hau’su o’wa ii’mai 14 hivii 
(ae ke’ ke Kat: Kate: kate 
Tobacco-.-.----- pauh™u pahu ko’ap koo’p:! kooap:! 
Hotes ess iidiiint iidiiint kv’teuint @ kw ttsu’ni tadu’i 
AN gt a ae yuwaix yuwaix yuo’diint kwiyii’mige yuwadad 4 
Coldest iijuin iijuint s:tint situ’i citu’i 
Hares so  . kut:a”! ku:tant dii’ntsiyud tii’ntsige muteu’int 
31D (chee ee yu:naix yotsogiit: paiyegwed yu:mi’ge yunigad: 4 
Nothing.__..__- kehe’wa’s kehinimba kambii’a nava’stiimp na’vais 
Snow=--. 5525. tak:avi takavi nuva’vi nuva’vi nuvav 
Baltes oe onap:i onavi 6’avi 0a’ vi oa’/v 
Bandas: ee paziwiimp: pasiwiimp: siwii’mp siwii’mp ota’v:* 
IT see densp:4 
M1 Es i ees tambia 16 
Dt Se se waihiont 17 gotop: naent na’ent’ 18 naaint 
Smoke__...-...- kwip: kwip: Ewi:kys kwii’p kwi’:kadii 
Ashee so eeeee gutsip etomb 19 kuiv nake’v: 30 kutca’p: 
Sun= 22 esses ta’p:i taave tav® tav:5 tavo’ pilits 
Moon-2 5222. miih mii’ mii” tots mii” togots mia’dogopiits 
SLY ag SRE ta:dziiimp: ta:dziniimp: pu’:tsiv pu’:tsiv pu:ts 
Thunder-_------ tomoyagait to:moyagut 2! o’nu’nint ii’nu’nuite yaga’nak 
Wyindeet nso oeee niiet: niiait: nu’et nua’da nua’du 
3) ee es ee tugumba2s dugumba tuwu’ntkiya tugiimpayavi tugwu’mp 
takes soo. sec., pagadtit pagadiit pagad td paga’diid paga’dud 
Whiter ck Sos tosavit: tosavit 4 t iso’gad tesa’gad to’sad td 
Blacks 222 - es. tuhuvit: tuhuvit ® tu’kwadt tu” kwadu to’pad ud 
Redes S Angavit: Aangavit# anga’dsdu anka’gadu a’nkagad td 
Bless evuhivit: evuhivit @ sauwa’dz sauwa’gadu sa’wogad ud 
mMelow- 2 ssces ohapit: ohapit 4 eo’/kadu oa’kadu huviinkad 4 
North sss2> seo kwifiaha’ 23 weyupunt 4% tuwa’ kwiyii’m tandii 
Southess- oo ss! tavedukwe © “|3-2---2-322 vessel tui pitu’m tanduva 
nanwa %4 
Blanton 33 SoS tavendo i 25 tavendoin kwa tavemanwis- suvi’amad:4 
nankpiits 
Wiest. 2-5-3; yuindii % yuwindumbi- | mi‘tui taveyaukw- hugato 
dunt nankpiits 


* baqunap (fog). 

10 wii:id (any precipitation). 
11 Also, wikwatnum., 

12 AJso niangap:i, 

13 Also, awut. 

14 Also, tis. 


18 Also, kehewa or nanatup, all gone. 


16 Literally, the mother. 
17 Sometimes, gotob:. 


§0285—38——19 


13 Fjame; coals burning, kun:. 


i9 Younger generation uses ku:tuzip. 


2) Also, Kutsa’p:. 

1 Literally, cloud crying. 
22 Also, iijuint (cold). 

% Literally, sideways. 


% Literally, sun under direction. 


25 Literally, sun up, direction. 
% Literally, evening, direction. 
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Deep Creek 
(Gosiute) 
Shoshoni 
One5.--=<2=-2-- sumii 
WO scccccuonas= watu 
Three. 2. sssa5 pait® 
Four. s2.ses5= wag¢:uit 
Wivezc.. See maniigi¢ 
Six. = aes navait 
Seven. s-..2.sc% tatsui¢ 
Mignt=so2o see wasui¢ 
INING 322 se aee ee suwumiont 
Ten) = sacs eee suwat 
Anklen 2228822 dawivod 
Armes. ol cekess budii’ 
Blood. 22422252 biipi 
Mar. os. 222s nenk 
WYO os2 532 bui 
Footz2c-_-22 nambe 
Hair? so. S222 e22 bambiwup 
Hand’ te-eisese ma 
Head: tt-e2.2- bambi 
Heart. <2 s.ce22 bi: 
Knees 22.5235 dayap 
Mouth: ees. dumbe 
INOS 2208 coe -e muvi 
Meethes ssseees daitiwa 
Tongne:--. 2... ego 
Diverse Set niwti 
IBOnes sss anaes == duni 
Megs set ee ae 
Antelope. ._---- kwahadu 
Badger: -s2222- huna 
Beari.2e es: wiida 
Coyote 222225: ijap: 
Crowzt22-.ee 32 hai 
Deer PsA ee eo: du’huya 4 
Wacle: seas biagwina 
By Keo Se et paduhuya 
ISHN foes eke! pangwi 
rope. esl ke wago 
Gophers] =2- ihavite 
Touse:. tee posiats 
Mountain | toyaduko 
lion. 
Mountain |} tuku; miizom- 
sheep. bia 
Rattlesnake_...| togoa 
Skunk=22222-2s2 ponhiat 
Wolftee e224. biaic 
Jack rabbit_-_.-- kamu 
Cottontail__-_-- tavo’ 
Pinemutssssss- tuba 
Sun flower_-..._| iombi 
iba t we eee ae sors tusaip 
ATT OW sae wee cone hupaga 
BOWes22csseese uedu 
Cradless =<. gonu 
MOUSOS==--2-2=2 gabni 


1 Also, muvi. 
1 Also, diidiigua. 


Skull Valley 
(Gosiute) 
Shoshoni 


pait 

watsuit 
manugit 
na:vait 
ta:tsuit 
na:watsuwit 
suudomihunt 


suuwat 
daponts 
buda 
biip: 
nank 

bui 
namp 
bamp:i 
ma’s 
bamp:i 
bi 

danep 
dump 
muijut ! 
dauw’w*® 
ego 
nuwii’# 
zuhsi 
o’om 
kwahadu 
huna’s 
wiida’s 
ijap:ii 
kak; hai 
sogoduhuya 
biagwina 
paduhuya 
pankwi 
yogwadza 
yuavite 
pusia 
toyadiiko 


miizambia 


togoa 
ponhiats 
biaica 
kamu’ 
ta:vu’4 
tuba’’s 
iombi 
saip 
baga 
hu:ed:; aiduko 
gohnu 
gahni 


Grouse Creek 
Shoshoni 


siimiitsi 
wati 

pait: 

watsuit 
mana’git 
navait 
tatsuit 
namawatsuit 
sii:wumihiint 


stimat 
tavota 
biidii 
biip: 
nink 

bui 
namba 
bambiwiip 
ma 

bambi 

bix 

danop 
dumbi 
muvi 
dama 

ego 

niiwii 
zuhnip 
o’ma 
kwaadu 
huna 
kwuda 
izapti 
kak; hai 
(sogo) duhuya 
biagwina 
paduhuya 
pankwi 
wago; yawats 
yuabits 
pusia 
toyaduko 


miizambia 


togoa 
ponhiats 
piaic 
kam: 
tabo 
tuba 
ak:; hiomb 
saip: 
hupak 
aiduko 6 
gohnu 
kahni 


Promontory 
Point Shoshoni 


siim:9 
wahatu 
pait: 
watsuie 
managit 
na:vait 
ta:tsuit 
naiyawatsuit 
sii:wanowumi- 
htikent 
sii:wat 
davonts 
biid: 
biip: 
naink 
bui 
namp 
bambiwii 
ma’ 
bamp: 
bixe 
dagop 
diimb: 
muf: 
dam’ 
ek:° 
niiw 4 
zuhnip 
o’om 
kwahadu 
huna 
wiida’ 
ijap:ii 
kak; hai 
sogoduhuya 
biagwina 
paduhuya 
pankwi 
yagwadza 
yuavite 
pusia 
toyaduko 


miizambi’ 


togoa 
ponhi’ 
biaic 
kam: 
tab: 
tubs 
hiomb: 
saip: 
bak: 
hu:ed 
gohnu 
kahni 


3 baduo, shaman’s secret name; also, one who transform themselves into bears. 


4 Or sogo (earth) duhuya, prob. contrasted to pa (water) duhuya, elk. 


Sicavaip in myths. 
6 huedu (bow and arrow). 


Lower Snake 
River Shoshoni 


sumo 
wat: 
pait: 
watsuit 
maniigit 
navait 
ta:tsuit 
naiwatsuit 
sii:wanowumi- 
hiint 
sii:mat 
datsingono 
biidii 
biiiip: 
nink: 
bui 
namp: 
bambiwiip 
ma’s 
bamp; 
bi 
danap: 
dumbi 
mup: 
dam: 
ek: 
niwti 
zuhai 
ahmé 4 
kwahad: 
huna 
wiida 3 
ijapi’ 
hai 
tuhuya 
biagwina 
paduhuya 
painkwi 
payagwhani 
yuhavite 
puzia 
toyuduka 


wasup: 


togoa 
ponhiats 
ic; biaais 5 
kamu 
davo 
tuba 


saip: 
hua 
eduko 
goh2 a 
gah! 


STEWARD] APPENDICES 979 
Deep Creek Skull Valley Promonto Lower Snake 
Coe) beled are Point Shoshont River Shoshont 
Metate_._._..-- bot:o bot: bot; bot: bot: 
Minllier= oo s-22<- tusu dusu tus: dusu dus: 
Pipes = =sSsc-5- toi doi do’i to’l to’l 
@loud st s-2:<=-- pagunep pagunop paciim; tomep paiciim; tomep: | toop:? 
Mountain-__-_.-- toyavi toyavi toyavi toyavi toyavi 
Nigh. o<25552- tugwani tugwani tugwani tugwani tu:gwanl 
Mam sochss =~ pahuwadu pa:umot pa:umot pa:umot paumot 
Rock#ws23---.- tumbi tiimbi tumbi tumbi tumbi 
Water. w22=<..- pa pa pa:’ ba: pa 
ii. kejand: kejant kejant kejant kejant 
Cini er tsand zant zant zant zant 
1 biand: biap: biap:ii; bietci biap: bieb: 
Sich ia ae tuadtit duondiitel tuiindutsi diidti tiit 
Vic a ae ha’s hia’s ha’ ha’a ha’a 
OAS ee ee ke ge ke ke ge 
Tobacco:--- =.= pahu puipauhmu pahmu pauh™u pah 
Hotere esses ce lidiiint lidiiint lidiiint § udtiint lidtiint 
Warm... covs--. yuwaint yuwaix yuwont yuwaix kutsuniz; yu- 
waix 
Cold== 4 tijiiint lijiiint tijtint Gjtiint iijiiint 
Gr Le kutand: kutant kutant kutan kiitai 
Bolts ee yuniged: yuwigiit yunaindutsi ° yotsogait yonzogayu 
Nothing 2-225 =- nanep kehimba kehinimba kehimba kehimba; na- 
natiip 
Snow 2... takavi takavi takavi takavi takavi 
Baltes oavi onap:! onavi onavi ohavi 
Nand Seo se tuguvi 10 pasiwiimb pasiwembi pasiwomp paziwiimbi 
WEE ee SS | ee ee eee ee ae daingp eres ose ic do tenepu’" 
Var 5 eS ee ee ee ae Walp 222 lcs s2sei oto slot a cee waipii’ 4 
Bite) es a2 2euss~ kuna goto gotohunt 11 kotop:; guna’ 
SMoKe..522- ===. kwip kwip kwip: Ewip kwip: 
ASW soesssce. gusip gutsip gutsip gutsip kutuzip 
(Sista) oS ee tave_ tave’’ni tave tav tave 
Moone eae mia mnitia’’® mia’ mua mii’® 
Stan e-- 524. tatsiumb: ta:tsiiimbi ta:tsinump:! tatsiiimp:! tazinumbe 
‘~Ehunderss2=:=- tombavite tombavite; tomoyagait tomoyagait tomuyak 
tomoyagat: 
into Eee nued:4 nuait niet nuet niiaip: 
Skye oes sececee tugumbi tugump: tugump: tugumbanavi; | tugump: 
tugump: 
1 Dt; ee ee pagadud: pagadut pagadut: pagadiit pagadiit: 
Wihitess----.-. tosagait: tosagat tosavit: tosavit tosavi¢u 
Blacks 32.2 tuhugaid: tukat tuuvit: tuhuvit tuhuvi¢u 
Redes. - 22s angagaid: angagut angavit: angavit Angavi¢u 
IBlue= =<. s2c2- puigaid: puigut aivuigét: puivit buhivi¢u 
Mellow. ss =:-=2- oakait: oakat o:apit: ohapit ohapi¢u 
UNonths=— 2s. gwianait kwinahwet kwinahe’ kwinahe’ kwinahenunwa 
Bouth = o22--22— tavinait yuwanaix yuwahue’ yuwanai’ yuwanainuy- 
wala 
Hast- =. -35222- tavendoinun- | tavendoinan- | tavendoinais '* | tavendoinan- tavendoinun- 
wa wat wa wa 
WIGS ee panait taveyuwinan- | taveyuinunwa | taveyuwinan- taveyuanunwa!é 
wat wa 


7 bagunep (fog). 

8 Also, ku:tsiniqunt. 
% Also, yotsoquit. 

10 pasiwamp (grave). 
11 guna (fire wood). 


11 yuwaix (warm), nais (side), nunwa (direction). 


18 tave (sun), dloi (up), nais (side). 
14 tave (sun), yua (down), nunwa (direction). 
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Little Lake |Panamint-Death Lida Shoshoni Kawich Moun- 


Shoshoni _| Valley Shoshoni tains Shoshoni | Morey Shoshoni 

One! <o2-2-cen-e stiwii’t:® siiwii’t: stiwii’ ti’ stiwiit: simi’ 4 
wl see seae ee waha’tt wat: wa:tii’ 4% wa:t watt 
"Threesa-ee sc pahi’t:4 pait: baitii’# pai:t: bait ® 
iMour=-t-sssseoe wa’ tstli watsuid a watsu¢ i watsuit watsuit a 
RIVOs 2a-sccese= maniigi manigid& manugit: 4 manugit manugit 4 
Bigs ors caeees navai navaidu na:vait # nahwai navait # 
WOVEN! a =~ sees tats:ui tatsuidi ta:tsuit 4 ta:tstii da:tsuit @ 
weights. -o-s-—5- wasui wasuidi wa:suit 4 wa:sui wa:suit 4 
iN ae ee wanik:! wanikidi kwanukit i kwanuk: suwu:tuwa 
Ad WC) ae rei el stiwade siwadu sitiwanat: stiwano sii:wadi ~ 
ANKI6- -3-22ce25 dambotsa datsingono datsingono datsingono dawaigo’e 
VAThtEe eee ee budii budiip budii’ bii:do buda’ 
Blood==--==-—-= pauopi pawu’pi pauwupi’! bii:p: bii:pi’! 
Wario eeeee n:iingi nak: nank nangi nink 
TVO. = -ncsnccesn bui bui bu:i bui bu:i 
Fo0tsssa-caee se n:ambi nambi nambe nambe nambe 
Wain = ota oses tsop:ip:® tsop:ip tsopip: bambip bambiwiip 
Wand==**-----— ma’s ma’s ma’s ma’a ma’s 
Heads2o-—e-- == bambi bambi pambi bambi bambi 
Hleart <2 -eee bibwii bibwii bihwii bihu bih:u 
Knoe!a oes. danep:® danep danop tanep: danoapi 
Monthaseeeea= diimbi diimbi tiimbi diimbi diimbe 
INOSOS2>--- oe muvi muvi muvi muvi muvi’ 
‘Reeth. -25.2-4.- datiwa déitiwa déitiwa ditiwa daiiwo’e 
Tongue. _----- ego ego ego ego ego’ 
Livers... .2502-- n:iwit niiwii nuwti niwti niwii’ 
Bones s=s ee ndzii’hi ndztiwip dzuhi dzuhi dziihwi 
Tepes. eee n:ungwii’p & nungwip hunup hungep &:’a 
Antelope. -.---- wanzi winzi wanzi wanzitci’! kwahadti 
Badgers 2s. ss- huna huna hunatsi’! buna huna 
Bears... eee paha’wite pahavite pahavite wiida wii:dil’ a 
Coyote==-+2"--- icavaip icavaip icavaip ija’p ija’pii’ 4 
Crow. 22-228 kak:i kak: kak: kak: hai 
Weers5.222e525 tiiyii tuyii tii:yatsi’! tuhuya duhuya 
aglot=2ee kwiys’é kuya’é kwina’s kwina (bia) gwina’ t 
POY eee oe al cy al | SIE RS Soe eee ae pela paduhuya paduhuya baduhuya 
Ph ee ae panwi pangwi panwitci’! pangwi bangwi 
a LOG soe aeeee woga’ts woga’ts pawago’’o yagwatsa 
Gopher==------- y:avi'te! yavite: yuia’vite yuavite iahavite 
#0uses—-2 2222-5 posiatsi posiatsi posiavi posiats bosiats 
Mioun tain | thkumutsi 4) oe eee tukumiins; toyadoku’# tukuwits 

lion. toya’doku’s 
Mountain | naga; wasupi wasu’ pi wasupi’i wasupi’! wasupi’! 

sheep. 
Rattlesnake_.__| togo’a togo’a togo’a togo’a to’goa 
Skunks te se ponbhi’ats! poniats ponhiats ponhiats bonhiats 
WWolimeen eae Obi se a ee ee ee Eee biais biaic 
Jack rabbit..._- kamu kamu kamu kamutsi’! kabmutsi 
Cottontail___..- tavii’tsi tabii’tsi tavu’tsi tavu'tsi davotsi’! 
Pine nut_......- tuba tuba tuba tuba tuba 
Sun flower__.._-| pa‘akii ak:8 ak:i ak:@ aku’u 
Tule.--52. 52. 2.- tsaimbip 4 tsaimbip: saimimp sai:p saip: 
ATTOW =o aconeeee pagamboza paga’mbiis pagamboii’tsa pagambo’tsa hua’vi’ 
BOW -=-_------52 edu edii hu:edu hu:edu edu: 
Wradle...-..<-2- kohno kwabhii gohnu gohnu gohnu 
FIOUSOSS..<-=.-= kahni kahni kahni kahni ghani 
Metate_......-- pot:o bot:o bo:to’ bo:to boto 
Muller. -=..-..- tusu tusu du:su tu:su dusu 


1 Literally, big hawk. 
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Morey Shoshoni 


ee ee ee eee 


Shoshoni 
Co pahundo’! 
(0) pagunopt 
Mountain--_-.-- toya’vi 
i witi 
ih twa’ dii 
an tiimbi 
Wrater......-.. pa 
iG |e kedzau’win: 4 
Good===.2-.55~. tsauwl’nu 
LO: piapuyu 
Smallys =... -=- tutsi’tsiu 
PGR ee haa 
INOS es cccsaca= ke 
Tobacco-.------ pahu’mbi 
ote te 25>. .--. iidii’ina 
Wearm:.......=. yurina 
Sib ae iju’ih’® 
Lt eae kuta’mbu? 
[i ee yotso’Kait 
Nothing-__...-- kehiimba”! 
Snows 22 oo 2.5 taha’bi 
O(n er iinwa’bi 
Bande sok. tugu’vi 
ian tanwii’mii 
Wontan' ==... wa’ipii’ 4 
1h he aes ee kuna 
Smoke-....-.-- kukwi’pi 
PASS 222 nese kutsa’ps 
Li ee tabi 
Moon 2-222. mii’a 
(ars 2 ee tatziu’mbi 
‘Tionder- 2.2. < toyagiidii 
Winders 225s ni’aidii 
Bisyys<- sen caaee tugu’mbanabi 
KOS a ee pabiin’a 
White =e. oo tosa’bit 4 
Black. 2525.55 tupabit # 
iy Eee anga’pita 
Lb t)S eee puwi’bit 4 
Wellow=.-<.-..- huwiimbit 4 
iyi f0) tt ees kwia’:wipii 
Bont 2222 pita’pii 
1 OC pee taveduk & 
Vic ae panu’ngwa 


bahu’ndo’! 
pagu’nep 
toya’vi 
tugwa’ni 
twa’dii 


tiimbi 

pa 
tiitsiip’u 
tsitiwi/nu 
Piapiiby 4 
tutsitsidti 
ha’a 

ke 
pahumbi 
lidiiindti 
yuwa’int 
iijitind 4 
kuta’mp: 
yotso’kwatsidti 
kehiimba’i 
taha’bi 
twabi 
pa’sinump: 
tanwa’mii 
wa’i’pii’ 4 
kuna 
kukvi’pi 


kutu’sip§ 
tabi 
muta 
tatsiu’mbi 
toyagadu 
niaidii 
tugundu’ba- 
nabi 
pabii’na 
tosabitii 
tupabitti 
angabitti 
puwibitii 
andupitu 
kwiabmit® 


pahundo’i 
pagunep: 
toyavi 
tugwa’nip: 
tiwadii; 
patima’s 
tumbi 
pa: 
tiitsiipiid 4 
tsauwu’nda 
pia’pud& 
tii:teutci’! 
hadueo; hagia (?) 
ke: 
pahumbi’ 
u:duina 
yuwainds 
iijii/ina 
kiita’mp 
yontsogwandii 
kehi’mba’i 
taha’vi 
tiwavi 
pasinwa’mbi 
tinwumu’ 
wai’ipii’ 4 
kuna 
kuki’p:; kuki’- 
kiin: 
tugutsiip 
tave 
mua 
daziumbi’! 
to:yagad® 
nu:aid & 
tugumbi 


pavu’na 
tosavi’tii’ 4 
tupavi’ tii’ 4 
angavitii’ 4 
bui’ vitii’ 4 
fia’ pitii’ 4 
kwina’hipii’ 4 
pi’tapii’ 4 
tavaidu’kwa 
pana’ngwatt 


pahundo’i 
pagunop: 
toyavi 
tugwa’nip: 
patuwep 


tumbi 

pa: 
tiitsiipii’é & 
tsaudu’nd 4 
biu’nd 
tii:teutci’! 
ha’a 

ke: 
tamba’ho 
u:duins 
yuwains 
Uijii/in® 
kiitam 
yo’nsogon® 
kehi’/nunt 
taha’vi 
iinavi 
pasiwambi 
tinwumu 
wai’ipii’ 4# 
waiant 4 
(ku)kwip: 


kutusoep 
tave 

mia 
daziumbi 
to:yagads 
nii:aipi 
tu:gu’mbi 


pavu’na 
tosavit 4 
tuuvit® 
angavit® 
buivit & 
fia’pit 4 
kwina’/hipu’" 
pitapu’" 
tavaidukwa 
panangwatii 


bahundoi 
bagunop 
toyavi 
dugani 
bahwavi 


dumbi 
ba 

adzait 4 
tzaund4 
bia/nd 0 
dii:duitsi 
ha’s 

ke 

bahu’ 
iidiiint 
yuwaib 
iijiiint 
kutan 
yuwivit® 
ke’ 
dakavi 
ungwavi” 
basiamb 
dangwoep 
huvitci’!5 
guna 
gwi:pl’ 


kutagutsep 
davai 

mia 
daziumbi 
do:mbaij 
niiaipii’ 4 
dugu’mbi’! 


biava 
tosavit & 
tiiiivit 4 
Angavit © 
buivit @ 
owapit 4 
gwia’haip 
bitaniingwa 
tavainiingwa 
yuwinungwa 


Ernest 


3 Also, kutambuibyu. 


3 Probably ‘‘old woman” only, see p. 316. 
4 kuna, here and to the north, means firewood. 


§ Or kutsap. 
$ Literally “‘big water’’. 
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Smith Creek 
Shoshoni 

On6> 28-2520 .c eee sumii’ 4 
WO? JA cece ee watii’@ 
‘Three.=.2 2532.2 52 paitii’4 
ours oi ccatee cee watsuidii’ # 
Hives oscc2 eee manugi¢ii’ 4 
Biko C26 o5- eee ee na:vaigu 
Seven-:s.22- 2-8! da:sumi¢gii’ii 
Might=: 22225. eee wa:suigii’ 4 
Nines 25222 suwumihundii 
PROnee se eae toe sii:matii’ii 
Yield eee eee dawinjogo’e 
SAM 3 ooo cace see buda’ 
Bloodic-fesseo see pii:pi’! 
ar 252 nangi 
yess teens ee pu:i 
Wooteis2--- oases nambe 
Haire ee ece eee bimbiwup 
andes 2accce cee ma’a 
ead ao - see ee bambi 
Heartiee sss see bihyu’ 
Monee e522. oa ee d&nop! 
Montheess-.2---2= tumbe 
INOS0225 one Oe muvi’! 
Teeth. 222-225. e dauma’s 
fPONPUR l= sae noses ego’o 
Wiveroseccesen eee nii’mil’ 
BONO es cossssces5 dzuhni 
Of aie eee, ae Be oe 6h6’6 
Antelope:—- 32-22 kwahada ! 
Badgor:2:2- 2-222" huna 
Beare eee wii:diia ? 
Coyotes... ija’”’a 
Crow== 32s hai 
DD) pers es a duhuya’ 
Wavless nee kwina 
DO) | ee a paduhuya 
Hishe eee ee pangwi 
rags sso eee baiyagwadza? 
Gopheri=.22 cee yuhavite 
WCOUSO See posia 
Mountain Lon | ses ae 
Mountain sheep___| wasupi’! 
Rattlesnake________ togoa 
Skunkee= 22-26. pohiats 
Wiolle cies ee biaic 
Jack rabbit_....__- kabmu 
Cottontail____..... taviil’ 4 
Bineintitzss222- 2 duba 
Sun flower_._...__. akii’ 4 
aloes roe oe Sek saip: 
Arrow2 5.402.202 2 huavi: hu:paga 


1 Either term used genetically. 
3 kwahada (doe); wanzi (buck). 
3 Also, padua’; tambaha. 

4 Used also in myths. 

§icavaip in myths. 

6 Or sogo duhuyu. 

8 Also paiyaqwani. 


Battle Mountain 
Shoshoni 


sumu 
wahat: 
paihit: 
watsuit: 
manugit: 
na:vait 
ta:tsuit 
wasuit 
suuwumihundi 
sutimanot 
datsingono 
buda 
biiiip: 
nang:! 
buic 
nambe 
bambiwiip 
ma’4 
bambi 
bihs 
danep: 
diimbi 
muvi 
da:ma 

ego 

nimi 
zuhni 

&:; diidiiguo 
kwahadu! 
huna 
wiida 
ijapii’ © 4 
hai 
duhuye 
biagwana: 
baduhuya 
bankwi 
payagwani 
yuhavite 
bosia 
toyaduko 
wasup: 8 
dogo 
pohiats 
biaais ® 


ween ee ee ee ee ew eeen-- 


§ Ram is wasup: or dukwa; ewe, miitsambia. 


* In myths is icavaip (or coyote?). 
10 Also bak:. 


Elko Shoshoni 


sumii 

wat: 

pait: 
watsuig 
maniigi¢ 
nafai¢ 
ta:tsui¢ 
wasuig 
suumin 
siiuwa¢ 
datsingono 
buda 
bii:p: 
nank 

bui 

namp: 
bambiwup 
ma 

bambi 

bib 

danop 
dump: 
mup: 
dauwi 

eg 

niwii 
zunhi 

éhe 
kwahadu; wazi ! 
buna 
widii 

ija’ 5 

hai 
duhuyu & 
biigwina 
paduhuya 
bainkwi 
payagwats 
iyavite 
posia 
toyaduko 
wasup: 
dogoa 
ponhiats 
biaija 
tu:kamu; kamu 
tavo 


Egan Canyon 
Shoshoni 


sumu’ 
watu 

pait: 
watsuit 
manugit 
navait 
ta:tsui 
wasui 
suwumint 
suumat 
datsingono 
bud: 

bii:p: 
nink 

bui 

namp: 
bambiwiip 
ma’4 
bambi 

bih 

dansp 
diimp: 
mup:! 
daum: 

ego 

niwt 
zunhi 

aa 
kwahad:" 8 
buna 
wiidii’ 
ijapu’4; icavaip 
hai 
duhuyu & 
biigwina 
paduhuyu 
bingwi 
payagwats 
iyavite 
pasia 
toyaduko 
wasup; muzambia 
togoa 
ponhiats 
biaic 
kamu 
tab:4 

tuba 

ak: 

saip: 
hupag; hu:ed 
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Smith Creek 


Shoshoni 
Re a aiduko’o 
CrMmiglen eos -csecas gohno’° 
WOUSG=con6-2--2.2. gahni 
Metate: = =.-U.<=.=. poto’e 
Winller==--5.>....5. tusu’ 
Ink to’i 
Clonde=-= oss a5 5 to:p:8 
Mountain.......... toyavi 
NL tuge’pi’ im 
(OO paiimoepi’ 
13 9S tumbi’ 
AT 0 pa 
Badeenen Se ot azanitii’ 
(Ch EAS tsa:ndii’ 
in pia’ piidii’ = 
Smalls 2 2.2-2565< tui’diitsi”! 
SL ee haa 
1S te ke 
Tobacco: —.~2.<===- paho’e 
iGo udiiin:s 
WRI 2 oo oS yuwai 
AS GOs oa uijiiina 
13h oe kutaiyo 
Bathe ses 52 yonzogaiyo 
Notning= s--o--..<< kehi’mbai 
Snoweeoses-oeeues ovida’s 
Balt enc ncaasnne- ohavi’ 
Band? 22222322 - pasiwambi 
Wranke sos. o8 eo. tiangwa’s 
Vint ea waipii’4 
hy eee gu:na 
Smckescecscsscau= hwi:pi’! 
J os ee ee kutusep 
RO ae tave 
MGON Ea ss acasacecs mua 
Sia tatziiiimbl 
LM ro Ce to:yAgik: 
Wig (ee niiai’ pi’! 
Biya ee es Fs 22 tugu’mbi’! 
Lia a ee paga’t:ii 
WVHiLGbiee wa e- cen tosa¢ii 
is} iyo hs See ee tuhuvigii 
30, Angavidii 
iBines 3.22.53 5---552 puhivi¢ii 
WGlOWsee as oncnce o:hapidii 
INOrUnEt con ase sacle kwinahinangwadgil’ 
SOnthes 220 c Lek css Panangwadgu’ 
TOC ae ee tavenangwagii’ 4 
WIGS a yuwinangwagil’ 4 


Battle Mountain 
Shoshoni 


ediko 1 
kohnu 
kahni 
bot: 
dus: 
do’i 13 
to:p 8 
toyavi 
tu:gani 
ba’iimat 
dumbi 
ba 
kejant 
zand: 
biap: 
duitutsi 
ha’a 


kutand: 

yonsogand: 

kehimbg; no- 
nitip: 

takavi 

ohavi 

pasiwambi 


wehiipiin: 

gwip 

kutuzip 

dave 

miia 
ta:tsinumbi 
toyagitugi 
nuepuid: 
tu:gumbi 
bagadiit 

to:savit 

tuhuvit 

angavit 
ebuhivit 

ohapit: 
kwinahanuywat 
pa:nanwat 16 
tavendoinunwat 
(tave) yuinuynwat 


Elko Shoshoni 


ediko 
koh2u 
kahni 
bot: 
dus: 

doi 13 
to:p: 
toyavi 
tugwani 
pahump: 
tumbi 
pa 
kejant 
sauiind 


gutai 
yotsogal 
kehimba 


takavi 
ohavi 
pasiwumb: 


mua 
taziiimbi 
to:yiik 
nii’a 
tugimp: 
bagat: 
tosavi¢ 
tuuvi¢ 
Angavi¢ 
buivi¢ 
o:avi¢ 
kwinahan*® 
davenunws 
yuwinupwa ! 


Egan Canyon 
Shoshoni 


ed:u 
kohsu 
kahni 
bot: 

tus: 

toi 
bagunep 
toyavi 
tugwani 
pagumoat 
tumbi 

ba 

iiziiit; kejant 
sauiind 
biand: 
diihutet 
hia 

ke 

bah. 
iidiiint 
zaiyuwaix 
liijiiin 
nadiam 
yotsogi 
kehiung™t 


takavi 
onavi 
pasiamb: 
denepii’# 
waipii’® 
kuna 
kwip 
kusip 

tabe 

mia 
taziemb: 
toombebite 
niied: 
tugumb 
babagadiit 
tosavi¢ 
tuuvid 
Angavi¢ 
buivig 
o:apid a 
kwinahaipunt 18 
tunavunt 
tavenait 
yuwinait 


ee a 


41 Or hu: (wood) ed:. 

12 Or pahu (tobacco) ndol. 
13 Pagunap (fog). 

1 dugani (midnight) . 


18 kwina (north) hai (side) punt (direction). 
16 pa: (below) nanwat (side or direction). 


{? Yuwi (warm). 
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EXTENSIONS OF KinsHip TERMS 


[Parentheses indicate partial extensions] 


40 MAM =SSH ‘4100 HssaW=aM | er ahah ob bah Pia he Sap ge el eee i fe 


suo maW=ssa uo Hssa=anW | ++5Ht++++ 00st rr rre rrr ri FFF 
os=sstop=a| 1 it+t+t+rititirrrFrigi1 11s FEE ES 

WHOM =WMSUM = MEUM =s9H=0X6 | Lee eRe SU ate eae ese ah fea} lee caliendeelieal 
AHOUW=AMSUW=HssoW=aM=Oxe| TIT tr tit r itr brie ree terrria a 
WHAIN=Wast=ssury | (Stahl Ved al slate) Ste ee a ejeee bey ata eee eee pe 
aHouM=amsmm=aua| Fr r rt bbb bt bbb bt rie et eet 
sujsnioo-sso10 sof susan BuyysmsusIG | oF Pt Pt PP REL EEE EEE HEIN 
AHOUN=AMSUW=HSSUW=GM | FPP rt b tb tb i bee bee EEE EEE EET 
WHOWM=WMSUM=MauM=—ssH| FPP rb iti rib ie iss Pee +eeee4eqgt 
MEW=WH=WM=ssa] FP tt tt tt beet +E Fhe 44444h RPE 
HSSd=4H=aM=aw | Fit tt bbb tte r+ F+e Ge ttst4 FFF 

peorjousd esupireur wsnoo-sso19 opnesg | ee i ane ee ee ee ee 


| 

PeeheP SF NOs ps Pade feosectenetes fit ccflecD ail all oe 
Pi i++++et0++0F+++++¢4++ 
Priti+++t+@ ++ ++4+++++4++ 
Piet 


peojovid osvlIIeUI UIsN0d-ssod;) | Ht] 


MAUN=ssSM=M 1 1 1 | 
Hssmu@mM=HH=H! 1 1 | 
lel 


sssmm=saun=sis=s] Tt tir t i tir bier rt Ree Pete e ee ee 
as=HssW=dd=a| Fir r iti rit rb tra Pera eeeert 
wis=Mai=ssw=wl 1b rb it it itei rb iti P++e444er4 
peoyjoead Aspuvdjod jeusoqwag | PPP TTT TOPE HEE tt Lt ett E+ e+ 
a oP Ee rar 9 ed a ar ae a ah 
BL ees test hott pegs th ot iy Mo aprel une taieet 

' ee tae te Lay ete i ' qe alt 
BRON SA SEARS LER EAA gS Sasa Q eRe se 
FHA ARORAADHRaDLARARAACH mA a 
ZZZAZ4ZHannnaDHHAnDOOHHAAHHAHnHDANHADR 


APppenpIx C.—Kinsuie Terms 


Though kinship terms may provide clues to the possible presence 
of certain features of the social structure and of behavior of kin 
toward one another, the actual correlation of those features with 
terms is entirely a question of empirical fact. Terms may not be used 


a priori to deduce those features. 
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Kinship terms were collected from 31 localities scattered through- 
out part of the Basin-Plateau area. The schedules, a few of which 
are incomplete, are given on pages 297-306. Comparison of the terms 
with the outstanding features of the social groups (accompanying 
table and fig. 13) demonstrates emphatically that despite certain 
broad correlations, a cause and effect relationship between the latter 
and the former which was automatic and inevitable is not indicated. 
Peculiar features of the terminologies seem to have developed in 
response to social custom in some localities but not in others and 
to have spread to groups not possessing those customs. In certain 


hk 


! 

! 

i 

1 

' 

' 

1 

' 

t 

1 

a 

t 

1 
@ FRATERNAL POLYANORY PRESENT @ PSEUDO CROSS COUS/N MARRIAGE PRESENT 
O FRATERNAL POLYANDRY ABSENT @ 7RUE CROSS COUSIN MARRIAGE PRESENT 

| 7=Ss = FEW =S/M O ANY CROSS COUSIN MARRIAGE ABSENT 

— £=FE=MSSH= StF | M8 = WF =H = FSSH 
\ A= AB =VmSsH — £Ss =WM=HM =MBW 
JF W=WSs=*nBW \ ASs = Wm BY = Wim SW) = Wm O44 


4 WB=MNSsH = Mn SWF = Pn OHF 


Ficur& 13.—Map of distributions of marriage forms and kinship terminologies. 


instances there was a possible choice of several terminologies, any of 
which would have been consistent with social usage. And, finally, 
some features of the terminologies have no relation whatever to social 
practice. In short, historic, linguistic, and psychological factors as 
well as functional necessity have obviously combined in different 
ways to produce the terms. 

Several features of kinship terms which seem to rest upon social 
custom occur throughout the area. These are extensions of terms in 
accordance with the preference for multiple marriages between two 
families, wherein brothers marry sisters or a brother and a sister 
marry a sister and brother of another family. Terminology reflect- 
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ing this practice may in addition reflect cross-cousin marriage where 
the latter occurs. 

Certain features are limited in distribution and correlate partly 
with the intensification of the levirate which led to fraternal poly- 
andry and with the intensification of the sororate which led to sororak 
polygyny. Whereas the latter was universal in the area, however, 
the correlation of appropriate peculiarities of the terminology with 
it was not complete. Other features of the terminology are largely 
limited to those localities practicing cross-cousin or pseudo cross- 
cousin marriage (marriage with the stepchild of a cross aunt or 
uncle). Each of these is discussed below and the data are summar- 
ized in the table. 

More extended inquiry into kinship would undoubtedly reveal 
further correlations and lack of correlations of practices with the 
terminology. ‘These were beyond the scope of the present study. 
Only the salient facts are treated here. 

Abbreviations used (from Gifford, 1922, p. 14) are as follows: 


B_ brother Mn man Y younger 
C cousin O older G grand 
Ch child P parent GrG _ great grand 
D daughter S son St step 
F father Ss sister I in-law 
H husband W wife (ms) man speaking 
M mother Wm woman (ws) Woman speaking 
xX cross 


Grandparent-grandchild terms.—A universal feature of Shosho- 
nean terminology is the segregation of the four grandparents and 
the use of a reciprocal term between each of them and the grand- 
child. There is no obvious sociological reason for this. Such terms 
involve a distinction by sex of the person spoken to when used for 
the grandparents but a distinction by sex of the person speaking 
when used for the grandchildren. The same terms are used recipro- 
cally with the great-aunts and great-uncles. These are very similar 
in all groups. 

A single reciprocal term was probably used in most localities be- 
tween the great-grandparents and great-grandchildren. The term 
was “dzo, zo, jo,” etc., which, appropriately, means “feeble one.” 

A term for the great-great-grandparent and great-great-grand- 
child was sought in only a few localities. S—Prom, and GS-DpCr 
called the Gr Gr G P bia (big) dzo’. S-Prom called the Gr Gr G 
Ch dui (little) jo’; GS-DpCr used the diminutive form, dzo’otsi. 
S-BtlM, S-Lemhi, S-FtHI, and S-GrsCr denied having a term, 
saying that these relatives were too infrequently contemporary. 
S-SnRv used ge’, literally “no,” that is, not related. 
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Most other features of the terminologies accord to some degree 
with usages common to the entire area. Especially they reflect pref- 
erence for the levirate, sororate, and marriage of several children in 
one family to several in another. Though marriage with relatives 
of any kind was ordinarily prohibited, a few localities practiced 
pseudo cross-cousin marriage and true cross-cousin marriage, both 
of which somewhat affected the terms. Polyandry also had an 
appreciable effect upon them. 

Aunts, uncles, nieces, nephews.—All areas distinguished cross and 
parallel aunts and uncles. Where polyandry was not practiced 
parallel aunts and uncles were also distinguished from parents. In 
these localities, however, the father’s brother was identified with the 
stepfather, which accords with the levirate, and with the mother’s 
sister’s husband, which accords with the marriage of brothers to 
sisters, or, perhaps with the combined effect of the levirate and soro- 
rate. Similarly, the mother’s sister was identified with the step- 
mother and the father’s brother’s wife. Some of the Northern Paiute 
terms for father’s brother, natsugu, may have been descriptive, pos- 
sibly being na, progenitor+tsugu, old man. 

Terms for parallel nieces and nephews are more or less consistent 
with the last, though there is some tendency to lump them according 
to sex instead of relationship alone. These terms are predominantly 
descriptive. Thus, Shoshoni north of Little Lake used duite or 
duivite (little boy) for any parallel nephew and dogombia (literally, 
daughter’s child’s mother) for any parallel niece. As dogo is ex- 
tended to mother’s father’s brothers, dogombia would be literally 
correct for a man’s brother’s daughter, who is his dogo’s mother. It 
is not correct for a man’s sister’s daughter, but is nonetheless used. 
The use of a reciprocal term between the parallel nieces and nephews 
and the aunts and uncles is extremely rare. 

Cross aunts and uncles are distinguished from parallel aunts and 
uncles and, unlike the latter, are never identified with the parents. 
Moreover, among all Shoshoni a reciprocal term is used between 
them and the cross niece and nephew. Ada is used reciprocally for 
the mother’s brother, baha for the father’s sister. Though it is diffi- 
cult to see that there was anything inevitable about such reciprocal 
terms, they were expedient in this case as these aunts and uncles 
never became one’s parents. Parallel aunts and uncles, on the other 
hand, frequently became parents through the levirate and sororate, 
so that reciprocal terms could not conveniently be used. Paiute, 
with no less reason than Shoshoni to use reciprocal terms with cross 
aunts and uncles, did not do so. 

Cross aunt and uncle terms were extended in all localities in a man- 
ner to accord with the marriage of a brother and sister to a sister and 
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brother. The term for mother’s brother was also used for father’s 
sister’s husband, whether the latter was actually the mother’s brother 
or not. The term for father’s sister was also used for mother’s 
brother’s wife, whether she was actually the father’s sister or not. 
Where cross-cousin and pseudo cross-cousin marriage was practiced, 
these terms were further extended to parents-in-law. It is probable 
that in all localities the term for a woman’s brother’s son or daughter 
was also used for her husband’s sister’s son or daughter, and that 
the word for a man’s sister’s son or daughter was also used for his 
wife’s brother’s son or daughter, though conclusive information on 
this point is lacking. 

Two Northern Paiute localities followed unusual usage about 
which there may be some doubt. NP-—MC used huza’* for a man’s 
stepchild and parallel niece and nephew; mido’® for a woman’s 
stepchild and for both parallel and cross niece and nephew; nanak*4 
for a man’s cross niece and nephew. NP-Ban used mido’” for a 
woman’s parallel or cross niece or nephew; nanak: wa for a man’s 
ross niece or nephew; duwa for a man’s parallel niece or nephew. 

Brother, sister, and cousin—AlIl localities distinguished older from 
younger brother and sister, thus using four terms. Some Shoshoni 
extended these terms to cousins. Those not practicing cross-cousin 
or pseudo cross-cousin marriage often extended them to all cousins. 
Those practicing these types of marriage usually extended them, 
if at all, only to parallel cousins, and addressed cross cousins with 
other terms mentioned below. NP-FSp and NP-FLk distinguished 
all cousins from brothers and sisters, using vua’™" for a cousin of the 
same sex as the speaker and jai or sii for a cousin of the opposite 
sex. It is probable that NP-LnPn and NP-GeoCr used these same 
cousin terms in addition to following the Shoshoni custom of identi- 
fying cousins with brothers and sisters. 

Several Shoshoni in the central part of the area had special cousin 
terms which distinguished them by sex but not by relationship. 
These were S-Lida, S-Belm, S-Mor, and S—RsRi using dingumbua 
for a male cousin, though the last also used zugubua. GS-DpCr 
used daga. S-Lida and S-Belm used niwa for a female cousin. 
S-Mor, S-RsRi used awasawa’ or auwasauwiipii (signifying half 
sister). GS-DpCr used sauwupu’. 

S-GSmV distinguished all cousins from brothers and sisters by 
bua’. 

Several Shoshoni localities in addition to extending brother and 
sister terms to cousins also used separate terms to distinguish 
cousins by sex. Male cousin: Dui or daga, S-Lemhi; daga, S-FtHI, 
S-GrsCr, GS-SkIV (but F Ss S was called “brother” or bitcogwe, 
B 1 at GS-SkIV); dui, S-BtlIM. Female cousin: Sauwii, S-Lemhi 
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(awasauwupu for more distant than first cousin; saw’mo, S-FtHl 
(also saumopii) ; saumapu, S-GrsCr; sauwupu’, GS-SkIV (but F Ss 
D called “wife” or “sister”). 

Where cross-cousin marriage was not practiced there is no obvious 
sociological reason for the fact that some localities extended brother 
and sister terms to cousins whereas other localities distinguished 
cousins in various ways. The smallness of Western Shoshoni vil- 
lages, wherein one was unlikely to live in the proximity of many 
cousins, may have contributed to their frequent failure to distin- 
guish cousins from brothers and sisters but cannot account for all 
the different usages. 

Relatives by marriage—Husband and wife were distinguished 
from all other relatives except in those localities practicing poly- 
andry, mentioned below. 

Except where real or pseudo cross-cousin marriage or polyandry 
were practiced, terms for brother-in-law, sister-in-law, parents-in-law, 
and children-in-law followed a simple system. According with the 
marriage of a brother and sister to a sister and brother, one term was: 
used for wife’s brother and a man’s sister’s husband and another 
term for husband’s sister and a woman’s brother’s wife. The first term 
was usually either distinctive or was the term dej or daitc which was: 
used in other localities for cousin. The second term was usually 
wadapia among Paiute and bahambia among Shoshoni, meaning 
literally in both cases a woman’s brother’s child’s mother. Accord- 
ing with the marriage of brothers to sisters, one term was used for 
wife’s sister and a man’s brother’s wife and another term for hus- 
band’s brother and a woman’s sister’s husband. The first term was 
usually huza (Paiute) or osa (Shoshoni) the meaning of which is 
not known+pia or bia, mother. The second term is huza+na, 
father, in Paiute. When it is osambia in Shoshoni it is probably 
incorrect. 

Terms for the spouses of brothers-in-law and sisters-in-law seem 
seldom to have been fixed. They depended largely upon any previ- 
ous relationship to such persons. If there were no relationship, vari- 
ous words were used and these were sometimes also applied to 
cousins. A few examples are: 

Wife’s sister’s husband: Gadavii’a’* (rival), NP-FSp; kadaviia’’ 
NP-FLk; gwadubua (friend), S-LtLk; dangombua (cousin), S- 
Lida. 

Wife’s brother’s wife and husband’s brother’s wife: Jat (cousin),, 
NP-Fsp; sau, NP-FLk; gwadubua, S-LtLk; “sister” if actually a 
sister, otherwise no term, S—Lida. 

Husband’s brother’s wife: Jai, NP-FSp; saa, NP-FLk; gwadu- 
bua, S-LtLk and S-Lida. 
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Parent-in-law terms were usually one of two types where cross- 
cousin marriage was not practiced. In the southern part of the 
area, among both Paiute and Shoshoni, a single term designated 
any parent-in-law. Farther north, NP-MC, NP-Ban, and S-Ely 
used also a single term, though NP-Ban also used terms according 
with cross-cousin marriage, In the region of Great Salt Lake, Sho- 
shoni designated some or all parents-in-law by modified grandparent 
terms which trace the relationship through the child. S—Prom and 
S-Lemhi used udundogo (their M F) for W F, udungago (their 
M M) for W M, udunguno (their F F) for H F, and uduhutsi 
(their F M) for H M. Baha (F Ss) was also used for H M, which 
accords with cross-cousin marriage. GS-DpCr used gunotsi (F F) 
for H F and utsi (F M) for H M, but cross aunt for W M and cross 
uncle for W F. GS-SkIV used cross aunt or uncle terms or: 
mumudogo (our M F) for W F; numugago (our M M) for W M; 
numuhutsi (our F M) for H M. S-GrsCr used guno for H F, and 
numuhutsi for H M. S—-FtH] used numudogo for W F, numungago 
for W M, numuhutsi or baha (F Ss) for H M; ada (M B) for H F. 

Cross-cousin marriage tended to bring about the substitution of 
cross aunt and uncle terms for parents-in-law. 

Terms for the descending generation were less sensitive for the 
effect of cross-cousin marriage. EKven where cross-cousin marriage 
was practiced, cross niece and nephew terms were rarely extended 
to children-in-law, in spite of the fact that the frequent reciprocal 
use of these terms would seem to have made it easy. Instead, chil- 
dren-in-law were usually indicated by a modified grandchild term 
describing the relationship. 

There were several ways of indicating the relationship to the 
daughter’s husband. In the southern part of the area, Northern 
Paiute used dogona’ (a man’s daughter’s child’s father) and Sho- 
shoni used dogonep (D Ch F, ms). Though literally correct only 
when used by a man for his son-in-law, women also used it. In the 
central and northern part of the area, Shoshoni of both sexes used 
monep (said to be derived from mununduh, “to get a son-in-law” + ap:, 
father). In addition, S-SnRv and S-NthFk also called the son-in- 
law dogospti (ms) and gagoapii (ws). 

For son’s wife, NP-FSp and NP-FLK used mévi or wéovi, the 
etymology of which is unknown to me. Most other localities desig- 
nated this relative through her relationship to the grandchild. The 
most common term was hutsombia (hutsi, a woman’s son’s child +bia, 
mother) which is literally correct when used by a woman for her 
daughter-in-law but, though incorrect for men was used by them 
nonetheless. Only two Shoshoni localities, S-NthFk and S—-SnRv, 
made the logical distinction, men using gunombia (S Ch M, ms) and 
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women using hutsombia (S Ch M, ws). NP-MC and NP-Ban, on 
the other hand, used gunupia when either sex was speaking. At 
S-Egan, only women used hutsombia, men using duangwuh (liter- 
ally son’s wife). GS-SkIV also used ada (ms). 

In the southern half of the area, including even several localities 
practicing pseudo cross-cousin marriage, parents of a married couple 
addressed one another by a single term. These were Miikic’, NP- 
FSp and NP-FLk; daiyump, etc., Shoshoni; dai, NP-MC; ta’aa, 
SP-LV; aivuintc, S-Hmlt and S-Ely. NP-GeoCr apparently used 
the Paiute term, mukici, for Ch F 1 and the Shoshoni term, dainup, 
for Ch M 1. Elsewhere, the terms for children’s parents accord 
partly or wholly with cross-cousin marriage and are discussed below. 

Effects of polyandry.—Most groups had terms for father, mother, 
son, daughter, husband, and wife to distinguish them from all other 
relatives. Where polyandry was practiced, however, parent and 
child terms were often extended to other relatives. In 6 of the 15 
localities practicing polyandry, “father” was extended to father’s 
brother, mother’s sister’s husband, and stepfather. Sometimes it was 
qualified as, for example, “little father” or “temporary father.” One 
locality similarly extended “father” but was said by informants not 
to practice polyandry. There is some possibility, however, that the 
informant was in error regarding polyandry. Eight groups practic- 
ing polyandry, however, did not extend “father.” 

Though polygyny was preferably sororal everywhere in the 28 lo- 
calities studied it entailed extension of “mother” to mother’s sister, 
father’s brother’s wife, and stepmother in only 12 localities. Nine 
of these 12 localities practiced polyandry; seven of them similarly 
extended “father.” Owens Valley Paiute and Southern Shoshoni, 
who stressed the sororate and sororal polygyny to the extent of 
exacting a penalty for their avoidance, did not extend “mother.” 

Thus it appears that in the area where the intensified levirate led 
to fraternal polyandry extension of “father” tended to but did not 
necessarily occur. The extension of “mother,” though having a 
sociological basis everywhere, may have occurred primarily in the 
localities practicing polyandry as a psychological parallel to the 
extension of “father” and spread to the 5 localities which did not 
extend “father.” There is no evidence that it was specifically caused 
in these localities by matrilocal residence or other factors stressing 
relationship to the maternal relatives in an unusual degree. 

Extension of the terms for son and daughter seems to be a similar 
phenomenon. Of the 15 localities practicing polyandry, 8 extended 
“son” and “daughter” to include stepchildren and parallel nieces and 
nephews. Two other localities not practicing polyandry made simi- 
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lar extensions. Five and possibly 8 localities practicing polyandry 
did not extend them. 

All localities practicing polyandry extended “husband” to hus- 
band’s brother and to a woman’s sister’s husband and extended “wife” 
to wife’s sister and to a man’s brother’s wife. In fact, similar exten- 
sions were made in 4 other localities, 2 of which were said not to 
have practiced polyandry and 2 of which were in doubt about it. 
These localities adjoined those which did practice polyandry, how- 
ever. 

Extension of parent and child terms were: 


S-SmCr, S-RsRi, S-BtlM, S—-Hlko, S-SnRv, and S-NthFk used biatsi (dimin- 
utive of bi: ’i or bia, mother) for M Ss, F B W, and St M. S—SnRv used aputsi 
(diminutive of apu, father) for F B, M Ss H, and St F. The other five locali- 
ties did not extend “father,” but used a different term for F B, M Ss H, and 
St F. 

These six localities did not consistently extend child terms. S-SmCr and 
S-RsRi did not extend them at all. The others extended them as follows: 

S-BtlM used dua (or naduivitci; na in Shoshoni indicates that the child’s 
biological father was another man; na is the common Northern Paiute stem 
for father; duivitci means boy and also is the diminutive of dua, son, being 
used commonly for parallel nephews) for S, St S and parallel nephew; bediipti 
for D; bedu (or nanaivi; na-+naivi, girl) for St D, and parallel niece. Nadui- 
vitci and nanaivi were preferred for St S and St D. 

S-Elko used dua for S and St S (ms); dua or duivitci for St S (ws) and 
Ss S (ws); bedu for D and Ss D (ws); bedu or dogombia for St D (ms); 
bedu or nanaivi for St D (ws). This is a combination of the common parallel 
niece and nephew terms and extended child terms, women extending farther 
than men. ; 

S-SnRv and S-NthFk used dua for S and parallel nephew; dua or naduivite' 
for St S (ws); naduivite' for St S (ms); bedu for D, parallel niece and St D . 
(ws) ; bedu or nanaivi for St D (ms). 

S-Egan, which extended neither parent term, partially extended child terms. 
It used dua for S and St S (ms); bet (from bediipti, daughter) for St D (ws) 
and parallel nephew. These are inconsistent, however, and may be incorrect. 

S-Lemhi and S-FtHI1 extended parent terms as follows: They used bia for 
M and F B W;; biavia (big mother) for M O Ss; nagiihavia (nagiiha, addi- 
tional, JPe or temporary, AP) for M Y Ss;; tigiibia (tigii, new) for St. M; ap: ii 
for F; biap: ti (big father) for F O B, M O St H; nagiihap:ii for F Y B, 
M Y Ss H;; iigiiap: ti for St F. In addition, S-FtHl used also bia for F B W, 
M Ss, and St M; ap: iti for F, F B, M Ss H, and St F. 

GS-SkIV extended parent terms and also used special terms for parallel 
aunts and uncles. It used ap: ti for F; dzuguna for F O B; deteuguna for 
F Y B; probably biap:u for F O B if married to the mother; bia for M; 
nabiavia for M O Ss; naduivia for M Y Ss; but doka (which is M Ss at GS— 
DpCr) for F O B W; duidoka for F Y B W. Child terms were not extended. 

S-Lemhi extended child terms. It used duadiigi for St S; dua for S and 
parallel nephew; bedudtigi for St D; bedu for D and parallel niece. 

S-FtH1 extended child terms. It used dua for 8S, St S, and parallel nephew; 
bedu for D, St D and parallel niece. Though dua is used for the true St S, ifa 
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child were adopted or if a man’s wife were known to have had a child by 
another man, the man called this boy duadiigi (dligi, to keep). 

S-RubV data are incomplete, but it used apiiundoi in addition to the usual 
term, hai, for F B; biatsi in addition to the usual term, dokatsi, for M Ss. 

S-Prom used bia for M and St M; biavia for M O Ss and F O B W;; duivia 
for M Y Ss and F Y B W; ap: u (or dzuguna, which was used in Nevada for 
F B) for St. F; biap: ti for F O B and M O Ss H; nagahuap:u or duap: ti 
(little father) for F Y B; duap:u for M Y SsH. Distinguished thus, these cor- 
relate with the marriage of several brothers to several sisters rather than 
with the levirate and sororate. Possibly GS-SkIV used similar terms, though 
the schedule is incomplete and unreliable. GS-—DpCr, like southern Nevada,. 
distinguished these relatives by different terms. 

S-GrsCr used bia for M, F B W, and St M; biavia for M O Ss; duivia for 
M Y Ss; dokatsi, which is used elsewhere for M Ss, for St M; ap: oa for F, F B, 
M Ss H, and St F; also, biap: 9 for F O B; duiap:9 for F Y B; dzuguna, which 
is used elsewhere for F B, for St. F. This combines the usages of both the 
northern and southern areas. 

S-—Prom and S-GrsCr extensions of child terms were: Dua for S, St S, and 
parallel nephew; bedu or bedapii’# for D; bedu for St D, and parallel niece. 
S-—Prom also used duivite interchangeably with dua. 

NP-Ban, though not extending parent terms, used duwa’ for S, St S, and 
BS (ms); badii’ for D and St D. 

GS-DpCr used dusp for S; duanadia for St S and B S (ms); bedap for D; 
bedunadia for St D and parallel niece. 

SP-LV used ha” muon: (ha, F Y B+muon:, father) for St F; pion:’ for 
M and M Ss; mumpion:’ for St M; tuon:’ for S and St §S; patcien:’ for D 
and St D. 


The terms for husband and wife usually had the prefix nagaha 
or nani, temporary, when extended. Husband was extended to hus- 
band’s brother and a woman’s sister’s husband; wife to wife’s sister 
and a man’s brother’s wife. The terms for these relatives are ar- 
range«i in parallel columns on page 304. 

Ej ccts of cross-cousin marriage.—True cross-cousin marriage was 
practiced in five and possibly six localities. Pseudo cross-cousin 
marriage was practiced in 15 and possibly 16 localities, including the 
last. Several features of kinship terminology accord with such mar- 
riage and have a high though not complete correlation with it. 

All localities practicing some form of cross-cousin marriage, except 
S-Ely, extended the terms for cross aunts and uncles to parents-in- 
law. Mother’s brother was extended not only to father’s sister’s 
husband but also to husband’s or wife’s father. Father’s sister was 
extended not only to mother’s brother’s wife but to husband’s or 
wife’s mother. The only locality making such extensions but prac- 
ticing no form of cross-cousin marriage was S-Prom. For parents- 
in-law, it used not only terms tracing relationship through the child, 
but ada (M B) for wife’s father and baha (F Ss) for wife’s mother. 
The extensions in six of the localities practicing cross-cousin mar- 
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riage were incomplete. That is, in addition to or instead of extend- 
ing cross aunt and uncle terms to certain parents-in-law, terms traced 
their relationship through the children. The most common of these 
terms were: odunguno (their, i. e., the children’s father’s father) for 
husband’s father; odundogo or numudogo (their mother’s father) for 
wife’s father; odungago or numugago (their mother’s mother) for 
wife’s mother; numuhutsi (their father’s mother) for husband’s 
mother. Though not specifically related to cross-cousin marriage, 
these terms are not inconsistent with it, being, in fact, noncommittal. 

Forms of cross-cousin marriage did not entail a similar extension 
of cross niece and nephew terms to children-in-law, except in two 
jocalities. S-SprV used bahatsi (brother’s son, ws) for a woman’s 
child-in-law, the terms for a man’s child-in-law being in some doubt. 
S-Elko used cross niece and nephew terms for children-in-law, except 
that a woman’s daughter’s husband was called duivite (son or boy) or 
monop: ti and a man’s daughter’s husband was called monop: ii in 
addition to ada. This may be an error in recording. 

Another feature according with some form of cross-cousin marriage 
was the equation of husband’s sister with a woman’s brother’s wife 
and a woman’s son’s wife’s mother or daughter’s husband’s mother, 
‘This occurred in 10 of the 15 or 16 localities with cross-cousin marri- 
age and in one locality, S-Prom, without it. The Shoshoni term 
commonly used for these relatives was bahambia (NP-MO, adad- 
zipia), literally woman’s brother’s child’s mother. None used the 
word for female cross-cousin. 

The same localities, with the exception of GS—-DpCr, equated wife’s 
brother with a man’s sister’s husband and a man’s son’s wife’s father 
or daughter’s husband’s father. The term commonly used was dej 
or detc, the primary meaning of which seems to have been wife’s 
brother. But three localities, S-Egan, S-Elko, and S-BtlM, used it 
also to distinguish male cross-cousins from female cross-cousins and 
parallel-cousins. 

S-SprV extended niwa, a cross-cousin of either sex, to wife’s 
brother, to man’s sister’s husband and to woman’s brother’s wife. The 
term for husband’s sister is not known. 

Complete consistency with the extensions of the terms for husband’s 
sister and wife’s brother would have involved a woman calling her 
daughter’s husband’s father or son’s wife’s father “brother” and a 
man calling his daughter’s husband’s mother or son’s wife’s mother 
“sister.” Only six localities did so. All but one of these practiced 
some form of cross-cousin marriage and all made the extensions of 
terms for husband’s sister and wife’s brother mentioned above. Only 
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two of these six localities completely distinguished cross-cousins from 
parallel-cousins and from brothers and sisters. The other four ex- 
tended brother and sister terms to all cousins but used in addition 
special cousin terms. 

At several localities, instead of using brother or sister for a child’s 
parent-in-law of the opposite sex, other terms were used. S—SnRv 
and S-NthFk used dainump:, the term used south of the area of 
<ross-cousin marriage for any parent-in-law of one’s child. S-Egan 
used sauupii’?, GS-DpCr used sauwupu and S-Elko probably used 
sauupa, a term which is used elsewhere for all cousins and sometimes 
designates siblings collectively. S—Prom used sauwa in addition to 
“brother” and “sister.” S-BtIM used nanadainiimp. 

It has previously been pointed out that terms for brother and 
sister were often extended to all cousins. In the region of cross- 
cousin marriage, however, these tended to be restricted to parallel- 
cousins. Eight localities, probably all of which practiced some form 
of cross-cousin marriage, had special terms for cross-cousins, which, 
however, were usually extended, as previously mentioned, to include 
certain other relatives. Moreover, the terms varied considerably, 
having somewhat different meaning in different localities. 


S-Ely and S-SprV had a single term, ni"wa or niwa, for cross cousins of both 
sexes. S-SnRvy called male cross cousins dui, female cross cousins, amasau- 
wo pu (ama, the upper half of the body+sauma, sister or sisters, implying that 
only the upper half of the body is related to the speaker). S-Hmlt cailed male 
parallel cousins dui, the mother’s brother’s son niwa, the father’s sister’s son 
daite (elsewhere, brother-in-law, ete.), a man’s female parallel cousins “sister,” 
and a man’s female cross cousins “wife.” S-—BtlM called female parallel cousins 
sauwltipli, female cross cousins auwasauwtipii, male parallel cousins “brother” 
or dui, male cross cousins dui or dete. S-Elko called the father’s sister’s 
daughter bahabedu, literally baha’s (father’s sister's) daughter, and the 
mother’s brother’s daughter ada’"bedu. S—HEgan used bahabedu for the first, ada 
for the second. 


NoTEes TO SCHEDULE OF KINSHIP TERMS 


(1) Duapii, very young son; bedapii, very young daughter; dua, bedii, older 
son and daughter. 

(2) All cousins called “brother” and “sister.” Also, FO BS, daga; F YB S, 
hhaink; F O B D, badzi or nami; F Y B D, sau’mo. 

(3) Also, saumopii. 

(4) Awasauwiipti, more distant than first cousin. 

(5) Ama, upper half of the body. 

(6) Or awasauwiipii, ? 

(7) Managwa, distant-+-hai. 

(8) Tsi, diminutive ending, meaning in this case, “distant.” 

(9) Adabu if unmarried. 

(10) F O B, dzuguna; F Y B, detcuguna; F O B, if married to mother, 
diap:u? 
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Nagahu, temporary or additional+-ap:, father. Also, biap: (biap:, 


big+ap:, father) if F. O. B.; duap: (dui, small+ap:) if F Y B. 


(12) 
(13) 
(14) 
(15) 
(16) 
(17) 
(18) 
(19) 
(20) 


Biap:3, F O B; nagiihap:9, F Y B. 

Or biap:3, F O B; duiap:o, F Y B. 

Biapii, M O Ss H; nagiihapti, M Y Ss H. 

If father’s brother or cousins; otherwise, nauwatup:, “old person.” 
Gwuh, wife-+-opii, father. 

Numu, their, i. e., the children’s+dogo, mother’s father. 

Numu, their-+-gago, mother’s mother. 

Odun, our. 

H M called baha before marriage; numu; their-+hutsi, father’s mother, 


after marriage. 


(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 


(25) 


(26) 
(27) 
(28) 
(29) 
(30) 
(31) 
(32) 


Literally, young girl. 

Literally, boy. 

Literally, daughter’s child’s mother. 

St 8S, dua; B S, duite. 

St D, bedu or dogombia; B D, naivi, girl. 
St S, dua; B S, naduivite. 

St S, naduivite'; B S, dua. 

Naivi, girl; na, from some other person. 
St S, duanadia; Ss S, duivite. 

St S, duwa’; Ss S, mido’”’. 

St D, badii; Ss D, mido’”. 

St S, dua, son+diigi, to keep, i. e., adopt; B S, dua; any young man, 


naduivite. 


(33) 
(34) 
(35) 
(36) 
(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 
(43) 
(44) 


St 8, duadtigi; Ss S, dua. 

St D, bedudiigi; Ss D, bedu. 

Literally, daughter’s child’s father. 
Literally, son’s child’s mother. 

Literally, son’s wife. 

B D, bahwa’tsi’’. 

B D, bahatsi. 

B §S, baha; B D, behunadia. 

S W M, nanabahambian; D H M, nanduinu? 
W Ss only; B W, no term. 

W Ss, nanin or nagaha, temporary+gwuh; B W, bavi or dami, 


brother-++angwuh. 


(45) 


Dui, little. 


(46) W Ss, vina’t: ti or osanopia; B W, nodu’kwa. 


(47) 


Ss M, nuhuyn (our) gubep: (husband); H B, nagaha guhep: or bia 


(big) guhoep:. 


(48) 
(49) 
(50) 


Or nuhunguhop:. 
Same as grandparents and grandchildren. 
Ugii, new. 


(51) Literally, brother’s child’s mother. 
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Father Mother Son Daughter | Older brother ounce 
NP-FSp.- .--- nau’a vi'a du’a vai’du va'vi’i wana’s 
NP-FLE----- nau’a vi'a du’a vai’du va'vi’i gwan’a’s 
NP-GeoCr-_-__| na’wa vi‘a du’a ve’du vavi’! wana’s 
NP-LnPn__-__| nau’a vi'a du’a pe’dii bavi’i wana’s 
NP-MC.....- na bi’a dua’ ba’du bavi’i wana’s 
lh niip:® bia dua bedu bavi’! dati 
§-Lida__.--.- iip: bi’i dua baidii’ 4 babi’! datiwi 
§-Belm______- lipiitsi’i vi:ci duwiitsi bedii’ 5 vavi'i daite 
§-GSmV_.-.-- apu’" bi’i dua’s baidii’ 4 babi?! diuwi’! 
§8-RsRi__.--_- api’ # bi’! dua’s baidii’ bavi’i dawi’i 
§-SmCr------ apii’& bivi dua’s baidii’ bavi’i dami’i 
§S-Mor--_------ iipi’ 4 bi?i ? baidu bavi’ datwi’i 
§-Hmlt____._- epii’ 4 bia dua baidu bavi dami (dete) 
8-Ely-...-.---- api’ 4 bia dusp:4 badipii babi dami (daitc) 
8-SprvV_-_-.-- api’ 4 bia dua’ bedu bavi daite (dami) 
GS-SEIV_-_.-- ap:ii bia diia bedu bavi dami 
GS-DpCr-_---_| ap:ii bia duop bedop bavi da’i 
§-Egan_-_..._- apii bia duepti bedsepii bavi dami 
8-RubV-_----- Api’ = bi ud baidap bavi dami 
§S-Elko__---.-- api’ = bi,bia dua bedu bavi dami 
S-BtlIM__...- apii bi dua bediipii bavi dami 
§-NthFk..._- op: bia (cena : oe }oavi dami 
dua bedepii 
duoepii bedii 
8-SnRv-_.---- epii bia dik bedepii loavi dami 
§-GrsCr--..-- api’ 4 bia dua oe va loavi dami 
8-Prom..--._-| ap:ii bia diia bedu bavi dami 
SEG Oh Sb ees eee ap:e bia dua bedii bavi dami 
NP-Ban...-_- na: via duwa’ badii’ pavi”! wana’s 
S-Lemhi- -_.- ap:ii bia dua bedii bavi dami 
SP-Ash-_-....} mii:an’ pi:in’ tuiin’ pateum’ pavib’ tsauki:m’ 
SPa=Vien muon’: pion’: tuon:’ patcion:’ bavin:’ teakin:’ 
Older sister | Younger sister FBS(O) FBS (Y) F BD (0) 

NP-FSp.------- hama’’s vuni”! vua’’s vua’’s jaa 
NP-FLKE.--.--_- ham/’’s vuni”i vua’’s vua’’s sail 
NP-GeoCr------ hama’”’s buni’! vua’’? wana’s hama’’s 
NP-LnPn- .-.-_} hama’’s viini”i bu’a? wayna’’s hama’’s 
tf 2 0 hama’’s vuni”! bavi’i wana’’s hama”’s 
Soh, batsi’i nami’i bavi’i daui’i batsi’! 
Behida <=... batsi’i nami’i dangumbu’"4 dangumbu’# niwa 
S- Bele = c= batcitci namitci’! dangumbuatsi dangumbuatsi niwa 
§-GSmV....-.-- badzi’i nami’! eee asciwi’s badzi’! 

bua’s bua’s bua’s 
S-HSRi. --._3--: bazi’! nami’! os deqgumbua {auwasauwipi a 

zugubua zugubua 
Sethi C) ee ae batsi’! nami’! bavi’i dami’i batsi’i 
SMor sae es-== batsi’i nami’! tangwumbua tangwumbua awa’sawa 
S—-Himlt._-....-. badzi nami dui dui badzi 
2) badi’! nami’! babi rene toaai' 

daite 
SS) oe biabadzi nami’i bavi daite badzi 

daga daga sauwupu’ 
GS-SEKIV_......- badzi nami pi aint badzi 
GS-DpCr..--.---- badzi nami daga daga sauwupu’ 
S—Egan...-..... badzi pami bavi dami badzi 
S-RubV- .-.-.._| badzi nami ? ? ? 
Sols han badzi nami’! bavi badzi pami’! 
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Older sister | Younger sister FBS (0) FBS (Y) FBD(O) 
P dui dui sauwiipil 
S-Di eee badzi nami sae dawnt bade 
S-NthFk-.......- badzi nami bavi dami badzi 
S-SniRve ee badzi nami bavi dami badzi 
8-GrsCr- 3. badzi nami daga daga badzi 
saumapit 
S-Prom- 22 =. (2) (a) (2) (3) a) 
daga daga sau’mo & 
[eed Shs 0 [ee badzi nami ae dari banal 
fe . ‘ pavi”! wana’s hama” 
oS Es os Sea et segs rae cia’kwa cia’kwa 
is . dui, daga dui, daga sauw 0 
S8-Lemhi----_--. badzi nami fe ankat haat 
SP=Ash--.-.-..- patsi:n’ nami:1’ pavih’ tsauki:m’ patsi:n’” 
SIPlUVALesaeee patcin:’ namin:’ bavin:’ teakin:’ patcin:’ 
FBD(Y) F Ss § (0) F Ss 8 (Y) -F Ss D (0) F Ss D (Y) 
NP-FSp jail vua’’s vua’’a jai jatl 
INP RE ke sill vua’’s vua’’s sail sal 
NP-GeoCr-_-___- buni’! vavi’i wana’’s hama’’s buni”! 
NP-LnPn-.---.| viini’! vavi’’i wana’s hama’’s viini’”’! 
NP-MC.--.... vuni”! bavi”! wana’s hama’”’s vuni”! 
S-Uthke esse == nami’! bavi’! daui’! batsi’! nami’! 
S-widaks sss niwa dangumbu’4 dangumbu’¥ niwa niwa 
S8-Belm_____.__ niwa daingumbuatsi | dingumbuatsi niwa niwa 
8-GSmV_._-.--- nami’! babi’! datwi’! badzi’! natni’! 
8-RsRi-_-.--.._.| auwasau- d&angumbua dingumbua auwasauwiipii’ "| auwasau- 
wiipii’ 4 wiipii’ 4 
S-SmCr-_.....-- nami’i bavi’i dami’! batsi’! nami’i 
B-Mork isso awa’sawa’ tangwumbua tanbwumbua awa’sawa’ awa’sawa’ 
S=Eimlte seen nami daite ? daite ? gwuhu naadu gwuhu naadw 
So hiiyse nami nibwa nibwa nibwa ni‘wa 
8-SprV-........| nami’! niwa niwa niwa niwa 
GS-SkIV_..... a bitcogwe bitcogwe ewiip:é gwiip:4 
nami bavi dami badzi nami 
GS-DpCr-__--_- sauwupu daga daga sauwupu’ sauwupu’ 
S-Egan-____..__| nami dete dete bahambedu bahambedu 
S-RubV - --.=-- ? ? ? ? ? 
§-Elko_....._-- nami’! dete dete babambedu bahambedu 
sauwiipti ata 24 
S-BtliMeosee lea leet dui dete, dui auwasauwiipii auwasauwiipit us 
S-NthFk-_.._... nami dui dui amasaumoapii(5) | amasaumoptt 
B-SnlRvescesee= nami dui dui amasaumeptt amasaumapit 
3 nami daga daga saumapu saumapu 
eee ee bavi dami badzi nami 
S-Promeceseeee (4) ? ? ? ? 
sau’mo (8) daga daga sau’mo(3) sau’mo (8) 
5 Fad _------ ae bavi dami badzi nami 
a piini” pavi”! waya’’s hama” piini” 
NP-Ban--..--- loueed cia’‘kwa cia‘kwa cia’kwa cia’ kwa 
1m sauw 4(4) dui, daga dui, daga sauw 4 sauw 4 
SRE aoa bavi dami badzi nami 
SP-Ashi a sc2- nami:n’ pavit’ tsauki:m’ patsi:n’ nami:n’ 
BP-UVe2e=e2 eco namin:’ bavin:’ teakin:’ patcin:’ namin:’ 
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M BS (0) M B8(Y) M BD (0) MBD(Y) 
NP-FSp----------- vua’’s vua’’s jatl jal 
INP Wik = cacao vua’’s vau’’s jati jatl 
NP-GeoCr- ....--- vavi’i wana’’s hama’’s buni’”! 
WiP=EnPn- ..=-.=2- vavi’i waya’s hama’’s viini’’i 
ISSN i 0 eae eee bavi’! waya’s hama’’s vuni’’i 
SEY) bo er bavi’i dati’i batsi’i nami’! 
Lal hs dangumbu’" daingumbu’" niwa niwa 
Sal sts) bes eee a dangumbuatsi dangumbuatsi niwa pDiwa 
SC: shri re babi’i datiwi’i badzi’! nami’i 
(SiS) 215) 6) dangumbua dangumbua auwasauwiipii’ 4 auwasauwiipii’ © 
B-sim@r = S252. bavi’i dami’i batsi’i batsi’! 
Sst) =a tangwumbua tangwumbua awasawa’ awasawa’ 
{Sete fh es aoe ree niwa niwa gwuhu naadu gwuhu naadu: 
CE nitwa nibwa nibwa nibwa 
a0 (oa niwa niwa niwa niwa 
a es taga sauwupii sauwupii 
avi dami badzi nami 
GS-DpCr...-...... daga daga sauwupii sauwupii 
SH pana. .2ee_..: ? ? is ? 
Selo) ? ? niwa ? 
bahambedu bahambedu 
8-Elko_------------ dete dete oe ada’*bedu 
S-Bile 2 22k. dete, dui dete, dui auwasauwiipil auwasauwiipii' 
S-NthWke = - e225. - dui dui amasaumopii amasaumopii 
B=snRv22~--2----—- dui dui amasaumoepu amasaumepti- 
26 ea daga badzi ‘ nami J 
bavi dami saumupu saumupti 
S-Promee ase e sees z6 ? ? ? 
daga daga sau’mo(8) sau’mo 
ee ee dami badzi nami 
< lon es wana’ hama’s piini”t 
cia’kwa cia’kwa cia’‘kwa cia’kwa 
a ie daga dui, daga sauw sauw a 
bavi dami badzi nami 
SSSI NG) Es ee ee pavih’ tsauki:m’ patsi:1)’ nami:n’ 
BhiVsecccoccsse: bavin:’ teakin:’ patcin:’ namin:’ 
M Ss S (0) M Ss § (Y) M Ss D (0) M Ss D (Y) 
INIP=HS pos. - 28 eo. vua’’a vua’’s jati jaa 
ofl 2 2 0) vua’’s vua’’a siti siti 
NiP—GeoCri.s.5=- vavi’i wana’’s hama/’s buni’”! 
Neen tse ee. . vavi’i wana’ hama’’s vini”’! 
INIB=IVE@ 22 5-522 -= bavi”i wana’s hama”’s vuni’’! 
[=I OF) Y) -<s ee rr eae bavi’! dati batsi’! nami’! 
(3516) (Ge Ee a dangumbu’" dangumbu’4 niwa niwa 
SEL) brepe aes dangumbuatsi dingumbuatsi niwa niwa 
S-Gonivie= 2222-02 babi’i dauwi’i badzi’! nami’! 
elo 3) dangumbua dingumbua sauwupi?’ii © sauwupii’ 
S-Sar@r= 222 bavi’! dami’i batsi’! natni’i 
So Morses ess): 22 tangwumbua téngwumbua awasawa’ awasawa’ 
SIS heal | a dui dui badzi nami 
[S=10) 7 ee babi dami badi’! nami’i 
Sets fo) A a ee ae bavi daite badzi nami 
daga daga sauwiipii’ sauwitipti’ 
ey canna = dami badzi nami 
eS—PnCr sso daga daga sauwiipii’ sauwiipii” 
Slr bavi dami badzi nami 
B-RUDW. csocs--o5— bavi ? dami ? badzi ? nami ? 


So) bavi dami badzi nami’! 
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M §sS§ (0) M Ss § (Y) M Ss D (0) M 8s D (Y) 
dui dui sauwiipli sauwtipit 
£-BtlM._..-..----- has dami badzi nami 
S-Nthhk~ =. eo bavi dami badzi nami 
B-Sniitivenos. eee bavi dami badzi nami 
A AER a ees fdaga daga badzi nami 
\bavi dami saumopu saumopu 
S-Prone eee ? a5 ? ? 
daga daga sau’ma sau’ma 
SN es dami badzi nami 
iu pavi’! wana’s hama”’ pini’” 
NP-Ban.-------..- eee cia’kwa cia’/kwa cia’‘kwa 
= : dui, daga dui, daga sauw 4 sauw 4 
ee eae dami badzi nami 
SP—Ashe see pavib’ tsauki:m’ patsi:n’ nami:n’ 
SH 5) (7) "ieee de bavin:’ teakin:’ patcin:’ namin:’ 
St S (ms) St D (ms) St S (ws) St D (ws) 
BS (ms) B D (ms) Ss S (ws) Ss D (ws) 
¥ nanayukwina’ha BF ag ea aia vatu’ 
ENS Mean aaa tee \su eaenennns nanayukwina’ha sii‘adtiimtiniiha 
; 2 Serie 
porn, So nanayukina’ha siia’diimiiniiha pea a sile'dimiot 
du’ys vatu 
NP-GeoCr. ..._.__| nanaukinaha suadii’miinaha du’:yii patu’* 
IN'P-DnPoe 2 naniukinaha is z ? 
INIP=MiOss-- i huza’’s huza’’s mido”’s mido’’e 
cod 0 OY cee en duwi’tei dogombia 28 doka”! doga’tsi’! 
S-hidassun pean duite dogombia duite dokwa’tsi ? 
S-Belme 2222222 duite dogombia duite dokwa’ tsi ? 
S-GSmvV S222 duivite dogombia duivit dogombia 
S-RsRizsea esse naduitei dogombia naduitel dogombia 
S-Sm Cros. ssss=2 = naduivitci’! dogombia ? ? 
S-More sens duite dogombia duite dogombia 
SH G22 aa ? ? ? ? 
Sai ly sees foe ee duivite dogombia duivite dogombia 
S-OPEVie ese ee eee duivite dogombia duivite dogombia 
CS-SKIV 25-22 = ? ? As rs 
Gs-DpCr..------ _.| duanadia bedunadia (29) bedunadia 
S-Hean. 22s 222-2 (26) bet ? naduivitei ? bet ? 
B-Rub Voss. ? ? ? ? 
dua bedu 
es Q (25) 
eee Nag te nanalvl 
due bedu dua bedu 
S-BtlM___--------= naduivitei nanaivi naduivitel nanaivi 
nanaivi (28 naduivite! 
1s (27) 
S=Nthhk22 = 7 Bs ati aon tea 
nanaivi naduivite! 
\.! (3 
S-SnRVaeoseee eee 7 a ar dni tea 
8-GrsCrisse dua bedu dua bedu 
fdua 
S-Prom = |duivitel bedu dua bedu 
Sd Oud 8 0 (pepe dua bedu dua bedu 
INIP=Ban) 2-25 ee duwa’ badii’ (30) (31) 
STombhin 2s (32) bedu (33) (34) 
S'p—Ashe 25 nee ? ? ig ? 


“op bond 1" (ee ee DS) ? ? tuon: ? patcion: 
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a 


HF 


yahiniip:’ 
nahinu’pa 
? 

? 

yaihi’ 
naipii’ 4 
yaip: 4 
yaip:4 
yaipti’4 
adabuitsi 
adavo’otsi 
adavo’otsi 
adavots! 
yaipiitsi 
adabu 
ada 


gunotsi 


gwuhu ada 
? 

ada 

ada 

ada 

ada 

guno 


odunguno 


ada 
fog 
atsi 

udunguno 


? 


Ss S (ms) 
MB FSsH Ss D (ms) 

INP=FS§p....=.=- vu’u vu’u nahan’wa 
NP-FLK--..--.--- vu’u vu’u naha’/gwa 
NP--GeoCr__.—-] pu:"? ? nahan’ wa 
NP-LnPn..---.- yvu’u ? ? 
INIP=WMiG 22 ==. ats: ats: nanakws 
S-Ethk-........ fadabuig | suuiapestt soe ene ada’s 
Sida = oS. adabu’4 adabu’" ada 
S-Belm_-.......-- adabutsi’! adabutsi’: ? ada 
§-GSmV..----.-- adabu’ adabu’ ada 
Rong Hie josene adabu adabuitsi § ada’s 
§-SmCr-_---...-- adabu adabu ada’s 

Be IMOr on osae adabu ? ada’s 
BoHimibse 2 2ess adabu adabu ? 

Cao adabu adabu adabutsi 
S-SDnV ooo e-=e adabu ada (bu) ada’ 
GS-SEIV_....... ada ada ? 
GS-DpCr.---.-. ada ada ada 
8-Egan_-._...._- ? ada ada 
S-RubV-.2---.-- ada’ 1g ? 
RaKOR oo ada’s (9) ada’s ada’s 
(loa hh) ada ada ada 
S-NthFk-_._-.... ada ada ada 
S114 eee ada ada ada 
S-GrsCro-2--. > ada ada ada 
S—Prom-s- == =. ada ada ada 
Shhh sseoso nae ada ada ada 
NP-Ban..-..-.-- ats: ats: nana’k:wa 
§-Lemhi_-_-_--_- ada ada ada 

a kokim (0) 
SS ae (@'9) Ir ¢ 
“7? / 
SP-LV.......... a ke’um (0) Io A 
suna’em (Y) 


yaihi’tsiim 


WF 


yahiniip: 
nahinu’pa 
nahainiipa 


yaihi’ 

naipii’ 4 

yaip:4 

yaip:4 

yaipii’ 4 

adabuitsi 

adavo’otsi 

adavo’otsi 

adavots! 

yaipiitsi 

adabu 

numudogo (17) 

[ese 
ada 

gwuhuospii’ (!6)- 
z 

ada 

ada 

ada 

ada 

ada 

odundogo (1°). 

oe 

numudogo 


{yan 
undundogo 


V4 


yaihitsiim 


| 


F Ss 
INIP=FSp=---2_- vabwa’ 
INP=F LK. >: 22. vabwa’ 
NP-GeoCr-___- babwa’ 
NP-LnPn- ---- babwa’ 
NP-MC......- bahwa’ 
Bibl 5222522. babwa 
B-Wida ss sones bahwa’ 
S-Belm_-_-__---- bahatsi’ 
8-GSmV_.--..-- baha’s 
S-HsRi- 5-.-._. baha’s 
8-SmCr_-...---- baha 
§8-Mor--------- baha 
S-Himlt.-.22.-. baha 
Bye ele baha 
8-SprV......--| baha 
GS-SEIV__-.-_- baha 
GS-DpCr--_---- baha 
§-Egan___...._| baha 
B-RubDV = -.2- baha 
B-Elkoo2-=-2.22 baha 


babwa 


baha 


mido’ 
bahwa’’s (38) 
bahwa 
bahatsi”! 
baha’s 
baha’s 
baha 
bahai 

? 

baha (9) 
bahatsi 


yahiniip’: 
nahinu’pa 
nahaintipa 


bahatsi’! 
bahatsi’! 
bahatsi’ 
bahatsi 
yaipiitsi 
baha 
ie 
numagago 
bahatsi 
baha 
? 
baha 


| 


HM 


yahinitip: 
nahinu’pa 
2 

? 

yaihi’ 
naipii’ * 
yaip:4 
yaip:4 
yaipi 4 
bahatsi’! 
bahatsi’! 
bahatsi’! 
bahatsi 
yaipiitsi 
baha 
baha 
numuhutsi 
utsi 
baha 

? 

baha 
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B 8 (ws) 

F Ss M BW B D (ws) WM HM 
5-BtiM=- 2S baha baha baha baha baha 
S-NthFk..__._- baha baha baha baha baha 
8-SnRvee se baha baha baha baha baha 
§-GrsCr.._....| baha baha baha baha numuhutsi 
S—Prom= ss----- baha baha baha ais oumunuts (30) 

{baha 
S-ROHIe eee baha baha baha numugago jnurmubutsi 
INFP=Banesseeee bahwa’ bahwa’ mido’’e yahi’ bahwa 
8-Lemhi_.___.- baha baha baha udungago ae 
SP-Ash-__..._.. Paras ee) Gee eee oe ? ? ? 
SP=iy 225s bahavime: “at eae So pahatsiin yaigiipiitsim anda’muam 
FB M SsH StF M Ss FBW 
NP-FSp-__-._-.-- natsugu’ natsugu’ natsugu?’ (15) bidu’”’4 bidu’’¥ 
INP-FEK:-:-.--=- natsugu’ natsugu’ nauwatup: bidu’”’2 bidu’”’2 
NP-GeoCr-..--- natsugu’a 73 natsugu’a tu:y®? bidu’’4 
NP-LnPn......- ie mt Ir Come vidu’s 
natsugu ? 
INP=Mi@:= 222-5 hai’i hai’i hai’i bidu’ bidu’ 
S-Uthke se tsugu’na ? tsugu’na doka’vii’ 4 doka’vii’ 4 
S-Lidas= 5-2-2 juguna juguna juguna dokwatsi’i dokwatsi’! 
8-Belm_-_......_- hai’i hai’i? hai’i dokwa’s dokwa’s 
§-GSmV.....--- hai’i hai’i hai’! doka’s doka’s 
S-RsRit-. 3-25 25 hai’ nanagwahai ”) | hai’ biatsi nanagwabiatsi 
S-SmCro222ses hai’ hai? hai’ biatsi biatsi 
'S-Mor:.)---- hai’ ? hai’ dokwatsi 
S-Himlt22o----- hai hai ? doka doka 
S-Bivise sae hai’ hai’ hai toka toka 
S-SprvVe-oce zuguno’? zuguno’? zuguno’? doka doka 
{biavia (O) doka (0) 
AS Sacre (10) : : |duivia (Y) duidoka (Y) 
‘GS-DpCr_--.--_. duguna duguna duguna doka doka 
§—Egan-...--...- hai hai hai doka doka 
hai dokatsi 
&-RubV-_.....-- ee Ir : ee 
eo ee ne ss {oiatst biats! 
nazugo nazugo nazugo 
S-BtlM_.__._.-- natsugu natsugu natsugu biatsi biatsi 
‘S-NthFk....-._- nadzugo nadzugo nadzugo biatsi biatsi 
S-SnRvi<ssseuce aputsi aputsi aputsi biatsi biatsi 
ap: biavia (O) , 
= . 12 . 
8-GrsCr......... ap:o (12) ap:o ragans duivia (Y) bia 
if nagahuap:u ae eee biavia (O) biavia (O) 
B-Prom.....---- fo }nagatuap:u dzuguna duivia (Y) duivia (Y) 
fap:e biavia (O) 
= “g (12) . 
Pots 0 aoe ee ap:o ( ap:o iigiiap:e (40) napintas bia 
NP-Ban._.--_---- hai’i hai’i hai’i bidu’ bidu’ 
cs biapii (2) biapii (9 k ; ees (O) 
&-Lemhi..._.--. eerie nagtihapii Ggiapa nagiihavia (Y) bia 
” koum (0) mawii:m (0) 
Se ee eae (Y) 4 4 acti wy) | 
x kuum (0) N 
BP=hv 2 cee a (Y) ? hai’muon: pion ? 
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St M D H (ms) D H (ws) S W (ms) 8S W (ws) 
NP=PSp_.....-- ? dogona’ (3) dogona’ wovi wovi 
aN P= UK... bidu’”’4 dogona’ dogona’ movi movi 
‘NP-GeoCr-_--_-_- bidu’”’# togona’ togona ? ? 
LCES TE BS | a rer ? ? ig is 
IN P=MG 222... bidu’ dogo’na dogo’na gunupia gunupia 
S-LtLk.._..-..-- doka’ vii’ # dogo’niip (8) | dogo‘niip iitsombia (3) iitsombia 
B-Diga- --..=<- dokwatsi’! dogonep dogonep hutsombia hutsombia 
Ss pelms 2... ==. dokwa’* dogonep dogonep hutsombia hutsombia 
$-GSmV_...-.-. doka’s dogonep dogonep hutsombia hutsombia 
ok: biatsi monopii’ 4 monoapii’ 4 hutsombia hutsombia 
§-SmCr-_-.._...- bistsi monypii’ 4 monapii’ & hutsombia hutsombia 
ees dokwatsi’ dogonap: dogonop: hutsombia hutsombia 
BPmits =<... ? munepii munopil hutsombia hutsombia 
B-Blys--.-=-=5- toka munepii munoepii hutsombia hutsombia 
SSPE Vise senos<= doka duivite ? bahatsi bedu ? bahatsi 
‘GS-SEIV.._....- ? monep;: monep: ea woke |nutsombia 
-GS-DpCr.._...-. doka monep: monoep: utsombia utsombia 
S-Epan= =... doka munopii’ munopii’ duangwuh (37) hutsombia 
BRupVeseco---4).2 is ? ? ? 
BMIKO Rc ccccans biatsi go ee = ada baha 
monepii monep:® 
§-BtlM-.__..-.-. fiatsi monap: monop: hutsombia hutsombia 
3 as 
S-NthFk-___..._- biatsi (eevee s ergo |eunombia hutsombis 
dogonegpii gagoepil 
A monapu F 
Seceaeu sombia 
§-SnRv.. biatsi Abenncntt |monepa gunombia hut 
bia = = 
— : : mbia 
S-GrsCr> -=s2222 | aoknisl | monp: monop hutsombia hutso 
S-Prom: = ..-..- bia monop: monep: hutsombia hutsombia 
S-HtHl----.-.-- |monep:* monep:* hutsombia hutsombia 
ligiibia 
NP-Ban__--...- bidu’ dogo’na dogo’na gunupia gunupia 
§-Lemhi ligiibia monep: monep: hutsombia hutsombia 
PASH = 22---- ? ? ? ? ? 
[EE Ne maumpion:’ monatsim’ monatsim’ winsim’pien winsim’pien 


8 W M (ws) 
D H M (ws) 
WEN Op seeness= miikici’! 
ONT eee Se miikici’i 
NP-GeoCr.._.....- dainup 
INP-EnPni 2p e2s ? 
INIP= MGs. sssc2 dai 
“2! iy) a daiyump 
SS) 0 de ee daiyump 
Si a ee daiyumbutsi 
S-GSmV--...<..=-- dai’yump 
WoRSRS costo ono! dai’yump 
Se) S) ee ee tainump 
SSN eee taiyump 
S-Himit 2c. 622-22 aivuinte 
Reta yee os ee aivuintc 
BR SprVeee ce 22 leke nami? 
GS-SEIV..........- ? 
Spal ae (41) 
CSL aaa bahambia 
ETT) rr ? 
S- Biko = 2.252222 bahambia-_ 
S-BtIMK == sas o25522 nanabahambia 


§-NthFk_.........! bahambia 


miikici’i 
miikici’! 
mukici 
1s 

dai 


daiyump 
daiyump 
daiyumbutsi 
dai’yump 
dai’yump 


tainump 
taiyump 
aivuinte 
aivuinte 
? 

? 

iaip 

dete 

? 

detec 


nanadej 
dete 


miikici’! 
miikici’! 
dainup ? 

? 

dai 
daiyump 
daiyump 
daiyumbutsi 
dai’yump 
dai’yump 
tainump 
taiyump 
aivuinte 
aivuinte 
badzi, nami 
1s 

sauwupu 
saumupii’ 

? 

badzi, nami? 


nanadainiimp 
dainump: 


miikici”! 

miikici’! 

i 

? 

dai 

daiyump 

daiyump 

daiyumbutsi 

dai’yump 

dai’yump 

tainump 

taiyump 

aivuinte 

aivuintc 

bavi, dami 

i 

sauwupu 

saumupii’ 

? 

sauupa bavi, 
dami 

nanadainiimp 

dainump: 
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S W M (ws) 8S W F (ms) S W M (ms) 8 W F (ws) 
D H M (ws) D H F (ms) D H M (ms) D H F (ws) 
S-Snk y=. = bahambia dete dainump: dainump: 
: badzi bavi 
B-Grs@riseo-c-seee bahambia dete es dant 
B=Prom ee 22 nanabahambia dete {peas ne bavi, demi 
sauwa sauwa 
Sad ta 5 0 (eae bahamhia detec badzi bavi 
we F nami dami 
iP Bansesneceenn- adazipia dai eae cin’iewa 
masi 
8-Lemhi_-_._.-...-_ bahambia dete aaah bays 
nami dami 
BP Ashes 222s oo ? ? ? ? 
SP=WVes sees taal ta’atl ta’ail ta’aii 
HB W Ss 
Husband Ss H (ws) Wife B W (ms) 
INP=ESpiccceee> gu:a huzana’ nodiin’wa huzapia 
NP-FLE. --.----| gii:a husana’ nodii’gwa husabia 
NP-GeoCr. -.-..._| kuwa huzana’:21 nadun’wa husapia 
NP- [nen ? ? ? ? 
INP) ees ee guma’ nunai’i nodu’k¥ osii’/niipia 
S-LtLk..-.-.-.2- guha usambia bunahavi’i usambia 
Bide: ees guha osambia gwiuhii osambia 
§8-Belm___..._._- nazagupa osambiatsi gwiitsi osambiatsi 
8-GSmV..-....-| guha ? gutitsi’i naingwihii ? 
S-RsRiece guhatsi naingiihatsi gwiitsi naingwiihii 
S-Sri@ reese guhatsi guhatsi gwihit nagahagwiihii (43) 
guhatsi (Ss H) Wa. Lee 
8-Mor: 22-25-23 guhatsi nea (H B) gwihii nagahagwuhii 
gwitsi 
6-Hmlt 23 kuwiip:u Has thi ? 
kipew:u m2 gu:wipu 
8-Ely. SR Eee a kilwoep a hen i? (oH B) su:wupu eam 
baviguha (H B) gwuha aivunzi (W Ss): 
BSRrV -= os guha Live (Ss H) waip nawaip (B W). 
GA-SEIV.-.--.-_- gwuhop:4 gwiip:4 ? 
uduai (H B) 5 = 
GS-DpCr.._-.-.--- gwuhep f guhunadia (Ss H) gwih gwuhnadia 
guhapii (H B) 
8—-Egan....--..-- guhopii ; (Ss H) gwuh gwuh (B W) 
S-RubVo2-- se guhatsi gwiitsi ? 
§-Elko_.--.-<..-- guhep ara ten gwiih nagagwiih (W Ss) 
hangwiih (B W) 
guhop: (Ss H) 4 nagahagwiih (W Ss) 
§-BtuM__-._--.-- guhep ae ee (HB) }ewané ae (B W) 

re nuhunguhep: (Ss H) (7) a 

S-NthFk__.._..- kuhepii sue es. Cae lewun 4s 
nuhunguhoep: (Ss H) (4) és 
§-SnRv.-.<-..2.2 kuhepii bagahaguhep: (HB) lewuh 
iowiih (48) 
§8-GrsCr-....-.-- guhop:4 guhoap:# gwih oa - 

me dainep:4 (Ss H) s duigwiih(W Ss) (4) 

Sails seeerrre auep Gee (H B) even eae (B W) 
, duigwuh (W Ss) 
3) otal 6 U eee ee guhep guhop: gwuh ie uh (B W) 
ss F guma’ (Ss H) af us 
NP-Ban----=-.- guma eee (HB) nodii’kwa 46) 

i ; guhop: (48) zs ares (W Ss) 
6-Lemhi_......-- euhep: © nagahaguhop: gwuh® nuhungwuh 4 (B W) 
SP-Ash 222 ? yaaa metal cig Wi | es civ a! oe SS ? 

BP-EVe see kuma”om nainkumaom piwa”’om naimbiwasem 
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H Ss WB H Ss WB 
B W (ws) Ss H (ms) B W (ws) Ss H (ms) 

IN-P=Fsp-..-..-= yatapia yado’ GS-SKIV_...... ie ? 
NP-FLE-_------ watapia yado’ GS-DpCr._---_- bahambia dej:u 
NP-GeoCr----- atapi’a datohi’ B-bvanee- bahambia dete 
NP-LnPn..._-- ? ? S=RubV.-2.-<-—2 ? is 
NP-MC...---. adatsipia adatoi sa 3) h(a ae bahambia dete 
Shs 0 oe! bahambia (5!) nandoi S—BtlMe=-<-- 2 nanabahambia | dej 
Shida. =.=. bahwambia nundoi S-NthFE-___._- bahambia dete 
8-Belm---._---- bahwambiatsi | andoitci S-sniRy-2o5--.- bahambia dete 
$-GSmV..----- zugubiia adandoi S-Grs@r- 2-2-5 bahambi dete 

adandoi S=Promesccce- bahambia dete 
rae a ape {asite, niwa S-FtHl..____- bahambia dete 
§-SmCr.-.--....- no word daiitci iPS Bares se adadzipia masi’ 

andoi S-Lemhi---.---- bahambia dete 
2 uu ec SP-Ash_...---- ? ? 
§-Hmlt__..---- Z dej? SP=iiw- 22225=- andamuon andamuoen 
Ben Vesasecn an bahambia deji 
adandoi 
B-SprV---=25--= vd jpaee 
FF FM MF MM 

8S (m 8 S (ws) D S (ms) DS (ws) 

S D (ms) S D (ws) D D (ms) D D (ws) 
NP-FSp-.------- gunu’" butsi’’! dogo’ wu’s 
INP=-PLES2-2:--- gunu’4 hutsi’””! dogo’ mii’s 
NP-GeoCr------- gunu’4 hotsi’i dogo’e wu’s 
NP-LnPn...---- ? t ? ? 
INP=Mi@ 222. =---> gunu”4 hutsi’’i dogo’’e gago’’o 
B-DthK= 22t giino”’e hutsi’! dogo’e gago’’o 
S=hidass=- 3520-54 gunu’ hutsi dogo’ gago’ 
S-Belm-_-.-------- gunutsi hutsiitsi’i dogotsi’! gagotsi’! 
S-GSmV...------ gunu’ hutsi dogo’ gagu’ 
S-RsRiso ol -s-.- gunii’4 hutsi’! dogo’o gago’o 
§-SmCr---.------ gunii’ 4 hutsi’! dogo’ gago’e 
Sols ee a gunii’ = hutsi’! dogo’e gago’e 
S-Humlt-....------ guno hutsi dogo gago 
50) giino butsi dogo gago 
§-SprV ae (F F) hutsi’i (F M) dogo (M F) kago (M M) 

Septet gunotsi (S 8, D) hutcitei (S S, D) dogotsi (D S, D) kagotsi (D S, D) 

GQS-SEIV........- i ? ? ? 
GS-DpCr..------ guno utsi dogo gago 
SMa. <s-s-<-- guno hutsi dogo gago 
S-RnubVccsu-se-- ig ? ? ? 
§-Elko-..-------- guno (tsi) hutsi (tsi) dogo (tsi) kago (tsi) 
S-BtiM: -.--==:..- guno hutsi dogo gago 
§-NthFkE-.-.-.---- guno hutsi dogo gago 
§-SnRv...-.----- guno hutsi dogo gago 
‘3013101 ee re guno hutsi dogo gago 
S-Erom>.------=- guno hutsi dogo gago 
eli ee ee guno hutsi dogo gago 
IN/P—Bans. 22... guno’e hutsi’ dogo” mua’ 
S§-Lemhi--------- guno hutsi dogo gago 
BPHAShs ce. Po ss. ? 3 ? ? 

/. 
125 1) Saas ee ee " . fs hutsi’um togotsum gagun 
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QG@rGP 
QGrGcCh 

NP-FSp.- --.-- S-Mor-2:225.5: 
NP-FLE.----- S-Himitz-c-2 2. 
NP-GeoCr.--- S=Bly2 2222 22-2 
NP-LnPn_.--- S-SprV_......- 
NP-MC.....-- dzo GS-SkIV -_-_-_- 
S=LthK:s22--- GS-DpCr----_- 
§8-Lida_-_-._.._- S-Egan___.___- 
§-Belm-__-.---- §8-RubV_--_--_- 
8-GSmV--_-.-- 

S-Rehi a 
§8-SmCr.--..._. 
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Qar@G GrG 
GrGCh Gr G Ch 
S-BtlM__-.-___ dzo 
da’s S-NthFk__.___ dza’4 
da’s S-SnRv-_-__-... dza’s 
z07 S-GrsCr______- jo’ 
ic S-Prom--.-_-.-.| dzo’® 
dzo’° Shai dzo’ 
dzo: NP-Ban______- dzo’e 
S-Lembhi- -_._- dzo 
zo’? (Gr G P) SP=Ash= oe 
zotsi (Gr G Ch) || SP-LV-_--_---- (49) 


Appenpix D.—NativE Names or PLANTS 


Abbreviations are: manuf., plants used in manufacturing; med., 


plants used medicinally. 


A:dzin (food), Amaranthus hybridus. 

Agai suhu, med., Salia. 

A: govi agovi (food), Opuntia. 

Aiwabok:°, no use, Cirsium perhaps 
neomexicanum. 

Ak, food, Sophia sonnei. 

AK:, food usually Helianthus; possibly 
Aplopappus sp. 

Aka’vii, food, Sophia sonnet. 

Akii’ti, aku, food, Helianthus annus; 
also, H. aridus. 

Amu, amuh, food, Allium sp. 

Anakwiwi’tum, no use, Castilleja an- 
gustifolia. 

Angabauwiya, food and med., Rumew 
mexicanus. 


Angagwu’p, med., Enceliopsis argo- 
phylla. 

Angawana, manuf., Apocynum andro- 
saemifolium. 

Anabimotoyump, no use, Castilleja an- 
gustifolia. 


Anatsu, med., Asclepias crytoceras. 

A:nzi (?), food, Hookera. 

Atsa, food, Sophia sonnei. 

Awadaviciwiip, med. Chrysothamnus 
tortifolius. 

Awimu, food, unidentified. 

Babahovi, med., Artemisia gnaphalodes. 

Badusi, food, Alliwm. 

Bagonap, food, Ribes aureum. 

Bagwana, food, Mentha sp. 


Bahmii, food, same as bavo; unidenti- 
fied root. 

Bahunduwaya’a, 
cannabinum. 

Ba:k, food, Helianthus annuus. 

Bambigana, manuf. and food, Ribes ine- 
brians. 

Bambibogo, food, unidentified greens. 

Baugona, food, Mantha sp. 

Bauwiya, food and med., Rumew cris- 
pus. 

Bauwungop: 
dumosa. 

Bavo, food, unidentified greens. 

Bavogo, bayogo’, see bavo. 

Bavop, med., Artemisia gnaphalodes. 

Biadumaya, smoke, Arctostaphylos pla- 
typhylla. 

Biakti, food, Helianthus. 

Biasonip, food and manuf., Hlymus 
condensatus. 

Biazonip, see biasonip. 

Biawiyiimbi, food, Shepherdia argen- 
tea or Lepargyrea. 

Bogombi, bo: gumbi, food, Ribes auwre- 
um. Also, any berry, S-Lemhi. 

Bogunop:, manuf. and food, Ribes 
inebrians. 

Bohombi, food, 
tridentata. 

Bohovi, food, Artemisia tridentata. 

Boi’, same as Bo: ina. 


smoking, Apocynum 


(?), food, Holodiscus: 


seed of Artemisia 


STHWARD! 


Bo: ina, food, Sophia sonnei. 

Bokumbi, no use, Atriplex confertifolia. 

Bomb:, bombi, food, seed of Artemisia 
tridentata. 

Bii’ak:, safe Biihiiak, Helianthus. 

Biihti’ak:, food (NP-Ban), Helianthus. 

Cicop:, no use, Hurotia lanata. 

Dagii, dagti, food, unidentified root. 

Dagiip, med., unidentified root. 

Dasimb:, food, same as tasum, a round 
cactus. 

Do’gohi, food, unidentified tuber. 

Doi, food, seed of cattail. 

Donambi, food, Prunus sp. 

Du:, see dui. 

Duambi, food and manuf., Amelanchier 
glabra and A. alnifolia. 

Dubiciwop:, food, Chrysothamnus sten- 
ophyllus. 

Diibiis', same as tiipiisi’’. 

Dubuwi, dubwi’, food, any species used 
as greens. 

Dudumbi, food, Ephedra viridis. 

Duom, duemb:, food, berry, Amelan- 
chier glabra and A. alnifolia. 

Dugu, food, “wild potatoes’, S-RsRi. 

Duhavi, food and manuf., Amelanchier 
glabra and A. alnifolia. 

Duhiyumbii’, food, elderberry, 
bucus. 

Dui, food, unidentified root (7?) or 
seed (7). 

Duynwip (?), manuf. and food, Ribes 
inebrians. 

Duna, food, unidentified root, possibly 


Sam- 


Cymopterus montanus (Chamerlin, 
1911: 51). 

Diinambi, manuf., Cercocarpus  ledi- 
folius. 


Dw’u, food, unidentified root. 

Dzin:, food, probably cactus, same as 
tasum (?). 

Dzowiga, food, unidentified. 

Goiyu, goiyu’u, food, probably Valeri- 
ana edulis. 

Gubanap, manuf., 
bigua. 

Gunga, giinga, food, same as gunk: 

Gunk:, food, Allium acuminatum. 

Gunuwip, food and manuf., Sambucus. 

Gwidogomb:, manuf., Sphaeralcea am- 
bigua. 


Sphaeralcea am- 
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Hape, food, see ha: pi. 
Ha: pi, ha: pt food, unidentified root. 
Hiamb:, food, Helianthus annuus. 
Hovite, any flower (S—Elko) 
Hugap:, hugapi, manuf., Phragmites 
communis (Phragmites vulgaris). 
Hugi, food, unidentified seeds, prob= 
ably as hugwi. 

Hugwi, food, “wheat grass”. 

Huhpi‘ya, food, Lyciwm andersoniti. 

Huhwi, food, unidentified seed, S-LtLk.. 

Huki, food, probably Stipa speciosa. 

Huktimbi, food, unidentified seed. 

Hunai, med., Chaenactis nevandensis. 
(?) or more probably Artemisia 
spinescens. 

Hiinab', med., Cowania stansburiana.. 

Hunap:, probably same as hiinab'. 

Hunavi, see hiinab'. 

Hunatsi, med., Artemisia spinescens. 

Hunib, hu:nib:, food, unidentified spe-. 
cies. 

Huniv", same as hunib. 

Hupuhya, food, probably Lycium and-. 
ersonit. 

Hiiii, hii t, food, unidentified. 

Hw’u’piva, food, Lycium andersonii. 

Huvi, food, Opuntia. 

Ijahua, med., Symphoricarpos vaccinio-. 
ides. 

Ijap: wana, manuf., Symphore carpos: 
vaccinioides. 

Kaibasi’ tum, med., Salvia carnosa. 

Kaiuhava (?), med., Salvia carnosa. 

IKKamac, food, Quamasia quamash. 

Kangwana, med., Salvia carnosa. 

Kan", food, unidentified root. 

Kanambi, food, Artemisia nova. 

Kanapohovi, food, Artemisia nova. 

Kanike, food, unidentified root. 

Ko: g", ko: ga, koga, food, Lepidium, 
teranum. 

Kogi’, food, unidentified root. 

Kogiha, food, Calochortus kennedyi. 

Kogwi, food, Calochortus kennedyi. 

Koiya, food, unidentified; same as koo. 
yah (?). 

Komuta, food, unidentified. 

“Kooyah” (Frémont, p. 287), 
Valeriana edulis. 

Kosbadtip, food, Atriplex canescens. 

Kosiak:, food, probably Helianthus, 


food, 
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Koyo, food, unidentified seed. 

Kozidiimp:, no use, Chaenactis neva- 
densis. 

Kuha, food, Mentzelia dispersa. 

Kuhwa, food, Mentzelia dispersa. 

Kuia, kuiyu, kuiya, food, probably 
Valeriana edulis. 

Kunga, kunga’#, food, a small species 
of Allium. 

Kunk, same as guyga. 

Kunugi’, kunugip, food, Sambucus. 

Kusiak:, food, Helianthus annuus. 

Kutcimbogo, Legume sp. 

Kutcindambono, Legume sp. 

Kutzu’, food, unidentified seed plant. 

Ku:”", food, Mentzelia dispersa. 

Kiiyu, food, see Kuia. 

Kwasinab:, food, Sitamon hysiria. 

Kwasinab :*, food, Poa nevadensis. 

Kwiitciani, food, Holodiscus dumosa. 

Mahavit, food, probably Hleocharis. 

Mono, food, Hragrostis secundifiora. 

Mibiep:, no use, Grayia spinosa. 

Muduniip, no use, Atriplex nuttallii. 

Miiga’ta, no use, Chylismia brevipes. 

Miigii’bump, food, Anisocoma acaulis. 

Muh, same as amuh, food. 

Miiti, same as muts, food. 

Mutcuki, mutcuk,’, unidentified plant 
used as greens. 

Miits, muts:, food, a large round cactus. 

Mutwanz, no use, Hrodium cicutarium. 

Nadii’mb:*, nadu’mp:% food, Poa 
nevadensis. 

Naha’tap', NP-LnPn, probably same as 
mahavita. 

Nop:, food, unidentified root. 

Nevingu’nu, food, unidentified, probably 
seeds, S-DthV. 

Nunsuad, any “weed” (S-Elko). 

Niiwiinoko, food and med. Rumeax 
crispus. 

Oakap:, med., Grindelia squarrosa. 

Osiiik:, any leaf (S-Elko). 

Ovi, food, Prosopis glandulosa. 

Ovii’ha, food, Gilia micromeria. 

Padonzia, med., Achillea millefolium. 

Padii’z, food, Alliwm. 

Pagwiomp:, same as pagwinump. 
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Panwabuih™, food, Ribes aureum. 

Pa’nodop, food, foxtail. 

Pasawi’ :jab*, no use, Chrysothamnus 
stenophyllus. 

Pasawittimb:, med., Chrysothamnus sp. 

Pasi, food, “spruce.” 

Pasida, food, Salvia columbariae. 

Pasigo, food, same as sigo(?). 

Pasonip, food, the plant of Elymus con- 
densatus. 

Paso’pi, food, grass like red top. 

Pasowiil, med., unidentified. 


Paui’o, food, Rumen crispus; also, 
Agrostis. 
Pauwiya, food and med, Rumegw 
crispus. 


Pawa*™’, food, unidentified seed; NP- 
FLk. 

Pavohop:, med., Artemisia gnaphalodes. 

Pa’wa, food, same as pauwiya (7). 

Pawatsiva, food, Aster (?). 

Pawa’ziba, med., Aster canadensis. 

Payamp:, food, unidentified root. 

Paztin , food, Cirsium, perhaps neomeg- 
icanum. 

Pit :sogo, food, unidentified root. 

Pohovi, the plant of Artemisia tri- 
dentata. 

Poia, pdia, food, Sophia sonnei. 

Poina, food, Sophia sonnei. 

Poovi, food, Artemisia tridentata. 
Puipahmo, smoke, Nicotiana attenuata. 
(See vocabularies for other names.) 

Punib:, see hunib. 

Puwiba, puwipa, see Puipahmo. 

Sagep:, manuf., Salix amygdaloides. 

Saip:, food, Juncus parous. 

Sawabii, food, Artemisia tridentata. 

Sawavi, same as sawabi, 

Sego, food, Brodiaea (?) 

Seguyup, no use, Hriogonum. 

Sicsp, no use, Kochia vestita. 

Sigo, si:go, food, Calochortus gun- 
nisonii, also Hookera sp. 

Siht, food, red-top grass. 

Sii, food, Allium sp. 

Simu, food, see sihu. 

Siptimb:, no use, Chrysothamnus nause- 
osus (?). 

Siup:, food, Poa nevadensis. 


Pagwinump, the plant of Artemisia} Sivap: sivap:', no use, Chrysothamnus 


tridentata. 
Pak:, pak:, food, Helianthus annuus. 


probably nauseosus; Tetradymia gla- 
brata and several other species. 
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Siwop:, probably chewing gum, Chry- 
sothamnus stenophyllus. 

Sobi’, food, Hilaria jamesii. 

Sogoditimb:, no use, JHriogonum 
thomasii. 

Sohna, food, Lappula occidentalis. 

Soiga, food, unidentified root. 

Sonebehe (NP-Ban), food, 
huki. 

Sonip:, any grass; also, Hilaria jamesii, 
food. 

Sowik, probably same as soiga. 

Sugop:, manuf., Salix amygdaloides. 

Suhuvi, manuf., various sp. of Saliz. 

Sungavi, manuf. 

Sunti, food, Lappula occidentalis. 

Sunu, su:na, food, Lappula occiden- 
talis. 

Sunu, stinu’’, food seeds, Atriplex ar- 
gentea; also, unidentified root (S- 
Elko). 

Su:wep;, food, Chrysothamnus steno- 
phyllus. 

Tagti, food, same as dagu. 

Tahonadz’, food, unidentified species, 
like small cattail. 

Takti, food, unidentified root. 

Tasum, food, a small round cactus. 

Tatsip, no use, Symphoricarpos vac- 
cinioides. 

Tatntip:, no use, Lupinus kingii. 

Taveciwop:, med., Chrysothamnus tor- 
tifolius. 

Tavowap, no use, Tetradymia glabrata. 

Tavwa, any flower (S-Hlko). 

Tawisiw p, med., Hriogonum sp. 

Taziip, med., see dagup. 

Tei’wi, food, Anisocoma acaulis. 

Tingambogo’, food, unidentified greens, 
probably Cirsium. 

Titiga, food, unidentified S-Kawich. 

To:dzop, med., unidentified. 

Togoa, yungtimii, med., unidentified. 

Toi’, to’i, food, Typha latifolia. 

Tonumbi, food, Prunus sp. 

Tonopuda, food, unidentified seed, S— 
LtLk. 

Tonovi, manuf., Sarcobatus vermicula- 
tus. 

To’ocawi, food, Prunus sp. 

Toépoi, food, unidentified root. 

Tosa’mbi, no use, Chrysothamnus sten- 
ophyllus. 
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To:tomb:, to:tamb', food unidentified 
berry. 

Towoiyunkha, med., Achillea millefol- 
ium. 

Toyasiwoep, no use, Tetradymia glab- 
rata. 

Toyaciwop, toyaziwep:, no use, Chryso- 
thamnus, probably nauseosus. 

Tsiabi, tsiomb:, tsiavi, food, Rosa 
californica (R. ultramontana). 

Tsin:, food, same as dzin:, probably 
Cirsium. 

Tsinambogo, same as tingambogo’; un- 
identified greens, probably Cirsium. 

Tsogodzidzina, food, unidentified roots. 

Tsowiga, food, same as dzowiga,; un- 
identified. 

Tstin’, food, probably Cirsium. 

Tuba, food, Pinus monophylla, the seed. 

Tiibuwi, food, see dubwi’. 

Tuombi, tuomb:, food and manuf., 
Amelanchier alnifolia. 

Tuhiumbi, food, Sambucus, elderberry. 

Tuhuva’p, no use, Hriogonum. 

Tui, food; unidentified root. 

Tii’mii, food and med., Rume®# crispus. 

Tuna, food, see duna. 

Tiinambe, manuf., Cercocarpus ledifol- 
ius. 

Tiipiisi’, food, Brodiaca capitata (?). 

Tutumbi, food, Ephedra viridis. 

Tutemb:, food, Hphedra prob., viridis. 

Tutu’mbip, food and med., Hphedra 
nevadensis. 

Tutu’p:*, food, Ephedra nevadensis. 

Tu:uytimba, food, Sambucus micro- 
botrys. 

Tuvuwap, food, Pinus monophylla, the 
tree. 

Tiiwi’p:, no use, Cryptanthe racemosa. 

Tuwiiip:', plant or flower. 

Uap: tapi, food, Chenopodium album. 

Umbeh, any seed (S—Elko). 

Utciip, food and manuf., Rhus trilobata. 

Uyiip:, food, probably same as Usp:. 

Wacitip:, food, unidentified seed, S— 
Lida. 

Wada, food, unidentified seed. 

Wadunzi, the plant of Hlymus conden- 
satus; seeds called Wa: vi; possibly 
same as wadzovi. 

Wadzovi, wadzovi"', food, Dondia erecta. 

Wa: gova, unidentified root. 
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Wahavi, same as wa: Vi. 

Wai, food, Oryzopsis hymenoides. 

Waiya™, same as wa: vi. 

Wakaba, food, NP-FLk; unidentified 
berry. 

Wana, manuf., Apocynum cannabinum. 

Wa: vi, vaavi, food, seeds of Hlymus 
condensatus. 

Waya, see waiya”™. 

Wayabim:, see waiya”. 

Wayavimp, probably same as waya- 
bim :. 

Winigo, food, unidentified roots, per- 
haps Fritillaria pudica. 

Wipuda tumbi, no use, Ephedra neva- 
densis. 

Wiya, food, acorns, Quercus, NP-FLk, 
NP-Owens Valley, S-LtLk. 

Wiyubimp, no use, Hrodium cicutarium. 

Wiyumb:, wi: yumbi, food, unidentified 
berry, Shepherdia or Lepargyrea. 
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Wiyup’, food, “buck berry.” 

Woaku, wo: aku, food, Helianthus an- 
nuus; also, H. aridus. 

Wogavi, food, Opuntia. 

Wongoduba, food, Pinus. 

Wotsep, manuf., Symphoricarpus vac- 
cinioides. 

Wiicitip, food, Sitanion hystriz. 

Wii: sia, food, probably Sitanion hys- 
trian. 

Wiisitip:, same as wuciup. 

Yampa, yamp:, food, see Yomba. 

Yubikua, no use, Chilismia. 

Yuhu’ak:, food, probably Helianthus 
(NP-Ban). 

Yitimb:, yiimb;, see yomba. 

Yomba, food, Carum gairdneri. 

Yutavo’’, food, unidentified root. 

Yurihuva, food, unidentified; s-Bty. 

Wintinu, food, greens, S—Lida. 

Wiips, any tree, S—Elko. 


Apprenpix E.—MiscetntaANneous Users or PLants 


MEDICINAL PLANTS 


Achillea millefolium, yarrow. Padonzia or towoiyunkha 
Leaf mashed and applied to sores. 
to cure indigestion, but is not cathartic. 

Argemone hispida, pricklepoppy. Artemisia and pinyon belts. 


S-SnRv and Oyhee. 


(serrate leaf), 
Root boiled and drunk 


S-Lida (PF), 


seeds ground and boiled for physic. No name or use, S—Hlko. 


Artemisia gnaphalodes, sage. 
belts. 
small children with fever. 
drunk for colds. 
(rabbitbrush) and drunk for colds. 
juice used for sore eyes. 


Throughout area in artemisia to yellow pine 
Pavohop :, S-Owyhee (CT); whole plant boiled for drink or for bath for 
Bavop, S-Elko; whole plant except roots boiled and 
Babahovi, S-RubV (BM), whole plant boiled with taveciwap 
S-Lemhi, pavohop, probably same; root 


Artemisia spinescens, bud sagebrush. In artemisia belt throughout. Hunatsi, 


S-Hmlt, S-DiaV; fast 5 days, boil whole plant and drink for physic. 


Hunai, 


S-Elko; mix with pitch and apply externally or drink for physic, especially for 


venereal disease; person using this may not eat meat. 


and S-Rubv. 
Asclepias cryptoceras, milkweed. 
throughout area. 


Unknown, S-Lida (PF) 


Artemisia and pinyon belts, probably 
Ana (translated as “white” but more probably “red”) tsu 


(medicine), S—Elko; roots mashed and applied to major cuts and wounds. 


Not recognized by BM, S-Elko. 


Aster canadensis (A. canescens?). Pawa’ziba, NP-LnPn, boil root and drink 
to facilitate urination with venereal disease. 


Chaenactis nevadensis. 


Spruce and alpine belts; not known in southern 


part of area. Hunai (?), S—Elko; boiled into tea for physic to stop diarrhea. 
Not identified, S-RubV. Kozidiimp, S—LtLk, not used. 
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Chrysothamnus sp. Pasawitiimb:, S-Lida; whole plant boiled for liniment. 
Not identified, S—RubvV. 

Chrysothamnus tortifolius, rabbitbrush. Plains, mountain sides, and canyons 
up to 8,000 feet. Tave (rabbit) ciwop: (brush), S-RubV (BM); whole plant 
boiled and drunk for colds, measles, smallpox, and swellings. Awadaviciwup, 
S-Elko. 

Cowania stansburiana, cliffrose. Artemisia and pinyon belts throughout. 
Hiinab', S-Lida (PF), boil whole brush for physic. Hunavi (huna, badger), 
S-DiaV. S-—Elko; boil whole plant and drink for measles and smallpox. 
Hiinabi, S-RubV (BM); same use as S-Elko. This is probably the S—Lemhi 
hunap:, used for sore eyes. 

Enceliopsis agrophylla. Covillea belt, southern part of area. Angagwu’p 
(red brush), S-Lida (JS) ; tea for stomach disorders. 

Ephedra nevadensis. Tutu’mbip, S—LtLk, tea, especially for kidney disorders. 
See also “Food Plants.” 

Eriogonum sp. Tawisiwep, S-SprV; boil flower and drink for stomach dis- 
order. S-Elko, also for stomach disorder. Not recognized, S-RubV (BM). 

Grindelia squarrosa, gumweed. Artemisia to yellow pine belts, throughout. 
Oakap:, S-RubV (BM); used for smallpox. 

Helianthus. A species called pi: akonzip:, S-Lemhi; root boiled and drunk 
for physic and emetic. 

Helenium montanum, sneezeweed. Artemisia to yellow pine belts. S—Elko, 
roots used for gonorrhea. S—RubV, not recognized. 

Pentstemon palmeri. S—Lida (PF); leaf ground and put on burn. 

Rumez crispus, dock. Around settlements; introduced from Europe. Niiwii- 
noko or pauwiya, S—Hlko; roots mashed and applied to swellings. Bauwiya 
or tiimii, S-RsRi (GJ), same use. Ntiwiinoko, S-RubV, made into tea. See 
also “Food plants.” 

Rumez mericanus, dock. Everywhere, especially in wet places. Anga (red) 
bauwiya, S-Owyhee (TP) and S-SnRv. Roots mashed and applied to cuts 
and sores. 

Salix. A species called agai (salmon) suhu, burned and applied to sore 
eyes, S—Lemhi. 

Salwia carnosa, sage. Covillea to pinyon belt, throughout. Kaibasi’tum, 
S-LtLk; tea for stomach trouble. S—Lida, same use. Kaiuhava (?), NP-FLk, 
use unknown. Ka (wood rat) ngwana (smells), S—Elko; tops boiled into tea 
for blood tonic. Not identified, S-RubV. 

Symphoricarpos vaccinioides, snowberry. Yellow pine and aspen belts; north. 
Ija (ijap, coyote) hua, S—Elko; whole plant boiled for eyes. Tatsip, S-RubV 
(BM), no use. See also “Plants used in manufacturing.” 

Rumex mexricanus, dock. Everywhere. especially in wet places. A ga (red) 

Welwitschia diffusa. Covillea belt; south only. NP-FLk, boil for tea for 
emetic. 


UNIDENTIFIED MEDICINAL PLANTS 


Biji (milk) dubuwi (any greens), S—Hlko; roots mashed and applied to 
minor cuts. 

Dagiip, S-SprV; taziip, S—-Elko; a long, whitish root, mixed with tobacco: 
and smoked to cure a cold. 

Togoa yungtiwti, S-Lemhi; roots used for physic. 
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PLANTS USED IN MANUFACTURING 


Amelanchier glabra and, probably more generally, A. alnifolia, service berry. 
In important quantities only in northern portion of area. Diihavi, S—DiaV, 
S-Elko, used for bows. Probably used for bows elsewhere. Also, basket rims, 
digging sticks. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium, dogbane. Mountain sides and canyons up to 
aspen belt. Anga (red) wana (string, net), S-Elko, S-RubV. Bark used for 
string. 

Apocynum cannabinum, dogbane. Covillea and artemisia belts. Wana, 
S-RsRi, S-RubV; bark dried and used for string. 

Artemisia tridentata, sagebrush. Throughout area. Bohovi, Shoshoni; 
sawavi, NP-MC. Wood for fire drill and hearth; bark for tinder. Bark also 
for twined bags and garments, especially in north. 

Cercocarpus ledifolius, mountain mahogany. Upper pinyon, yellow pine, and 
aspen belts, throughout. Tiinambe, dtinambi, S—Lida, S-Elko, S-RubV, and 
elsewhere. Used for digging stick; by S-Lida for arrows; GS-DpCr, for bows. 

Echinocactus polycephalus, devil’s pincushion. Needles used for awls, 
southern part of area. (See Coville, 1892.) 

Elymus condensatus and probably other species. Used for house thatching 
and beds, especially in north. 

Hpicampes rigens, grass. Southern part of area. Foundation for some 
coiled basketry (Coville, 1802). 

Juniperus utahensis juniper or “cedar.” Characteristic tree of the pinyon 
belt. Used for bow. Branches for houses. 

Martynia proboscidea, devil’s horn, unicorn plant, devil’s claw. Used for 
black in basketry, southern portion of area. (See also Coville, 1892.) 

Pinus monphylla, pinyon or pine nut tree. Limbs for houses; boughs for 
house covering in mountains. 

Phragmites communis (P. vulgaris), reed or cane. Hugapi, hugapi: Shoshoni. 
Stems used for arrow shafts. 

Rhus trilobata, sumac. S—-DthV and S—Pan, used for white in basketry 
(Coville, 1892.) 

Ribes inebrians, currant. Dunwip, S-DiaV, stems used for arrows. But 
S-Elko said dunwip applied to another plant, calling R. inebrians bogunep:. 
S-RubV, bambigama; not used. . 

Salix amygdaloides, peachleaf willow. Along streams of the artemisia, 
pinyon, and yellow pine belts. Sugop:, S-Hlko; sag p:, S-RubV; basketry 
materials. 

Saliz lasiandra, willow. Along streams up to yellow pine belt, throughout. 
Used for basketry in S-—DthV (Coville, 1892) and probably elsewhere. This is 
probably the species generally called suhuvi, Shoshoni. 

Sambucus, elder. Used for flutes. 

Sarcobatus vermiculatus, greasewood. Abundant in Covillea and artemisia 
belts. Tonovi, Shoshoni, NP-MC. Used for arrow foreshafts, sometimes for 
digging sticks and other purposes requiring hardwood. 

Sphaeralcea ambigua, desert mallow. Southern portion of area. S—DthV 
boiled and syrup mixed with potter’s clay (Steward, 1983: 266, Owens Valley 
Paiute used S. fremontii). Gwidegomb:, LtLk; gubanap, SP-Ash; not used. 
S-Lida not used. 

Symphoricarpos vaccinoides, snow berry. Wotsep or ijap: (coyote) wana 
(string or net), S-DiaV; bark used for string. 
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PLANTS USED IN SMOKING 


Apocynum cannabinum, dog bane. Bahunduwaya’*, S-Elko; bark mixed 
with tobacco. Elsewhere, used for string. 

Arctostaphylos platyphylla. In pinyon to aspen belts, throughout. Bia (big) 
dumaya, S-RsRi, S-Elko, S-RubV. Bark mixed with tobacco. Another plant 
similarly used called dumaya, S—RsRi. 

Cornus, dogwood. Nevada Shoshoni (Remy and Brenchley, 1861, p. 129) 
used the bark of a species of Cornus. 

Nicotiana attenuata, wild tobacco. Artemisia to yellow pine belts, through- 
out. Leaf dried for smoking. Hoffman (1878, p. 467) mentions this species 
for southern Nevada. 

Tor smoking, see also, Chamberlin, 1911: 34-35; Steward, 1933: 319-320. 

Vaccinium, blueberry. Nevada Shoshoni used the bark of a species of 
Vaccinium. (Remy and Brenchley, 1861, pp. 129-130). 


NAMES OF SOME PLANTS NOT USED 


Adenostegia sp., tuwii’ip: (any plant or flower), S—LtLk. 

Amaranthus blitoides. 

Atriplex nuttallii, mound saltbrush. Muduntip, S—-Lida (PF). 

Atriplex confertifolia, shadscale. Large colonies of the Covillea, artemisia, 
and pinyon beits. Bokumbi, S-Elko, S-RubV (BM). 

Aploppapus linearifolius interior. 

Bassia hyssopifolia. Introduced from Asia. Not identified. 

Castilleja angustifolia, painted-cup, paintbrush. Ana (red) kwiwi’tum, S- 
LtLk; anabimotoymup, SP-Ash. 

Chrysothamnus nauseosus, rabbitbrush. Very common in artemisia belt. 
Sipiimb:, S—_ida (PF); sivap:! or toyaziwap:, S-Elko; toyaciwep, S-RubV. 

Cryptanthe racemosa. ‘Ttiwi’p:, S—-LtLk. 

Chylismia brevipes. Arid areas in Covillea belt. Mutiga’ta, S-LtLk. 

Chylismia sp. (?), Yubiku’a, S-Tonopah. 

Dithyrea wislizeni. Not identified. 

Eremalche rotundifolia. Deserts, Covillea belt. 

Ephedra nevadensis, jointfir. Wipuda tumbi, S-Lida (PF). 2. viridis, 
tutumbi, used by S-Lida for tea. See Ephedra, under “Food plants.” 

Erodium cicutarium, alifileria or storksbill. Introduced from Europe. 
Mutwanz (from mutu"mazop, humming bird), S-LtLk; wiyubimp, SP-Ash. 

Eriogonum thomasii. Desert areas of Covillea belt, but collected in artemisia 
belt. Sogoditimb:, S-SprV, S-RubV. 

Eriogonum sp. Tuhuva’p, SP-Ash; segu’yup, S-LtLk. 

Eurotia lanata. Plains and arid areas, Covillea to pinyon belts. Cicap:, 
S-Elko, S-RubV; good only for stock feed. 

Grayia spinosa, hopsage. Pakiimbi, S-LtLk. 

Kochia vestita, gray molly. Sicoep, S-RubV. 

Layia douglasii. Not identified. 

Legume sp. Kutcindambono, S-Elko; kutcimbogo, S—RubV. 

Lupinus brevicaulis, lupine. Not identified. 

Lupinus kingii, lupine. Ta niip:, S—-LtLk. 

Mentzelia laevis. Not recognized, S-Elko; S—RubV. 

Norta altissima, introduced from Europe. Not identified. 

Phacelia crenulata. Mibioep:, S—-LtLk. 
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Sphaerostigma decorticans. Southern area. Not identified. 

Sphaerostigma veitchianum. Southern Area. Not identified. 

Syntrichopappus fremontii. Southern area. Not identified. 

Tetradymia glabrata. Throughout artemisia belt. Tavowap, S—Lida (PF) ; 
toyasiwep, S—-Elko; sivep:, S-RubV (BM). 


Apprnpix F.—MH’s Brocraruy 


Mary H was born in Hamil Valley at a place called Tepo’siinatii, where her 
family lived in a grass house. Sometimes her folks visited the villages at 
Bishop where her grandparents had lived. 

When Mary was a small girl her maternal grandfather fell from a cliff and 
was killed while hunting eagles in the White Mountains. Desiring to go 
away because of their sorrow at his death, her parents took Mary and her 
brother to Geroux Ranch (Tu: na’va) in Fish Lake Valley to live. For many 
years they made this their winter home. 

Mary first heard of white men when she was about 6 years old. The report 
that two white men with pack animals were passing through the country so 
frightened her people that they fled to the mountains and hid. 

When Mary was about 16 or 17 years old she met her husband, Captain 
Harry, at a festival. The dance was near Pigeon Springs at pine-nut time 
(tuba, pine nut, ntigatti, dance). The Fish Lake Valley chief had announced 
the time, place, and duration of the dance and had invited Shoshoni from the 
vicinity of Lida. Captain Harry attended with the Shoshoni. Mary’s father 
(her mother had died) and Captain Harry’s parents agreed that they should 
marry and, after the festival, the requisite exchange of presents was made. 
Captain Harry’s father gave money (netavi) to Mary’s father who later recipro- 
eated with pine nuts. Then Harry came to Mary’s village bringing deer meat. 
He remained and the marriage was consummated without ceremony. This was 
Harry’s second marriage. His Shoshoni wife had died. 

Ordinarily, a young married couple lived for some time with the wife’s 
family until they learned to provide for themselves. But as Harry was nearly 
80 years old and a good hunter, this was unnecessary. They remained at 
Tu:na’va for about 2 weeks, then went to Oasis where they built their own 
house. 

Mary and Harry lived at Oasis for about 3 years. During the second year 
their first child, a daughter, was born. Mary was taken to a small house where 
she remained for five days, cared for by her maternal grandmother who de- 
livered the baby. After the birth her grandmother bathed her and “talked” 
that Mary should not be a lazy mother. Five days later, before Mary returned 
to her dwelling, her grandmother bathed her and prayed again, then advised 
her to refrain from meat for 8 or 10 days. Mary gave all her clothes to her 
grandmother and received new ones upon returning home. Meanwhile, Harry, 
who had not gone hunting for 5 days, was bathed on the fifth day after the 
birth. He gave his old clothes to the man who performed this service. He 
then went hunting and killed a deer, but gave all of it away. 

A child was usually named by its paternal grandfather if it were a boy and 
by its paternal grandmother if it were a girl. In this case, when she was about 
a year old, Harry named his daughter Wino’hektiwa’™ after his sister. 

White people had now entered Fish Lake Valley and made the Oasis, Pat- 
terson, and McFee ranches. While Harry was working at the last and 
Wino’hekiiwa’’* was about 3 years old, their son Rob was born. 
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Some time after this, they went to Ozanwin:' to visit Harry’s sister for a 
month, and back to McFee ranch. Another son was born. 

Several years later they moved over to Deep Springs, where they were wel- 
come to live, hunt, and gather seeds. When Deep Springs Ranch was founded, 
Harry workea from time to time, living nearby. After his death in 1919, Mary 
burned their camp and all of Harry’s possessions and moved to Big Pine where 
she has lived since with her daughter’s family. 


Apprenpix G.—Sratus Terms 


Very young babies of both sexes are called oha or ohwa in Shoshoni, de- 
seriptive of the peculiar cry of a newborn. 

Terms for older persons are not definitely fixed with reference to puberty, 
marriage, or parenthood. Little girl was naivitci, diminutive of naivi. Naivi 
was used by S—Lemhi for a girl who had begun to menstruate. This is prob- 
ably the general meaning, though duepiidii (child) naivi was sometimes used 
for pre-adolescent girls. S-—GrsCr’s equivalent for little girl, waiputsi duepiidii, 
means “little woman child.” Naivi was sometimes carried over to the married 
status, though waip, woman, was generally used. S—Lemhi used tambia, “the 
mother,” for a young married woman. MHuvijo’® or huvidzo’ for old women is 
a combination of huvijiji, old woman, and dzo”, great-grandparent, meaning 
literally, “feeble.” 

S-SnRv used duiniip:# for a very small boy, bihia for one slightly larger, 
and davici still larger who did not yet dress or wear a breechclout. The term 
denu: or dainep for man is derived from tenopii’l, S-SnRv, any full-grown male. 
This generally replaced tuivite, boy, at about the time of his marriage. 
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